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Changing as we go along... 


MARTOR appears now in a new format. The 
seventh issue of our journal has taken the shape 
of a dictionary: key words. arranged in alphabe- 
tical order. and glossed in a less familiar inan- 
ner. Definitions are rare. most of the terms are 
just a pretext for recollecting certain experiences 
or wavs of life in the Bucharest of the *80s. The 
issue no longer includes the usual museology 
section, and the photographic images, in homeo- 
pathic proportion, are only meant to give a taste 
of a future, richly illustrated volume of testi- 
monies related to the same period, which we 
plan to edit in Romanian. 

Such radical departure from the design of the 
previous issues is actually due to the events that 
happened over the last two years. which have 
been heavy and sudden losses for the small 
world of our museum and the even smaller team 
of ti 1 e M A RTO R Jou rna I. 

The First to go away was Horia Bernea, with- 
out whom the Museum of the Romanian Peasant 
would not have broken new ground in European 
ethnomuseology. Before he left us, he was mak- 
ing plâns for a journal issue dedicated to the 
Mediterranean world, of whose spirit Roinania is 
definitely a part. 

And then, after she wrote about the way the 
museum and its team grew under Horia 
Bernea’s inspired guidance, Irina Nicolau left us, 
too. in a discreet and equally sudden way. She is 
the one who, during the lessons of alternative 
ethnologv she held for the young, one day pro- 


posed the urgent collection of as many testi- 
monies on the 4 80s as possihle. This is liow the 
series of interviews was initiated, as well as the 
written confessions of older people whose lives 
were insistently marked by that period. 

The materials that are gathered bere have 

o 

proved to be the result of verv different outlooks 
on that moment in history: nightmarish memo- 
ries stand side by side with nostalgic regrets, 
sparks of black humor and even some original 
recipes. It would have been a pity to spoil this 
fabulous diversity by selecting the texts accord- 
ing to some criterion or other. Therefore, we 
simply decided to arrange the key words in al- 
phabetical order. The annex at the end of the 
volume includes the list of the authors/collectors 
(referred to by their initials) and the list of the 
inforinants (referred to by numbers). In this way, 
we hope to make the reading of such various 
texts easier, while those who are interested can 
easilv identify the sources as well. 

Will we ever be able to exorcise by testiinonv 
the direst decade of Ceausescu’s regiine? Will we 
ever he able to leave beliind the irreparable 
losses that lollowed? 

I couldn’t teii how it was that this scrap of 
paper got on my desk, this fragment of a list 
Irina had started: envelopes that ciont stick , ball- 
points that ciont write , rubbers that leave marks, 
matches that wont bum... 

Ioana POPESCU 


Martor , VII - 2002, The eighties in Bucharest 
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ABORTION 

It aii happened in 1987. I was 18 and I al- 
ready had 2 children. It was a bad time to have a 
third child. 1 used to live with my parents. I was- 
n’t working, just my husband, and the children 
were under 3. When 1 found out I was pregnant 
I was readv to die than liave another child. I 
thougli there was no point in causing trouble ior 
somebodv else. too and l terminated the preg- 
nancv bv invself. I would be capable of anything 
in those times of despair and poverty. I pumped 
in boiled water inixed with salt and alcoholic ex- 
tract. Women used everything they heard of in 
order to eause an abortion: wormwood. stork's 
1 >i11. chamomile, anything. There were women 
who even had an abortion with a 5-month preg- 
nancv. I was 4-month pregnant when 1 did it. 
The next dav I aborted the baby, but the placen¬ 
ta wouldnT come out. as it stuck to the spine. It 
was terrible. Wlien you do it in a hospital it isn't 
that bad, at least you don’t get to see the baby. 
But I could see my baby boy, bis face with eyes, 
nose and mouth. I couldn’t bring myself to 
throw it awav (jr burv it somewhere. I leit like 
putting it back in. 4 days after the abortion I was 
in terrible pairi, the placenta had stuck inside 
and became bard from all that salt and alcohol 
extract. The emergency car took ine to the Filan¬ 
tropia hospital. The doctors did noi ask wby you 
bad an abortion. how you did it. or who helped 
von do it. they were just doing their duty. If doc¬ 
tors would left all those women who had an abor¬ 
tion bv themselves die. there would be less left 
todav. The hospital was full of them, so they had 
to sliare a bed. W hen 1 got well. the doctor told 


me “Fin not going to ask you who did this to 
you, but never do it again. Have you ever 
thought you might leave vour two children with- 
out a mother?” The inost serious eases, such as 
mine, (1 had septicemia) bad to be reported to 
the police, so that they could trace the people 
who helped you have an abortion. It wasn’t my 
case. 

Two weeks after getting out ol hospital 1 was 
called to the police, and had to go the room no 
4. the Crimes department. The first time I was 
there, I gave a statement to a young police olli- 
cer who told me what to write, namely that I had 
lifted a gas cylinder, and caused my abortion. 
Then they called me again after seeing the hos¬ 
pital file. 1 told them the same thing, that 1 had 
lifted a gas cylinder. but they said one doesnT 
get septicemia from that. They kept asking me 
who did that to me and with what. 1 didnt teii 
them anything. 

One year later I was pregnant again. I was 
prepared to have ten babies than have another 
abortion. I remembered what I had been 
through, and I knew there were women who 
died. Only this time I had a miscarriage. al¬ 
ţii ougli I wanted to keep the baby and checked 
into a hospital to get some treatment. I was again 
called to the police, but the hospital file was 
clear. 

I know women who died from an abortion. I 
had a neighbor next door who called a woman to 
give her an abortion. Mv neighbor died but no- 
body found out anything, although people knew 
what had been going on. The women who per- 
fonned the abortion disappeared anywav, so 
there was no point in rnaking waves. 1 know 
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anotlier woman. A nurse, who (lied while having 
au abortion by herself. (175) 

You were forced to have 4 children, but 
inaybe vou didn’t want to do tbat, as there was 
no future for the baby. And tben you used every 
ineans available. 

Abortions were usually performed by the 
midwife. tbe person who assisted vou in cbild- 
birth. They would push down your belly, get 
hold ol vour uterus through tbe inside and dis¬ 
locate the baby from the placenta. If you still 
couldn’t have an abortion, you had to go to the 



You could also use a probe, which you in- 
serted into the uterus and thein pump alcoholic 
extract mixed with saline solution. basically 
boiled water, as there wasn’t much saline solu- 
tion around. If there was too much bleeding and 
the baby was still there, you had to go to the hos- 
pital. Abortion was a taboo topic in the hospital; 
there were lots of women there, but the doctor 
wouldn't sav a word about it: aII women in Ro¬ 
mânia had iniscarriages. 

HI there were complications, the case was 
investigated by a special investigation team 
which existed in every hospital. Doctors had to 
let thein know, otherwise they would have been 
into trouble. 

Women used to get pregnant a lot, as there 
were no contraceptive, nothing... But you could¬ 
n’t have a baby every tiine you got pregnant. If 
you got pregnant every tliree months, you had 
to take tbe chance and suffer all pain. (L. A., 
162) 

II you wanted to have an abortion, you did it 
on your own aecount and suffer the conse- 
quences. It was different than it is now - you had 
to have 4 kids by tbe tiine you reached 40. 

Abortion was forbidden, they wanted many 
children to increase the population. We had a 
law, an Abortion Decree. Abortion was punished 
with years in prison: doctors, women. Abortion 
was performed only in special cases and only 
with approval. 

You could have an abortion using a probe, 


with soap, with oleander solution, stork bill 
leaves. 

You could have curettage sorne where else 
and then go to the doctor, and they were more 
flexible, especiallv if you gave thein some 
money. If tliings were really serious. they would 
caii the police. Anyway, people didn’t abandon 
their children as they do today. There were no 
institutionalized children in Ceausescu’s tiine. 
When they were left orphans, they would put 
thein in homes. This new policy does more harm 
than good, it’s like a boomerang. 

That law on abortion, had some good points: 
there were exceptions if you had a sick heart, or 
1 don’t know wliat other probleins... everything 
was organized, and nobody would abandon their 
children as they do today, there were no aban- 
doned children on Ceausescu’s time. (L. A., 42) 

I agreed with that measure, but women 
sbould have been explained why it was forbid¬ 
den to have an abortion and its consequences. I 
am religious and I have mv own convictions, but 
tbe otliers have to be explained why it is good or 
bad to do something. (M. C. J.. 109) 

That was the problem: many children lost 
their mothers, because they went to those inid- 
wives, some amateurs, to help thein have an 
abortion, which was done in unhygienic condi- 
tions, not to mention tbat those midwives did 
not have tbe necessary training. Even thougb 
abortion was forbidden by law, many women bad 
one. But evervbody was silent about this, you 
couldn’t ta 1 k about tliese probleins; women were 
not explained tbe dangers they were exposed to 
and the consequences of these interventions. 
The subject was taboo. (M. C. J.. 96) 

At that time I was working at the Institute of 
Metallurgic Designs. When Ceausescu said tbe 
population sbould increase, very strict rules re- 
garding abortion were introduced. Almost every 
inonth, tbe institute’s doctor would conduct 
gynecological check-ups. It was obligatory. Tbe 
good part was tbat you could run tests that you 
wouldn’t normally do, not every month. The 
worst part was that if you were pregnant... 
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The medical rooin was equipped vvith a gyne- 
cological table and everything else. We were test- 
ed every inonth like cattle. There were doctors 
who sympathized with some of the woinen who 
had 4 or 5 children and reported tliat they 
wererft pregnant even il they were. The woinen 
would later take care of her problem. 

I ve had a few experiences like these and 
they were terrible. I was lucky to have a connec- 
tion in a hospital, a gynecologist who introduced 
ine to somebody who performed abortions. The 
doctor I knew told me: u l m on caii tonight, 
from 7 p.m. to 7 a.in., you come tonight and 1 
take vou to the person who triggers the abortion, 
and in 3-4-5 hours, depending on how vour body 
reacts, vou get an abortion.” From the moment 
the abortion was triggered, you had to be at the 
hospital, bleeding, the respective person called 
the doctor on caii, somebody whom you knew. 
The situation was very dangerous. so the doctor 
had to caii a Securitate guy who was supposed to 
make a caii to the prosecutor's office and report 
an abortion. If they gave tlieir approval. doctors 
were allowed to use tlieir surgical tools. Their 
tools were usually sealed and could only be used 
with approval from the top. Of course, they had 
their tools stashed away somewhere. The nurse 
on caii would cal the respective doctor, who per¬ 
formed the abortion, with or without an anaes- 
thetic, as quickly as possible, so tliat he wasn’t 
seen bv a colleague. You could only spend a 
.night there, or a few hours and then they practi- 
callv dragged you home. 

The methods they used were terrible. Think- 
ing back, 1 don’t know if 1 would do it again, tak- 
ing a 11 those risks again, going through that or- 

c c n c r 

deal... 

It wasn’t only in a hospital that you could 
have an abortion. but I had orie in a hospital, be- 
cause I knew someone there who was into that 
sort of thing. It was just like in the inovies, I had 
to be there at a certain time, we sneaked through 
corridors, looked everywhere before making a 
step, all the lights off, so that nobody could see 
us. Then finally, the corridor leading to the iso- 
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lated, hidden place where everything occurred. 
The room was lit by a lamp only, and by the tiine 
1 got on the table, 1 didn’t know what was hap- 
pening to me. I told rnyself that it was my choice 
and 1 had to go all the way. But when I saw what 
she was holding, 1 thought: Will I get out of this 
room alive? Vtill 1 ever see my baby? She was 
using a probe, a shoehorn which she just took 
out of her pocket, god knows whether it was 
clean or not. Therefore a shoehorn, a perfusion 
tube, which at least had been sealed and which 
she would put inside: through the tube she 
would insert a knitting needle. Then she 
pumped in saline solution. The pairi was un- 
bearable, but you had to suffer it all... She could 
have perforated your uterus with that knitting 
needle, you could get an infection, or die. It was 
too late to change my mind. 15 more minutes 
and that was it. 1 got up, I left, and luckilv for 
me. the next morning 1 started bleeding and 
went to the doctor for curettage. On that night 
the doctor I knew was on caii, he called the re¬ 
spective doctor, he performed the operation on 
me; the anesthetics he used was a local one, 
Novocain, but had no effect on me, so 1 went 
through excruciating pain. 

You had to pay to have an abortion. Not 
much, some 200 lei or something like that. The 
price varied depending on the doctor, the nurse, 
whether vou wanted anesthetics. ete. You had to 
put a 50 lei bill in her pocket, for her to remem- 
ber you next time. But you prayed to Cod there 
would not be a next time. 

You could also have an abortion at home, 
with assistance from an old lady or somebody 
who knew what to do. 

There were no contraceptives to buy. or you 
could find them very rarelv. What could vou use 
instead? The calendar mainly, or other methods. 
I heard that someone used aspirins. II you a 
pharmacist you asked him to prepare contracep¬ 
tives for you. Sometimes they were efficient. it 
depended whether the pharmacist had put in the 
right amount of quinine or whatever they used. 

The old ladies pulled your uterus; it was like 
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«oinj; to tlic gynec. 0 l 02 i.st. bolii used tlie same 
method. Tliey would hold your uterus with tlie 
fingers and pinclied it somehow, l don’t really 
know what happened really, but many times it 
vielded results. The inost common method was 
the probe, inade usually of a perfusion tube. The 
actual probe were some plastic things with a 
ronnd head and a hole in it. Some women bad 
an abortion by themselves, but it was very dan- 
gerous. (I. II.. 30) 

Women bad to take gynecological tests when 
tliey were in high scliool. at the university and 
later. The idea was to discover any pregnancy 
and prevent an illegal abortion, and not to pre¬ 
vent a serious illness, as the communist regi ine 
elaimed. 

How you could get rid of an unwanted baby: 
jumping olt a wardrobe, injecting various hor- 
mone substances, probes, medical instruments 
supplied illegally from abroad. (C. G., 81) 

W omen bad various reasons for abortions. 
Times were not favorable to raising a child, as 
there was no milk, fruit, medicines, as well as no 
bot water and electric power. Tliey used differ- 
ent inethods: probe insertion and tlien vagina 
eleansing with salt or vinegar, drinking a mix 
made of yeast. introduc.ing an aspirin into the 
vagina. lifting heavv staff, taking liot batlis. 

p p j 7 p 

(C. G., 60) 

There was an women in the 80’s who received 
her patients in her brother’s apartment not raise 
suspicion and because her husband was against 
to wliat she was doing. She told women to un- 
dress and lie on the double bed in the bedroom 
so that she could first check whether tliey were 
pregnant or not. She made tlien injections with 
progesterone and lynestrenol to induce the 
period. The ineeting for the actual opera tio n took 
place in the patients" homes. The instrument 
used was the scissors, whicli she hid in her bag. 
Tlie scenario was always tlie same: she pumped 
in bicarbonate. tlien sedate the woman with a few 
pills of Diazepam before triggering an abortion 
with the scissors. Heavv bleeding started and in a 
few hours the baby came out. The midwife left 
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borne not before asking the patient to forget her 
name and take a Paracetamol pili every two 
hours for the following davs, to prevent fever. 
Tlien the midwife would immediately pack her 
bags and leave to her sister’s in the countrv. 

Apparently, there were gynecologists in the 
80’s who performed abortions in unhealthv con- 
ditions for money. (C. G., 170) 

M. was 35 years old in 1980 and bad a 15 
year old doughtier, so she didn’t want any other 
children. But she married for the second time 
and worries began. She got pregnant 20 times in 
only 9 years. Each time she had an abortion. 
with help from an old lady in tlie countrv. She 
would take tlie train, get to tlie midwife’s house. 
and lie down naked on the grass in the garden. 
‘The midwife strongly pressed my belly, until 
something crashed inside. Heavy bleeding start¬ 
ed.'’ A few days later she would go her doctor 
and have curettage. She would teii him she did¬ 
n’t know what had happened. (C. G.. 83) 

Everybody had an abortion. Nobody thought 
whether it was crime. Tliey just did it. Any way. 
you dori t Iove you baby until you give birth to it. 

(C. G., 104) 

We were not allowed to have an abortion. ft 
was not because of the Church, but because 
Ceausescu needed lots of slaves to sing praise 
songs on May the l sT . W e had abortions anyway. 
One every two years. How was oue to raise a 
child in that poverty? Nobody found out about it. 
Securitate or not. (A. G. I., 39) 

Women came up with all sorts of methods to 
get rid of the baby. Many times tliey put their 
lives in danger. My friend caused herself a kind 
of inner explosion with help of matehes. 
(A.-I. B, 101) 

1 had regular medical check-ups at work. I 
asked for a doctor because I had the fiu. but tliey 
didn’t bring one until I had a gynecological 
exam. One mv colleagues had just had a miscar- 
riage and tliey accused her of having an abor¬ 
tion. That is whv tliey made us have a gvneco- 
logical exam, to prevent us from having an 
abortion in case we were pregnant. (G. S.. 118) 
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ACTIVIST 

An employee in charge oi organizing party 
and trade union activities. A cultural activist was 
in charge of cultural events: contests, festivals, 
etc. In the 5CFs and the 60’s, the activists had 
onlv completed the primary and secondary 
school: they had all completed evening schools 
and free attendance schools in the 80’s, vvliile 
soine of them had even attended the “Ştefan 
Gheorghhr Faculty. 

I remember one memorable sentence a trade 
union activist once uttered. His name was 
Marghidan, and, after suggesting a series of idi- 
otic activities, he added: “comrades, this isn’t 
pleasant, but it is mobilizing.” (111) 

"Once in a while, I had to attend those party 
meetings. evervthing was done at the ‘Com¬ 
rade Y indication, nobody would assume any re- 
sponsibilitv: “the Comrade said; the Comrade 
did”. Every one of the Comrade’s orders was ex- 
aggerated by his “hound dogs”, who only wanted 
to assert themselves. Therefore, it was those 
"hound dogs ' - the transmission belt between 
us, the cominon people, and the party’s Central 
Committee - tliat amplified things. Maybe they 
were given a task, but by the ti ine it reached us, 
tliev would pump it up, let alone tliat the same 
thing happened with the messages sent from the 
bottom. If somebodv said: listen. I’m going to ex- 
ceed the quota by 5% to 10%, wliat reached the 
top was 15% to 20%. It was all because of those 
politieal gofers. who pumped it all up, over and 
over again, but nobody would take any responsi- 
bility: the Comrade said so, and tliat would have 
to do. If the Comrade said we should do this, no- 
hodv argued. as they were all afraid of him. (22) 

We were in charge of writing, of drawing, but 
as with any factory at tliat time, propaganda was 
always on the agenda; from time to time, the 
party secretary, a foreman. used to drop by, 
sometimes we would meet at various sports 
events, and he would ask ine whether 1 wanted 
to join the party. I always gave him a straight an- 
swer, but probably he never told anybody. I used 
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to teii him: “the moment this party is outlawed, 
1 will be the first to join it’*. I wonder why he 
kept nagging me, trying to persuade ine to join 
the party, when everybody else had stopped 
doing that? My position wasn’t even important 
enough, he wouldn’t need me anyway, so 1 was a 
guy who could have verv well sent the party to 
hell. 1 wasn’t even a member of the trade union. 
1 was against all that. but only because I was a re- 
bellious spirit, and not because 1 was part of 
some sort of political-subversive organization. 
Why would that guy want to make me join the 
party? He probably had his orders from the 
party, to make me do God knows what, or to 
carry some stupid things at the party’s mardi. 

As for my boss, do you know what happened? 
He was given an order: take your boys and do 
this or that. But my boss could not appoint me to 
that particular thing as part of my job tasks, as 
the law didn’t allow it. He couldn’t pay me. He 
was supposed to make me do that thing, and if 1 
refused, he would be the one who was kicked in 
the ass by the party, and by his superiors. This is 
one thing that many regret. In fact, it is not for 
the past times that they feel regret. It is truc 
tliat, say, before Easter, we would buy anything 
we could find, with whatever money we had, 
whereas today one cannot afford to buv even 
thougli shops are full. So, that was not it. What 
was important back then, and 1 miss it today, 
was that if you had a problem, you could beat a 
party secretary with a first secretary, because you 
knew that if vou told his superior, he would be 
finished. So, if he screwed up. he had to deal 
with it, and then make up for it, too. 

Let me teii you what happened once when I 
actually had a trump cârd to play against the au- 
thorities, that is politicians sucii as Cozmanca, of 
whom so few are left. The one that I beat up was 
a sort of Cozmanca, some Central Committee 
leader in charge of party county branches, so he 
was the one appointing party secretaries in each 
county, the guy was a big shot. He had a booze 
up and I fought with one of his inates and the 
other one as well, and I won. Nobody bothered 
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ine with anything. There was a trial but 1 wasn’t 
questioned in front of the court. There were oth- 
ers who stood before the court and testilied so 
that the others shouldn’t get into trouble. The 
bovs lost anyway. They were drunk. made lots ol 
noise on the banks of the Danube, came into 
conflict with us r didrft calm down. got into a 
fight and fired their guns. I told them froin the 
beginning that if they tried to cover it up. I was 
Manea Manescu’s nephew, and if this went to 
Ceausescu, thev were finished. When they heard 
of Ceausescu. they forgot it all. They were all 
afraid things might go that far. There were oth- 
ers as well who had their problems in their sec¬ 
tor. but the moment they complained about it at 
the Central Committee and got some sort of an 
answer. they were made justice, although they 
had fought with the party. When they heard of 
Ceausescu, they would all wet their pants. I 
lliink that was cjuite a decent tbing. the fact that 
they had their separate activity areas, with their 
shops where you could find everythirig, and their 
isolated little areas where they could lead their 
lives at a certain level. but that was all. That was 
some sort of decency, wasn’t it? They wouldn’t 
make a show of themselves, as those today, with 
newspapers, the prcss. and the TV? You would 
still find out about it. eventuallv. because of the 
rumors. but that was sometbing else. To keep ru- 
mors froin spreading you would have to live on 
another planet, wouldn’t you? (C. M., 142) 

AGE 

Widely used word, designaţing periods like, 
for instance, the “slave age” or Ceausescu’s 
*‘golden age”. The envious used to say (in abso¬ 
lute secrecy, of course) that there wasn’t much 
dilference between the two. (5 I) 

AGRICULTURAL PRACTICE 

In high-schools, vocational scbools. students 
of agronomic studies, pupils were taken to vari- 
ous agricultural labors (in autumn, sorting pota- 
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toes, harvesting tomatoes, grapes, peas). Tliis 
work was very useful. but unpaid. It was consi- 
dered a duty. Not even the institution the pupils 
came froin was paid. 

The main goal of the “agricultural practice’ 
was obtaining material profit. No pedagogical ob- 
jectives ever existed. One spared a lot ol finan- 
cial resources if one used the students in Agron- 
oînv (the weediest areas were cleaned by bare 
footed students). The tried to comfort them¬ 
selves by the thought that they could sunbathe. 

I remember that orice I cut myself with the 
hoe because I was not accustomed to work with 
it and moreover I was tired. There was no first 
aid. I had to so to the farm and wash înv wound. 
The sad tbing was that, both at school and at the 
university, we were accompanied bv university 
professors of various titles, doctoral trainees. 
They had to stay froin inorning ti 11 evening, too. 

Once when we were picking grapes. at Merei. 
Buzău, we were confronted with a lot of difficul- 
ties as far as hygiene was concerned. At daytime. 
we had to use grapes to wash our hands because 
there was no water. We lived thirty girls in a 
room and a lot ol us got an eve ulceration. be¬ 
cause of the lack of drinking and washing water 
and because of the filtli. We were taken all of the 
70 students to the communal bath in Buzău. 
And it was the first and last experience of this 
kind. (A. I. 1., 63) 

We were glad we did not liave to go school 
and that we got to wear what we wanted. They 
took in buses and gone we were. I was to 
Chiajna, sorting onion. picking potatoes, peach- 
es, peas, corn. When we ate our fiii. we stopped 
working: they stopped us in the middle of the 
field. we ate our lunch packs and we had fun. 
Once the bus almost went away leaving us be- 
hind. They hooted like crazy. We were repri- 
manded and the teacher threatened to give us a 
had school report. 

When picking up peas, we ate more tlian we 
picked up. Once. the boys threw potatoes at the 
rnatli teacher’s head. because they had become a 
it tipsy. They were in danger of flunking the 
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lina! examination. (A. I. 1.. 50) 

As a school teacher, I did cultural vvork. We 
had festivities, artistic brigades. On Sundays we 
used to go to pick corn. We planted fruit trees in 
the school garden, grew silkworms. Each class 
had experimental plots. We cultivated potatoes. 
Potatoes were planted in square lioles. The Colo¬ 
rado beetle had appeared and we had to kill 
thein. He whom found one received a prize. He 
was given money. The children chased these bee- 
tles like mad. We had to pick medicinal plants: 
chamomile, milfoik plantain. hawthorn (the flow- 
ers and the leaves) in the forest. 

The wheat threshed by the cooperative farms 
was gathered in plots. The teachers had to watch 
these areas. They had to read the newspapers for 
the men who came to thresh the wheat and to or- 
ganize artistic programs. 

One a control brigade came and I was on a 
plot, a threshing machine was out of order; they 
were party men. I did not go to the car tliat had 
stopped nearby. The mavor was accompanied by 
the party delegation. They became angry and 
ca lied names because 1 had not reported to 
thein. My husband and a colleague, boţii of thein 
teachers. were forced to mow. The party men 
asked where they were. They brought thein froin 
the field, from the inowing, sweating, dejected 
and they took us to control the Arehives of the 
Sports Association, “Voinţa”. 

They forced us to go pick up peas, wheat 
reaping, to load corn cobs. Once, one of the ac- 
ti\ ists took somebody’s motorbike for a ride. He 
fell and broke bis hand. He thought he had been 
cursed by tliose he had scolded. (A. I. I., 62) 

We were transported in the means of trans¬ 
port destined for fodder and animals. Accidents 
happened. The enthusiasm typical for the youth 
made these incidents appear minor. 

We went “to castrate corn”(take the panicles 
off corn). We used to say tliat we went to the 
“barberVh Vi e were taken to the high corn, in 
binom and all the pollen fell on our heads. Wlien 
we got out of the field. we had great fun because 
we all yellow with pollen. 


Everything boiled down to the canteen. the 
kettle, coinpulsory program. We felt a permanent 
frustration, an attack upon our personality. 
(A. 1. I., 64) 

In 1988 I was in the 6 th grade. The school 
year began by two weeks of “agricultural prac¬ 
tice”. It was during the autumn harvesting cam- 
paign. Early in the morning they gathered us in 
front of the school. We went by foot 5-7 kilo- 
meters to the places where we had to harvest, on 
the land plots of the cooperative farm, in Chitila. 

Most of the time we went to pick up toma- 
toes. “Work” isn’t the right word. No talk about 
effectiveness, 1 think the losses were greater. We 
were children and everything was just a game to 
us. For instanee, the fights with tomatoes. The 
teachers or the supervisors were just as reluctant 
as we were. There wasn’t any motivational Sys¬ 
tem, everything was done reluctantly. 

There was an additional drawback. the cus- 
tom of taking our own reward. If there wasn’t 
any benefit, then we’d get one for ourselves. We 
stole from the state, meaning from ourselves and 
from nobody actually. In fact, there vou had the 
real competition. Even if we had vegetables at 
borne, we had to take soinething hoine. The 
main preoccupation was to choose the best prod- 
ucts, fooling the supervisors. I remember that 
once, owing to the guardians’ vigilance, I and my 
colleagues had to be content with some ripe 
pumpkins. We simply mustn't leave empty-hand- 
ed. It was terrible, we had to crawl borne in a sti- 
fling heat without giving up our precious trea- 
sure. The distance of 5-7 kilometers seemed a lot 
bigger. At hoine. total amazement: mother threw 
the pumpkins away. She did not have any 
choice, since living in a block, we did not have 
animals who could eat thein. (69) 

The “agricultural practice” was carried out 
every suminer until October. They take us to peel 
corn, to pick green tomatoes, potatoes, grapes, 
even cotton. The funny part was before leaving; 
we played footbail and in the bus we used to fight 
for the seats. After arriving upon the scene of the 
deed, we had to work or pretend to work. 
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We stole. Especially grapes. Green tomatoes, 
too. I remeinber that the class maşter took four 
pai l.s li lied with green tomatoes, that she wanted 
to pickle for winter. They were confiscated by 
the brigadier. One year, we stole corn, although 
we did noi have animals at borne. When I got 
borne witb a shopping bag full of cotton, my 
iirandmotber told me she was going to throw ine 
out of tbe house if I kept bringing rubbish. 

The activity was remunerated. Tbe maximum 
suin 1 ever got was 47 lei for 3 weeks ol “prac¬ 
tice"’. My colleagues got as much as 250 lei eacli. 

The same category of chores would include 
to “cut leaves"’ for tbe silkwonns. I think every 
scbool bad silkwonns, who had to be grown by 
pupils under careful supervision. We had to 
bring mulberry leaves for tbe worms. They were 
stored in a classroom, and every day two pupils 
were “on duty”. 

Besides these “cultural and educaţional" ac- 
livities. we participated in wasbing and cleaning 
our classroom for tbe program “our classroom 
like a floweE", and in cleaning the schoolyard. 
We didn’t consider these tasks unpleasant, for us 
they were a kind of mini holidays, we were ex- 
einpt from scbool. We did not consider this un- 
usual. it was even fun. (11) 

ALIMENTS 

We ran and stood in lines for our daily bread. 

In tbe country side, bread was sold based on a ra- 
tion cârd: half of a loaf of bread per person per 
day. Eacli time you bought bread, they marked it 
on your ration cârd, so people who lived in tbe 
countryside used to come to Bucharest to buy 
bread. That is wby in 1987 a decision was taken 
to give only 3 loaves of bread per person. Those 
who lived outside tbe capital came witb the 
whole fainily, and bought bread from all shops, 
returning borne witb sacks full of bread. Trains 
were packed witb sucii sacks. 

The basic food: sugar, oii, flour, chicken and 
eggs were all rationed. Families with many mein- 
bers were envied because they got more food. 


My fainily agreed with the ration. otherwise they 
wouldn’t have anv food at all. 

Oii came in barrels; I was very careful when 
they weighed it. because I didn t want to be 
cheated. Sugar and flour were already packaged. 

People from Bucharest were not allowed to 
buy bread and food from the countryside. not 
even if they were on a delegat ion. If you were. 
for instance, from Breaza, you couldn’t buy anv- 
thing from Campina or Sinaia. 

The dairies were sold in the morning. People 
woke up at 3-4 in the morning and went to stand 
in a queue. As they couldn’t stand too long in 
one spot. they would leave bags and rocks. Long 
lines of unattended bags and rocks could be 
seen. 

You could not buy food in Bucharest in 8/. 
either. They would ask for your 11) cârd, and not 
even students could buy anything. 

Meat was increasingly scarce. in Bucharest 
and throughout tbe country. All vou could find 
were bones from which meat bad been deaned 
oft, which people would caii "adidas . We had to 
settle with that, though. 

In early 80’s you could only buy tinned fish 
and biscuits without standing iu a queue. No 
ineal without fish. they used to say. In late 80’s 
you couldn t even find tbe out ol date cream bis¬ 
cuits called Eugenia. Starting 1987. thingsgotso 
bad, that we were terrified we would literally die 
of starvation. (23). 

There were queues of 10-20 persons for salami. 
not so long as the queues for meat or milk. We 
used to buy raw salami, wrap it in paper and hang 
it on the balcony. We waited for it to dry; if it did¬ 
n’t go off, it eventually dried. (I. H., S. R. B.. 15) 

Early 80’s meant a period of di re povertv. 
You couldn’t find sugar or oii. The potatoes vou 
bought at the grocer’s were tbe size of a nut. 
They sold us 2 to 3 kilos, which was supposed to 
be enough for one fainily. However. we could 
find frozen fish everywhere. 

We couldn’t find clieese or liard cheese, 
while the butter, the bread, tbe milk, the oii and 
the sugar were rationed. In Bucharest you could 
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only buv cold ineats if von had your ID cârd witli 
vou. You could also buv tinned fruits and vcg- 
etables. Food consumption was li ini ted and 
scbeduled. Food products were rationed, some- 
times arbitrarilv, by sliop assistants themselves. 
Most of the tiines vve would stand in never-end- 
ing queues to buv chicken. I remeinber those 
plastic bags containing two small chickens, 
which we would caii the Petreus brothers. I 
would wake up at 4 in the inorning to buy milk 
and cream, otherwise there would be nothing 
left. People would step on each other, children 
would suffocate. We were like animals. At the 
market. you could find vegetables sold by peas- 
ants: tomatoes, cabbage, greens, cucuinbers, or 
Ir uit: apples. pears. grapes and nuts. 

Confectionaries sold cakes and ice cream. 
But most of the time we inade cakes at hoine: 
cake. donuts. pancakes. everything. We rarely 
made tari. only on special occasions. because 
vou had to start storing the ingredients a month 
before. We would buv cocoa for New Year’s Eve 
and make sure we had enough for the whole 
vear. 

Before New Year’s Eve everybody would 
stand in long queues for a kilo of oranges. There 
were no bananas, mandarins or kiwis. There 
were however. had quality Romanian wines. 
Bear was quite difficult to find, and so was the 
coffee. I suallv we would drink coffee made of 
chickpea and fried rice, we used to caii 
”nechezol’\ A 250-gr pack of coffee was sold for 
400 lei on the black market, which accounted 
for the price of a good pair of shoes, the average 
salary being at the time 2.500 lei. As for juice, 
vou probably know about the fainous ‘Thiick 
made of citric acid and colorant. That was what 
our children would drink. There was also Pepsi 
and Cico. The first time 1 drank Coca-Cola or 
Fanta was after 1990. (F. Z. N., 33) 

I moved to Bucharest in ’82. It was difficult 
in the beginning. until 1 made some connec- 
tions. But my family was from the countryside, 
so thev would supplv a 11 the food. Once my fa- 
ther slaughtered a calf. It was forbidden to do 
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that. 1 saw people going to prison for that (1 used 
to work as a nurse at the Jilava prison hospital). 
In the middle of the night, my father called a 
man who was into that sort of thing, a man he 
trusted. My father was a carpenter and had a lit- 
tle workshop. We covered the Windows witli 
blankets, so that no light could be seen from out- 
sidc. and tliey slaughtered the calf, sliced it into 
pieces and prepared in just one night, in a few 
hours. He threw the calf skin 15-20 km away, 
also that night. You couldn’t put off that sort of 
thing, it could have been dangerous. A neighbor 
might teii on vou. and vou got into trouble. My 
husband and I had arrived a day before, and we 
left for Bucharest in the middle of the night. At 
4.30 in the morning a policeman made a sign for 
us to stop the car. We got nuinb with fear. Our 
part of the calf (for my father had divided it into 
all his children) was in the hack. covered bv 
other staff. among which two strings of garlic. 
We pulled over and the policeman asked us to 
give him a lift; he just wanted to get to work. 
nothing else. We freaked out when we saw him 
coming out of the shrubberv on the side of the 
road. When he was about to get in the car my 
husband told him to make some room for him- 
self in the back, because we had visited our par- 
ents and thev had given us some garlic. Nothing 
happened eventually but we had really been 
afraid. 

The others would get by as they could; w ith 
help from their parents, from their relatives in 
the countryside, or through connections. Then, 
there were the queues; the ration was insufficient 
anyway. Pliere were things that weren’t rationed. 
but you could rarely get to buy them. unless vou 
had some connections. They would onlv sell a 
part of the merchandize in the shop. the rest was 
sold under the table. People had to make ends 
meet. (E. I. A., 16) 

An example of luxury food in those times was 
the bananas. My inother would buy them green 
and let them ripen in a paper on the wardrobe. 
We used to eat them green as they were as we 
didnT have enough patience for them to ripen. 
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They didn’t taste good. but we ate lliein just as 
well. (I. I., 56) 

lu winter, every time you bought oranges, or 
in spring, every time you bought tomatoes and 
cucumbers, you also had to buy carnations (one 
carnation for each kilo) (0. U., 82) 

I used to stand 4 hours in a queue in Piaţa 
Amzei at the Crevedia store. Tbere were 4 shop 
assistants, so there were 4 queues. You also 
bought 4 chicken, they were called the Petreus 
brothers, because they were so small. (V. C., 150) 

II you really wanted to buy something special 
for your children, then you had to inake a deal 
with the traders who bought things from abroad. 
One time, when I was travelling from Predeal to 
Bucharest by the internaţional train from Bu¬ 
dapesta I spent almost a 11 my money on Coca- 
Cola and Chinese chocolate, from wbich 1 would 
give small portions to my children. We finished 
the first Coca-Cola bottle in 2-3 months, drop by 
drop. Long afterwards, we would look at the 
empty Coca-Cola bottle on the balcony as at 
something precious. (M. B., 73) 

When vou could tind a whole chicken, they 
were so small, tliat the factory decided to put 
claws from other chickens in the bag, to inake 
them look bigger. 

Oceanic fish was rather easy to find. Part of it 
was sold for export, especiaUy the wbite one, be- 
fore reaching the country. It was only low quality 
fish, scad mostly, that got to be sold in Romania. 

Flour and corn flour could be obtained under 
the table, from agricultural areas. It was forbid- 
den however to transport agricultural products by 
private individuals if the quantity exceeded the 
consumption needed for a day or two. (1. M., 99) 

People in Bucharest would stand inany times 
in a queue to buy corn flour, uutil they stuffed a 
whole sack, wbich they sent to their relatives in 
the countryside. (M. V., 156) 

You had to cover the salami in flour to be able 
to eat it. Not to mention that after 4 85 you could- 
n t even buy one whole piece of salami anymore. 
They would sell you a whole piece, but would cut 
it in two so that you couldn’t hang it on the bal¬ 


cony and dry it. (S. R.-B.. D. R.-B.. 138) 

I remember the tricks we used to employ to 
get them to sell us a little bit more than the ra- 
tion. And then people would shout: “don’t sell 
more than two, to be enough for every body\ 
One of my tricks was to go borne quicklv. leave 
whatever I had bought, change my clothes and 
then come back to the queue and innocently join 
the queue in the iniddle. I would confidently 
reply to those who noticed my presence: Tve 
been bere aU the time, mister, just because I’m 
so little, you can’t see ine?’ and then tri- 
umphantly go borne with another two packs ol 
corn flour. (G. S., 58) 

What was most difficult to find were tiu* di- 
aries, meat (cold ineats were hard to find, salami 
was a rarity, too); the shelves were empty: anv 
shop would only sell shrimps. Exotic fruit was 
also bard to find. Oranges, leinons, grapefruit, 
and bananas were only sold in winter around 
Christmas time and New Year, and only in small 
quantity. I hadn’t heard of kiwi, mango and 
other exotic fruits. 1 remember standing in a 
queue to buy soine bananas but 1 could only buy 
one kilo, so that there would be something left 
for the others as well. One year my sister from 
the country called me and asked ine to send her 
some oranges and bananas for she couldn’t find 
them where she lived (she had small children). 

Chocolate and figs were bard to find as well. 
People would get by as they could. there were 
bard times; some had connections in restaurants 
(where they could obtain some food), others in 
food Stores. People would do small Services for 
each other, the problem arose when you had 
nothing to barter with in order to get some food. 
In a nutshell, food was sold under the table. (M. 
C. J.. 96) 

ANTHEM 

1 was once requested to work as a translator 
for a delegation that went to Nortli Korea - the 
most hermetic state in the world. When we took 
off, terribly frightened because we knew the 
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plane had had problems in the past, tlie very ino- 
ment the plane left the ground, the speakers 
roared oul some propagandistic anthem. (C. S., 
161) 

ARMY 

1 was part of the first generation of girls tliat 
had to complete the military service. Boys were 
drafted before going to college; the military ser¬ 
vice lasted for 9 inonths. There weren’t many 
boys tliat year when 1 was drafted; they passed 
the entrance exams for college at the same time 
with us. then they were drafted, and a year later 
they started school. They had assigned one day 
per week, on Thursday, and if you failed to go 
ou a Thursday, you were immediately sum- 
inoned at the party office. There wasn’t mucii 
lor us to do anyway. Our instructors were some 
young women who had just finished high school 
and a three montli military training course at 
best. Most of them were half illiterate, and tliose 
who weren’t used to treat us very badly, the or- 
ders were given almost with hate; if you couldn’t 
be exempt from military service for health rea- 
sons and still refused to complete your military 
service they would expel you from school and ev- 
erything you had worked for would go down the 
drain. The only way you could be exempt from 
military service was for health reasons or for 
being pregnant. 1 started the military service 
when I was the P 1 year and finished when I was 
iu the 3 rcl year, one day per week, 4 hours per 
day. Om scorching June days they would sum- 
inon us for proper training with everything tliat 
implied. You didn’t actually learn anything, it 
was pure indoctrination; they wouldn*t teach vou 
for example how to take shelter when there was 
an earthquake or first aid staff. At the end of the 
4 lh year I had to complete another 2 weeks of 
militaiy service and then take my rank test. We 
were awarded a military rank. 1 am a lieutenant 
in the reserve. I also took course of political ed- 
ucation when I was in the army. (0. S., 166) 

The army was sornething horrible. So I was 
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the first generation, and I think I did 3 years of 
military service once a week. Then we were surn- 
moned in the summer, also for 3 years, and then 
once at the end. First of all, we had to put on 
“the country’s clothes”, tliose horrible uniforms. 
As we were the first generation of girls to enter 
the military service, they must have thought to 
emphasize the feminine charm by having us 
wear skirts, cloth skirts and greatcoats. 1 was 
very tall, so they gave a coat size 50, whicli too 
big for me. My mother could hardly fasten the 
coat’s clasp. The clasp was a terrible thing, be- 
cause it was attached to a vinyl collar. That vinyl 
collar was actually sewn inside the coat’s collar. 
The picture was like this: the greatcoat, the skirt 
and then two skinny legs in khaki elastic stock- 
ings and boots. Don’t let me forget that horrible 
cap. 

We were told to salute all officers and tliose 
who outranked us. We were enlisted soldiers, so 
everybody outranked us. We either had to raise 
our right baud to the side of the head, or say 
“Good morning, sir”, if we were in a transport 
rneans. I reinember everything perfectly. Once I 
took the tram and I was about to buy a ticket 
from the conductor, when I spotted sornething 
dressed in khaki: I immediately saluted, and 
then 1 saw a small gypsy dressed in khaki who 
grinned at me. Usually, the officers were making 
bad sexist jokes when we saluted them; a col- 
league of mine was on a bus and stood up to 
offer her seat to a higher rank officer. a general 
as it happened, but he started screaming at her, 
telling her that a women was not supposed to 
offer her seat to a man, even an older irian. 

I can’t remember what exactly we were doing 
while in the army. We took some sort of classes. 
We were divided on specific units, just like the 
boys. I was iu the Local Anti-aircralt Deferise 
Unit, whicli later turned into Chemical Deferise. 
They were supposedly giving us theoretic cours- 
es. Those so-called lectures were given by some 
second lieutenants who most likely came from 
the streets, and then put in school for a few 
rnonths. There was one in the last year who bul- 
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lied us all the time. They were sinister charac- 
ters. And you had to obey thein because you 
were in the army. I reinember this drills we had 
in the summer. Every 8 111 day of the month, lor 
two weeks, they took us to some fields around 
Bucharest, where we spent days. One tiine we 
were on an exercise of defense and attack. We 
were all geared up, with guns and everything, 
and we decided to go and get some water, as 
tliere was a house nearby. We left our guns be- 
fore entering the yard and went to the back of 
the yard where the fountain was. Meanwhile, 
tliat horrible second lieutenant woman came. I 
can’t teii you liovv badJy we were shouted at. 

I think I still know how to clean a gun. 

(S. R.-B., D. R.-B, 137) 

The people in the army were a bit weak-mind- 
ed. Once a year, we had firing sessions. The Anti- 
Aircraft Defense. Everybody had to do the same 
thing. Thev explained us how to slioot while 
kneeling, keeping the top of the heel between 
your buttocks, and we were making jokes about 
it. One winter they told tliere had been a slioot- 
ing accident. We iminediately thought somebody 
had been shot, interesting. But tliat wasn’t the 
case; when getting off the bus, somebody slipped 
on ice and broke bis leg. So tliat was the shooting 
accident. (S. R.-B., D. R.-B, 138) 

ARTISTIC BRIGADE 

I could recite very well, 1 can teii you tliat, so 
I was a permanent member of the artistic 
brigade and always took part in the literary per- 
lormances. It was nice. We helped ourselves too, 
and rehearsed a lot before the festivals. 

1 was directly involved: recitations and dra¬ 
matic dialogues. 1 could also act and sing in the 
chorus and the Russian language vocal group. It 
did me good, this involvement is good, we were 
not like the young people today who would do 
nothing but ramble around the streets, the pubs 
and the canals. Tliere are few who are really will- 
ing to do something nowadays. (C. S, 20) 

In 84 or '85 I was appointed the task of or¬ 


ga nizing the literary-artistic performance show of 
the faculty. And a number of students were ap¬ 
pointed participants in tliat show. It was the first 
time I met them. I went to the Polizu bookstore 
and bought some 4 or 5 books of classic patriot¬ 
ic verse. First I told the students what I wanted 
to do. Tliat we were going to select the most 
bombastic stanzas ol them all. Cross my heart. 
Topmost was tliat thing we did not find in those 
books, but which I remembered from 5 tJl grade: 
“The Party” by Tarnea: 

The Party is in all tliere is 

And all tliat is goin£ to be 

joyfully laughing in the sun. 

The subversion (or diversion) was a great suc- 
cess. The students understood what we were 
going to do, and they liked it. otherwise it didnt 
make any sense. We selected the texts together. 

I told them tliere was nothing they could do to 
us. As a rule, the texts used for the artistic 
brigade were checked by someone. I never knew 
who. They could make you drop one text or cut 
some passages. But it wasn’t our case. They 
couldn’t object to what we were doing, we could 
show them the book: it was official, published, 
already censored. No one could say a thing. And 
the wliole was our doing. We threw in every thing 
tliat really crossed the line. Imagine. 30 stanzas 
from 30 poems. We just had to arrange them in 
sucii a way as not to sound too weird. We ended 
up with a long poem made of otlier 30 poems 
and got the second prize. Mind you, no First 
prize was awarded! (I. H., S. R.-B., 132) 

ASSIGNMENT 

Tliere was only the party assigninent. An 
order one did not discuss, but executed. The 
missing words were “yes, sir”. One did not dis¬ 
cuss about the pregnancy of the women consi- 
dered as child producers (the Romanian for as- 
signinent and pregnancy is the same, “sarcina’*). 
By forbidding abortion, pregnancy became com- 
pulsory. 

The Party order was tliat eacli comrade 
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should have minimum 4 children. There was 
derogation, of course. (51) 

ATHEISM 

\t soim* point while I was young, I became 
an atheist. 1 stopped believing in God. I didn’t 
teii înv family in Banat, but înv parents realized 
it anvway; iny fatlier used to stand up before we 
started eating and bless the bread, say a prayer 
and th(*n we all crossed ourselves. 1 stopped 
Crossing mvself and mv mother asked ine what 
liappcned: I ansvvered that tbat was what they 
had taught us at school, that there was no God. 
This huit mv inother beyond words. My father, 
in turn. who was a sober and harsh man. said 
“leave him alone. he’ll find tlie riglit way in the 
(*11(1*. The same thing happened with the fisher- 
inen in the Danube D(*lta. who are bigots. a very 
strânge thing happened: until 1 started fishing 
myself. tliev had caught a lot of fish, but then I 
rrfused to bless the sweep net before throwing it 
into the water, and they didn’t catch any fish 
anvmore. For a month they didn’t fisli enough to 
«'at. One of the fishermen, Petrov. started telling 
people that I was an ill omen. But then a smart 
gu\ from Sulina told ine *Tlie, whv don t von 
cross vourself even though von don t believe in 
God?’* 1 didiTt liave a choice, people didn’t ac¬ 
cept ine. kept sending ine home and preferred to 
pav ine just as well, because they would catch 
more fish wlien 1 wasn’t there, so I crossed my- 
self. Starting the very next, fishing was good 
again. (I. P.. 134) 

Tliings weren’t better back then. Things 
aren’t good now. eitlier. with these small pen- 
sions. but vou didn’t live better in those tiines. 
\ot onlv that you could n’t find any food to buy, 
hui vou were not allowed to do what you wanted. 
lor inslance. if you were a party member you 
were not allowed to go to church, as ii there was 
anv connection. But that was exactlv the point: 
they wanted to iinpose a new religion on people. 
It was sucii an unthinkable thing, that only a 
sick mi iul could entertain the idea of annulling 
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God and taking his place. But that new religion. 
as opposed to the Christian religion ol Iove. pro- 
moted hatred and envy. (M. C. J.. 109) 

ATTENDANCE LIST 

Lists with workmen who would sign to attend 
a eertain meeting. Usually. the spontaneous 
ones. (51) 

AUGUST 23 ,U) 

Party instructors used to go to the factories 
and schools and co-opted employees and stu- 
dents. Preparations started two months in ad- 
vance. The wliole show took place in the Avia- 
tors’ Square, where two platfonns were placed: 
Ceausescu’s and Central Committee officials 
platform in the riglit and the platform ol foreign 
guests in the left. There were chalk markings on 
the pavement indicating people how to position 
theinselves. 

The convoy would start in the Union Square, 
all down the boulevard to the Aviators’ Square. It 
was sucii a long and tiring journey. You were not 
allowed to eat or drink until the mardi was over. 
Onlv then you could have a bite or some water. 
Waiters from various restaurants were lined on 
the side. They had come with a table covered 
with while table eloth. with a gas cvlinder and a 
cooker on which they boiled Praguer sausages in 
a bis bowl for 15-20 kg, with an aluminum lid. 
They took the sausages with a piece of metal 
tongs and put them on a paper plate, next to 
some mustard inixed with water and a hun. All 
this food was there for a price. You could also 
buy Cico. for 2 lei a bottle, or beer. 

Your name was put on a list. If you refused to 
participate in the mărcii, you were sanctioned. 

The march started at 8 in tiu* morning and 
ended at 12 or I in the afternoon. First came the 
ariny, then the sanitarv units. then the group of 
civilians from factories. Each factory had a pa¬ 
triotic squad made up of men, who although had 
coinpleted the militarv service, were still con- 
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stantlv trained and updated on the la test type ol 
armament, so tiuit they could be ready to fight in 
case a war broke out. Next came the pioneers. 
Sonic of tbem had bcen selected to offer wreaths 
of flowers to the people in the two platforms. 
The workers were next in line, divided on facto- 
ries. Each factory would chant various slogans 
established beforehand by the party sector in- 
spectors. 

The factories were divided on sectors, irre- 
spective of their characteristics, and tbe people 
were ready to ‘draw’ various symbols or words. 
The group of girls I was part of were wearing 
white sports shoes, white socks, kiinono dresses 
tight at tbe top and loose in lower part, dresses 


that slightly covered vour tliigbs. and red under- 
pants. You had to put on two dresses ol differenl 
colors. After using tbe red dress, you kneeled 
and kept your bead down, so that only the writ- 
ing on the dress could be seen, quickly took off 
the red dress and kept the blue one on. You lield 
the red wrapped up in your hands. 

The pioneers sometimes had white doves in 
their bând, and let tbem flv. Workers would 
carry the flags, which were mostlv given to men. 
who dreaded those heavy flags witli their thiek 
sticks. (M.V., 121) 
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BALCONY 

In the *80s I was about ten years old and 
could not really figure out vvhat it was tliat was 
being said around ine. Among other things., I 
onoe heard about a law that was passed and tliat 
lorbid people from closing their balconies and 
obliged diose who had closed ii[) their balconies 
to undo tlie whole work - on their own expens- 
es, of course. At that age. I was not really inter- 
ested in the number or year of the law. Nor was 
I directiv interested in the problem itsell. since I 
lived with înv parents in a house, and instead ol 
a balconv. we had. luckv us, a courtyard and a 
shed in the back of it. And tliis will teii vou 
about the role of the closed balcony. Because the 
balconies of communist bloeks had been con- 
ceived in keeping with that internaţionalist style 
vvhich did not take into account the specificity of 
the a rea. nor soine minimal geographical condi- 
tions. \s such, the iniţial role of the balcony/log- 
gia as a recreation place within the raţionalist 
aparţineai was altogether lost. Instead, it became 
alternately a storehouse, a greenhouse, or a 
workshop (for things to use in the house and 
other). Small apartinent. scarcity of space - a 
possible solution. \\ hat could one do? More than 
that. climate conditions vary a lot around here, 
from season to season, therefore you had to 
make that space inhabitable for the whole year. 
Certainly, the quality of the closing Solutions 
were and have remained debatable, but from the 
point of view of the owners of apartinents with 
closed balconies, the nevvs about the obligation 
to destroy tliem was completely shocking. 
”How's that. opening up my balcony agairi? Will 


they give ine back the money I gave such and 
such when he built it up for ine?** It was all 
about losing a series of absolutely necessary 
functions tliat were missing from the apartment 
as such (especiallv the storing function) and 
about the impossibility of ever recuperating the 
money the fainily had spent from their own sav- 
ings. When you feel your property is threatened. 
you couldn’t care less about the unitare style ol 
the facades - tliis was the major argument ol the 
law. whieh actually mainly referred. if 1 reinem- 
ber correctlv. to the balconies looking out to the 
main streets. 

It was crazy. Mucii talking and debating: at 
liome, while standing in lines, at work. What 
could vou do, a law is a law! Soine lost their pre- 
cious close-ups. but redid them alright after 
1989. Aunt Sica had the same man redo her bal¬ 
cony who d done it for her before. and the man 
came with the same materials and raised the 
work in two days and a half. More recently. the 
thermopanes have replaced the lovely bus Win¬ 
dows - the apartinents, though, have remained 
as small and eold. (149) 

Because ol the eold and lack of food. we 
closed up the balconv. Tliat s where we kept tiu* 
food supplies, whenever I got to get something 
after standing in lines. But sometime in *82 or 
*83, an order came that asked ine to undo the 
balcony. 1 had to bring the close-up down. other- 
wise the fine was 3000 lei. A town-hall represen- 
tative came together with the block administra¬ 
tor and went from Hat to Hat to see who had and 
who hadn’t opened up their balconies. After 1 re- 
moved it. I put it back and camouflaged it with a 
curtain, so that it couldn’t be seen from the 
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Street, and I tried to evade Controls. (98) 

It was forbidden to liave yonr balcony closed 
up beeause this ruined the aesthetics ol the 
block. But the interdiction only applied to build- 
ings on the main streets, on the boulevards. The 
argument was that the closed balconies weak- 
ened the structure of the block. made it harder 
to refer to and spoiled its looks. It is orie tliing to 
liave tlicin all alike. and another to end up witli 
everv one different froin the other. Also, it was 
forbidden to hang vour laundry on the balcony. 
The balcony was only for flowers and relreshing 
air. (M. A., 113) 

BARTER 

II voii just happened to work somewhere 
where tliey made goods that were in demand. you 
called that luck. Let’s say you were a cook. If you 
were a cook, everyone wanted to know you. You 
had unrestricted access to goods that you could 
trade in exchange for other goods. I lor one 
worked in a clothes factory and ran at the same 
ti ine my own sportswear business. Tliey weren t 
the regular type that you could find in any shop, 
but the posli ones with rubber imprints. I went to 
the hutcher’s, gave the fellow sportswear to go 
around for the whole family, and left hoine with 
a kilo of meat in my bag. (I. II.. 48) 

For ine the barter was the intricate web ol 
eonnections. Bookshop assistants, chiefly the se- 
niors. Iieads of departments, head grocers, etc. I 
took a book from the bookshop and traded it for 
meat from somewhere else. People were killing 
to lay grab on good books sucii as Clavell’s 
“Sliogun” or Fowles’ 'The Magus”. (I. II.. 54) 

BASIN 

Semi-spherical recipient usually. used for 
washing. Wlien the magnificent construction 
sites were opened (the Danube-Black Sea canal, 
the hvdroelectric station in Bicaz, etc.) the work- 
men were nominallv supplied with (deformed, 
vet usabie.) aluminum basins. 


Mucii later, wlien we finally got our telex ision 
(one naţional channel with a two-hour broad- 
casting program per dav, dedicated to the 
Ceausescus), these basins became notorious. 
Since cable TV did not exist and parabolic aerials 
were forbidden, against reception of foreign T\ 
channels, some crafty people, particularly in the 
north of the country. used these aluminum 
basins to make clandestine parabolic aer ia Îs. 
This was the occasion of an announcement post- 
ed in the window of a “’Ferometal shop in 
Suceava: 44 We liave basins for cabling in the Rus- 
sians.” (51) 

RED BUGS 

1 xvill never forget the storv ol the bed bugs. I 
had read about tliem and I eonsidered tliem. as 1 
still consider tliem today, an expression of filth 
and backwardness. I had never seen a bed bug be- 
fore until. in *81. a neighbor stopped ine to let ine 
know that tliere were bed bugs in the block. I an- 
swered einbarrassed that I had never seen any. so 
he was kind enough to bringa dead om» on a piere 
of paper, telling ine about the smell ol whiskey: 
that's not what I think. bed bugs make ine think ol 
totally different things! I tlianked him. we both got 
indignant and after a meeting with the adminis¬ 
trator and other neighbors, we called the disinles- 
tation services. A new problem appeared. some did 
not want to let the disinfestation people enter the 
apartments, it costs and what happens il the walls 
get stained? Bed bugs are not sucii a big disaster. 
after all. It was only then the real batde began and 
xve bardly got rid of the bed bugs. We used to sleep 
with the liglits on. Tliey would craxvl on walls in 
the dark and from the ceiling. tliey fell right on 
you. You had the sensation that nothing could 
clean you after that and that you were definitelv 
humiliated. I think I reached the abyss of huinan 
misery then! (V. M., 127) 

Joke. The Ere van radio station. A listener 
asks us: what would happen il bed bugs could 
glow in the night? Vie answer: then Moscow 
would look like Las Vegas. ((7 \., 7) 
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BICYCLE 

II before 1980 it used to be a mostly rural ve- 
hicle, iu the *80s the bicycle became a familiar 
presenee ori Bucharest streets. which the adults 
seemed to prefer even better tlian the children. 
It vvas gas searcity that provoked the bicycle lasli- 
ion, rather tlian the Roinanians’ preference for a 
healthv sportive Iile. 

The inost accessible bicycles were the “Pegas 
sort. made at the Tohan Armory, and the “mini 
tvpe was the most popular one. The design was ac- 
ceptable, but the price (approximately 1800 lei) 
was not. considering its quality. It was extremely 
heaw. very little resistant. but at least it was not 
too large and eould be folded in two. which made 

V 

transportation bv elevator casier. The saddle 
eould be drawn up to the level ol an adult, but 
after several meters* driving, the bar that held it 
went down. because it was fixed hadly, and you 
had to continue your ride knees close to inouth. 1 
had to remove the bar and introduce a sweep rod 
instead into the pipe. which made it possible to 
keep the saddle at the desired height. 

The Sov iet hicvcles. “Lkraina’. had the same 
price but were more rarely put on sale: and when 
they were. big queues were formed in front of 
the sports shops. It was equally heavy, but of reg¬ 
ular size, and remarkahle resistance. 

The voung preferred the racing bicycle 
“Sputnik*. which was of Soviet origin too. It had 
lour gears, cost 1950 lei and was the favorite 
model of the bicycle thieves. (129) 

BIRTH 

I remember the hospital I was in when my 
two baby bovs were horn. At the time I thought 
the hospilals looked perlectlv normal. On look- 
ing back now. 1 realize they were squalid. I did- 
n’t seem to inind back then. 1 even worked in 
the hospital of the Jilava Prison, since I liadn’t 
got Bucharest residence. Bucharest was a closed 
city. Hard to enter. I’ve seen a lot in Jilava. I 
don’t like to remember about those things. But 
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there was good will. too. The medical personnel 
were quite united. We had to hold together if we 
wanted to cope. A lot of people there were con- 
fined unjustly. Others were real eriminals, 
though. They often pretended to be ill. and the 
pretense was perfect, in order to exchange the 
prison cells for the hospital wards. Thev’d do 
anything to get away from the prison life. Tliev 
were very difficult men. but if you knew how to 
handle them. you eould manage. 

I had my first baby while I was still working 
in Jilava. Soine law had been passed which said 
that women had to liave their babies in the hos- 
pitals specifically appointed to their work places. 
It was absurd: you deliver where and when the 
time coines. I for one had to go to the “August 
23 rd ’’ Hospital. and 1 lived at the other end of 
Bucharest. in the “Militari*' area. which was onlv 
being bnilt at the time. I took a taxi that jolted 
ine through the whole city until we reached the 
hospital (we did not own a car then). It took us a 
lot of time to get there, I wouldn’t know how 
much. When 1 arrived, 1 told the doctors 1 was 
going to deliver that very instant. Nohodv he- 
lieved ine, as I gad just got to the hospital. But it 
was just as Td said. Next to ine there was a lad\ 
who had already been through a lot of pairi. 
After her baby was horn. she told ine she had 
hated ine for delivering so easilv. while she had 
to endure so much. She didn’t know that I had 
been through my labors while in the taxi. 

It was customary for the wornan to speak 
witli a certain doctor in advance and give him 
“his due” to take better care of her. Just that 
there was no guarantee that he would be in hos¬ 
pital at the exact time of your labors, so it was 
still the doctor on duty who assisted the birth. 
What was the use. then? Birth is something phys- 
iological. Something normal. And afterwards von 
eould pay the due. naturally. 

It was a midwile. not a doctor, who assisted mv 
second birth. 1 went to the hospital and that 
wornan gave ine so much confidence that 1 told 
her I wanted to lrave the baby with her by my side. 
She was a bit elderly, you eould see she had expe- 
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rience. WTien I told lier that, she stared at ine and 
said OK. She only told ine we liad to work togeth- 
er and that 1 would have to obey her completely. 
and everything would be all right. It was hot, and 
she was a bit chubby. She closed tlie door, and 
took oii all her clothes except the panties and the 
bra. and helped me deliver. I don’t remeinber 
what I gave her afterwards. (E. I. A., 16) 

BLACK MARKET 

When I was a student, I made my pocket 
money by selling blue jeans on the black inarket. 

I bought them in the hostel from foreign stu- 
dents and sold them in my town at double price. 
The inoney would never stay in my pocket for 
more than three days: I went witli my friends to 
the Budapesta Restaurant and stood treats for 
evervone. (G. S.. 86) 

BLOCK ADMINISTRATOR 

I remeinber that once, while Corning from 
work, old irian Presur, the administrator, 
stopped me at the entrance to the block: “one 
moment, lady, I have to talk to you about soine- 
tliing.” Me took me aside, lowered his voice, 
lirici my elbow intimately and told me that two 
comrades had come from my office to inquire 
about me and my life. Poor old Presur, he was a 
good man, but Iiinited and fu11 of self-impor- 
tance. He told me how he had praised me to- 
gether with two ol her neighbors, and asked 
those inen how came that I couldn’t f inel a good 
husband at work. By the time I reacted, while 1 
was watching hiin unmoving and with inouth 
wide open, old Presur hurried to suggest a good 
matcli: the neighbor from the 7^ floor, a retired 
secret service agent who had access to the store 
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of the Interior Ministry and a domestic man. I 
remeinber that the inost difficult part was to rid 
myself of the familiar attitude of the friendly ad¬ 
ministrator in a poliţe way. I felt rotten from 
liead to toe. My hand hurt from the heavy bag I 
was holding, and at home it wasiFt even possible 


to take a shower, as the bathtub was full of re- 
serves of water. 1 climbed to the tenth floor and 
I put on a big smile for my daughter waiting tor 
me at home. (V. M., 89) 

BLOCK OF FLATS 

The communist block of flats is very inuch 
similar to a mixer, if you think of the way it was 
used by the party and state leaders. After alinost 
thirty years of professed c.ounter-elitist policy, 
every block is a strânge mixture of population ol 
the most varied social extraction. (V. M.. 123) 

BLUE JEANS 

Those who managed to travel abroad or those 
who became friends with those who traveled 
abroad got to wear real blue jeans. \s for the 
rest. we were only interested to know where the 
blue jeans were made in Romania. For export 
trade, that is. Romanian textile plants used to 
inake very good quality jeans for exportation. An 
example is the Botoşani plant, which produced 
at a profit for three years: it became the foremost 
factory in the whole county, thanks to the blue 
jeans it manufactured in loan system. 

There was also the more regular linen and 
hempen fabric, which they called ‘"blue jeans 
fabric”, but was not even remotely that. It was 
more like a tarpaulin or rug. (1. 11.. 54) 

BONES 

One of my colleagues was saving for a new 
house. The financial effort was huge, as her fam- 
ily included a husband, two children of student 
age, her old and sick mother. A perfect cook. she 
managed to put together meals out of mere 
scrap. The basic ingredients were usually bones. 
She was on the lookout for them in every market 
and would buy huge quantities of them. She 
boiled them, and used the gravy and whatever 
scraps of meat she could carve out of the bones 
to cook soup and pilaf. 
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One day, dressed in a beautiful fur coat 
(dowry from lier grandma), slie happened to be 
in tbe Amzei Piaza when the word was spread 
that there were bories on sale. She stood in the 
line and bought 12 kilos. Triumphantly sbe 
marehed out of tbe shop. when a lady friend of 
lier asked ber. amazed: "Mv dear, bow inany 
dogs do von keep at borne? (75) 

BOOKS 

I remeinber that after a brief exhibition, in 
81-82. Mihai Stanescu. had a book published, 
which disappeared completelv (rom tbe inarket. 

I do noi. remeinber the naine of the book but I 
remeinber soine ot the caricatures. One was with 
Sophia Loren, who was giving an interview. She 
was asked what projects she baci for the future, 
and she said “I finished tbe lirst weeding and I 
prepare myself for ihe second.” The caricature 
with tbe policeinan telling to the train driver that 
lie should puii over was fantastic. Obviously, it 
was tiu* presidential line coming that way. An- 
other one with an ainbulance, which was com¬ 
pletele destroyed. There were many caricatures. 
but 1 could onlv remeinber these (A. V.. 7) 

We gave it to the notary: it was tbe onlv tliing 
that be asked. (A.\.. 52) 

I remeinber 'The Textbook of tbe Happen- 
ings” by Ştefan Agopian, published in that peri¬ 
od. There was a '"List of tliose who said that...” 
One was wondering bow it was published with or 
without tbe police approval because the political 
allusions were crystal clear. 

A successful novei was Silviu Angelescu’s, 
"Calpuzans” which was well received. Silviu was 
"covered up” bv Mavrogheni’s history. Tbe 
epocii bappenings were tben cbanged and trans- 
ferred onto Ceausescu as the inain liero. (A. V.. 7) 
When "The Most Beloved of AII Humans" 
appeared. a scandal hroke loose. It was said that 
Marin Preda received I ini11ion dollars. One mil- 
lion dollars was enough to renovate the Cozia 
Monasterv. (A. V.. 52) 

Presents were made - Xerox copios or whole 
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printed books - for instance: "'The Păltiniş 
Diary”, Steinhardt. When iny father. Radu 
Petrescu went to France, he made only one trip. 
but be shortened bis stay just to buy books. He 
came with linge suiteases with books, out ol 
which they confiscated Eliade and Eugen 
lonescu at the custoins. He honestly hoped to 
hide them ainong tbe Sherlock Holines or 
Agatha Christie books. (A. V., 52) 

In '88. I stayed in the rain five liours queuing 
in front of a bookstore. I knew that they had a 
book by Liiceanu. I took 7 copies of the "Epis- 
tolary” and I gave them to mv friends. After I 
reacl the book I wrote a letter to the author. I 
was excited beyond control. Fortunatelv. I did 
not send it. (111) 

As soon as you saw that in a shop. in a book¬ 
store, they “had” books... This was another cap- 
tion at tbe time, they “had”, they “brought...a 
lot of people cpieiied. For anything. Everything 
they had at the bookstore, was bought. books 
were very cheap. Sometimes, ainong them. you 
could find Bulgakov or that one, what was ber 
naine. Rodica Ojog-Brasoveanu with the police 
captain who would corne victorious out ol everv 
situation. this was different. But you had to 
queue for books. (S. R.-B., I). R.-B., 138) 

There were no queues in front ol the book- 
stores. The books were sold in tbe back. "The 
Most Beloved Of AII Humans”, created an ex- 
traordinary confusion, everybody thought that it 
was about Coinrade Ceausescu....we made a de- 
tour when we saw it on the table, uutil tbe lirst 
people had the chance to read it. and at that mo¬ 
ment. it disappeared completely, and it became a 
tliing of fantastic exchange value. 

The books were not expensive. Tbe shop as- 
sistants from the bookstore did not sell them 
with inore money, although they could have. But 
inoney was not important. One could have big 
amount of money, but when one had the chance 
to buy a good book, one seemed to have been 
blessed by Cod. The shop assistants sold books 
in exchange for other favors. Favors in return 
for favors. (I.H., 54) 
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Tliere were good books, very good books. I 
încânt the publishing houses bad different col¬ 
icei ions. Pliere was: “Adventure**, vvliere one 
conId read adventure books. I reineinber tliere 
was an "A * on the cover. Latei* on, tliere was tlie 
collection “Enigma”, a collection of adventure 
books. too. Tbe “Dauphin” collection was prettv 
mucii tbe same. as a genre. The collection for 
cbildren was '‘Tbe Library for Everyone *. A 
book was 2 lei. 2 lei! So 1 bought all kinds of 
tliein for ine. One could liave found everything. 
You could buy from Creanga -“tbe Goat with 
Tliree Kids”- to Kafka. All tbe possibly iinagin- 
able range. The bookstores were loaded. This 
was up until 1985 or 1986. (1. II., 29) 

Towards tbe end of the eighth decade, all tbe 
books tbat were publisbed started to look worse 
and worse. Tbe papei* looked more and more as 
toilet papei*, very often baving different liues 
Irom pink to green, sometimes even tliree 
sbades in tbe same volume. (160) 

BORDER 

On Saturdays and Sundays, free access out 
was allowed at tbe country bordei*. All you bad to 
do was present vour II) and you could cross tbe 
bordei* to Bulgaria and buy aliments and even 
certain electric apparatuses that were not avail- 
ablc in tbe country. You could buy tliem cheap 
and did not liave to pay for custom taxes. Ruse 
and Negru-Voda are two of tbe frontier localities 
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wbere you could cross tbe bordei*. Bulgaria was 
also tbe place wbere Romanians could find ba- 
nanas and oranges. In Romania they were onlv 
available on bolidays. (M. V 7 .. 157) 

BOULEVARD OF THE TOILETS 

Tbe word spread tiuit tbe present extension of 
tbe Dacia Boulevard was built at Ceausescu’s re- 
quest, so that lie could reacli tbe Cotroceni area 
more easily. Tbe extension was called either w The 
Way of Silit*’ or, more decently, “Tbe Boulevard 
of the Two Toilets”, since it connected two very 
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frequented public toilets, one in tbe Romana Plaz- 
za and tbe other in tbe Grivita area, near tiu* gas 
station. In between tbe Writers Union and tbe 
Academy, tliere was a small park. wbere people 
used to play football or tbe writers used to take a 
nap after a tiring restaurant “session . Tbev cut 
tbe road right through tliat park. (7) 

BOWS (AND RIBBONS) 

It was a ribbon with two big bows, resem- 
bling roses. Tliev bad to be reallv big. 1 remem- 
bei* tliat in tbe beginning iny motber bad made 
ine one with fewer petals and seeing tbe other 
colleagues wearing fuller bows was a tragedv for 
ine. It was a fashion imposed by Ceausescu in 
sebools, after coming back from China. I can still 
remember tliat 1 used to take tbe bows in a bag 
to scliool, so that they wouldn’t crease. Tbe bows 
were attached to tbe ribbon; it was all part of tbe 
uniform. You weren’t allowed to leave vour rib¬ 
bon at borne. We all wore tbe same uniform, as 
if enrolled in tbe ariny. Tliere were soinc rc- 
strictions. too, meaning that you weren’t allowed 
to wear vour bair long, unless in a ponytail. Pbev 
used to control everything. (0. S.. 120) 

Yet, unlike tbe ribbon, tbe bows were never 
compulsory. Tve never worn those. Neitber liave 
other classmates. But as far as tbe ribbon was 
concerned, it was a real competition among us- 
wbich bad tbe most beautiful and unusual rib¬ 
bon. I couldnt stand the broad ribbon. made of 
elastic, wbich used to squeeze my ears and mv 
head. My motber crocheted one for ine, wbich 
was never broader than 2 cin. Tben tiu* fashion 
of plastic ribbons came, more rigid, more deli- 
cate and almost invisible. Tlieir onlv disadvan- 
tage was they would break very easily. Tbe rib¬ 
bon, bowever obligatory, was worn everv once in 
a wliile. Everything depended on the teacher. 
We always bad tliem when we bad Romanian, 
and when we bad English with our elass maşter, 
we used to take tliem off with relief. (160) 
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BREAD 

Iii tbe "80s after graduating froin the univer- 
sitv. I wondered if 1 should go to Transylvania, 
becaase I had to clioose between Transylvania 
and Bucharest. Bucharest gave you a kind a se- 
curity, food was more accessible. In the country 
life was getting liarder, it was an extrernely diffi- 
cult period. Certain areas were privileged some- 
liow. in other areas the System of ration cards 
was back. I must teii that Bucharest was affected 
bv tbe tact that the peasants wanted to buy bread 
to feed tbe pigs. There was no wheat, no inaize 
(one was forced to give away almost everything 
one cultivated in front ol one’s liouse, on a sinall 
land plot) People had houses near Bucharest or 
even in tbe city. raising cattle. aniinals that they 
led with bread. \\ bat generated this? A lot oi 
problems. Manv because of tbe bad bread. One 
knew tbe bread went to aniinals. So everybody 
ate bad bread, incredibly bad bread. The phe- 
nomenon persisted uiitil '93- 94. (114) 

BRIBERY 

There are manv synonvms for bribery in Ro- 
inanian. though there are slight differences be- 
tween tliem. Tbe most freqttent words in everv- 
dav language are backbander or kickback. The 
present and gift. words with different basic 
meanings in tbe rural world, bave been bor- 
rowed. changed and used as variants for bribery. 
So the present can inean extra inoney for soine 
honest or dishonest legal service, consisting of 
*art objects or consumer goods due to lack of 
foreign currency. 

Traditionally it is a present offered to god- 
parents on certain occasions. 

Lawyers and judges used to take: framed go- 
belins, red crystal bowls (imitating the Bohemia 
ones), china fruit dishes, imitations of Rosenthal 
stvle, silvei* and crystal and bronze and crystal 
fruit dishes. large macrame „doilies“, tablecloths 
embroidered bv bând, oii paintings showing edi- 
ble still li fes. flowers and landscapes, sensuous 
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woinen, big trinkets (the bigger and more natu- 
ralistic, the more precious), sometimes genuine 
second-hand art objects and books. 

Most presents were placed on tbe desk in the 
liouse. 

Other presents taken were: Kent cigarettes 
boxes, foreign coffee bags, whisky, “wrapped“ 
eau-de-Cologne and deodorants, home electronic 
equipinent, foreign most of the time, any kind of 
Western goods. 

The habit bas been preserved, but today 
lawyers take icons mainly. 

1 gave presents on all sides owing to some 
overseas relatives' generosity to whom 1 owed 
my successful divorce action or all contacts with 
public administration at that time. 

As compensation, 1 told my children that tbe 
present is given to godparents on Cbristmas Dav 
and Sbrove Tuesday. Therefore, tbey gave tbe 
godparents towels, knot-shaped bread and one 
year a living goose. (125) 

To get a licence, a house, a rise in salary or 
anything else more easily, one bad to treat tbose 
who helped you at a pub or to give tliem rare 
goods such as coffee. cigarettes or refined 
drinks. Foreign wrapped coffee existed at that 
time. Kent, Marlboro. Pali Mall, LM. BT 
cigarettes were difficult to be found at that time 
and were brought from shops, luxurious public 
places for tbose who worked abroad. Miliţia took 
presents moderately. They took food: meat. 
cigarettes, butter, salami. (M. A., 155) 

Once a traffic warden suspended my driving 
license and somebody told me what to give liiin 
to have it back. Tbe present included many bot- 
tles of wine, a Kent cigarette box and a coffee 
bag. (C.V., 129) 

Apart from inoney, any unusual goods could 
be used to reward different Services: coffee. for¬ 
eign cigarettes (at least BT from our Bulgarian 
neighbors), stockings, papei* cases, special pens, 
books, glasses, anything. Usually these objects 
were provided by influential persons and ac- 
quaintances or due to your job. (E.I.A., 16) 
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BUCHAREST I.D. 

The problem was serious liere. The rule was 
tliat Ceausescu alone could confirm the granting 
of a Bucharest II) to soineone who came from 
the province. The condition was tliat he or she 
should he employed, otherwise it was oui of the 
question. Or else by way ol rnarriage. My pro¬ 
blem was tliat. since I lived just outside 
Bucharest, 1 didn’t have a Bucharest I.D.: the 
idea was tliat if vou lived in the vicinitv of the 
city you could corn mute. Bucharest was a closed 
eity: you broke in either by distribution (which 
you could onlv get if you were well connected) or 
if you were a Securitate agent. The criterion was 
obviously political in nature: you liad to he a 
party member, to be horn into a fainily of peas- 
ants or workmen (which meant you were not re- 
gistered in a political file, which might mention 
some relative serving time at the canal or in 
prison), or to be solicited by an institution (tliis 
was the case witli the Securitate Office, which 
Ceausescu always wanted to expand). Most peo- 
ple chose to marry for positions. I, for instance, 
if I wanted to remain in Bucharest, I could have 
picked orie of my colleagues who had Bucharest 
residence, remain pregnant, and tlien he’d have 
to marry ine, since in socialist terms the notion 
of a fatherless child was sheer nonsense; and 
tlius I could have obtained my Bucharest I.D. 
Manv ruined their lives in tliis way. because mar- 
riages became unnatural, cases of mismatching. 
Yet, the rule was tliat in order for a rnarriage of 
tliis sort to be validated, the couple had to live 
together for at least 5 years. 1 orice had a col- 
league who married a woman who lived outside 
Bucharest, and therefore did not have a 
Bucharest I.D.. and they decided to go live to- 
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gether in the wife’s house, just outside 
Bucharest. Meanwhile, the reorganization of 
Bucharest was initiated and they both found out 
one day tliat none of them had a Bucharest I.D. 
anv iriore. Tliis tliing with the 1.1). was a mess: 
vou couldn’t move to Bucharest if you didrTt 
have a place to work, but you couldn’t get work 
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in Bucharest if you didn’t have a Bucharest I.D. 
You also needed a Bucharest address. bv all 
means. And only few companies received you 
(the Common Transportation Coinpany, or the 
rubber works in the Southern d i stricts ol 
Bucharest) (0. S., 169) 

Moving to Bucharest was a whole adventure. 
If your connections did the job for you, very 
well. If not, you were forced to enter a network 
of parţial Solutions, compromise and delays 
which cost a lot of money, because vou depend- 
ed upon the district officer, the executives at the 
Fiscal Office, and other sucii fearful instances. II 
you had the misfortune to settle temporarily 
witliin an area of 30 km away from Bucharest, 
tliat was it, you never made your way into the 
capital. The people who lived just outside 
Bucharest did not stand a chance, the regula- 
tions said it explicitly. Only rnarriage did it. A 
house was bard to get too, not even the trade 
union could help you. (114) 

Once I tried to arrange for a girl from the 
province, Carmen was her name, to get married 
with a guy who lived in Bucharest. The girl was 
stunning, great looks and all. The guv wanted 
10.000 lei, the girl said yes, but he asked for 
something more: one night together as mau and 
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wife. The girl ran away, it was out of the ques¬ 
tion. Tliat’s how a Bucharest I.D. idvll came to 
an end. (I. H., 48) 

I reinember one time vvhen 1 went out to buy 
chicken. II I presented my work cârd. I could 
have, besides the chicken, some clieese. butter 
and some other things. When I reached the 
counter, the shop assistant told ine she couldn’t 
give ine the clieese and butter because I didn’t 
have a Bucharest I.D. and tliat the cârd was not 
enougli. I started to sliout at her. My colleagues 
who were standing in queue with ine began rais- 
ing hell and told the shop assistant to give ine 
what I wanted. But she wouldn’t. 1 happened to 
have a pair of tongs in my hand, so I threatened 
her with the tongs and told her tliat if she would¬ 
n’t give ine the clieese and butter, Td puii out 
her nose with my tongs. What with the 
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screaming and threalening, she finally gave ine 
the cheese and the butter, together with the 
chicken. (I. C. M., 172). 

BULB 

Eeonomies were in order, not of our own 
monev. but of naţional electric: povver. So that no 
Street lainp was ever lit. and after ten in the 
evening the Windows of the shops and restau- 
rants went dark. In the staircases ol the blocks 
tliere were bulbs only on every other floor, and 
inside their liomes people lived in half dark, sim- 
pl\ because tliere was nothing else on sale but 
bulbs of maximum 40W. It was beli. we read at 
lainp ligiit - tliere were tliose bed lamps with 
metal screen and the bulb in the shape ol a can- 

dle. (125) 

Permanent concern of the State. The advice 
was to use onlv 40\\ bulbs in tbe rooms. One 
project was to put fridges out of order during 
winters. A fa ir proposal, since the tempera ture 
inside was so low the food could not possibly get 
altered. (51) 

Bulbs were a real capital in the "80S. We all 
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chased thein, especially tliose that exceeded the 
regular 40W. The bulb on the hali of the block 
was always being stolen. Some people used to 
protect it with a wire screen and put a small lock 
on it. Others just replaced the bulbs one after 
the other, whenever tliey had any. (90) 

BUTTER 

You could only wangle your butter: mv inom 
did. 1 must admit, she knew someone at the 
storc... But cominon people? You stood in a 
queue, waited to see if anything was brouglit in. 
AII retired people were waiting sitting on their 
fishing stools, in front of food Stores. “Butter is 
coming today!” “Come along, neighbour, but- 
ter’s coming!” They were just sitting tliere, in 
the event that something migbt “come”. They 
did not need something in particular, they were 
just waiting for anything, that was their Iun. The 
waiters, cooks, butchers, these were the big 
shots. They could get anything. And the lood 
sliop assistants, too, they also could lav hands on 
cheese or milk. (114) 
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CAN 

I remember there were somr long. b in.tr 
shelves. and as long as tbe shelves were tbe rows 
ol eans witli beans and baron, wliicli tbe workers 
us<‘d to eat with a newspaper as a tableeloth dur- 
ing tbrir luncii break. Something absolutel\ 
awlul. \\hicb a normal limnan being could not 
possiblv eat. \\ r could lind some \ietnamese 
slirimps. wliicli were great. Tliese usuaUy oeeu- 
pied a dilferent shell. I nderneath. you Inund 
peaeli and aprjeot rom pole. Thev a II looked 
awlul. people said thev were made in large "batb 
tubs and it was exactly bow those vals looked 
likr at tbe lactorv. On tbe otlier side ol tbe 
slielves. actuallv a sort ol shop Windows, there 
was ţin 1 liquor department vvbere we could lind: 
cooling drinks. like sour elierrv svrup. or rasp- 
berrv svrup (There were some staIls in tbe parks 
tluit bad a device wliicli combined soda with tbis 
svrup and we could drink a sort of beverage in 
tbe park.) There was vvine. wliicli was said to be 
made ol slixers. and cost 19 lei (it was nained 
SIi\(‘rini) and lliere also was plinii brandv: "Iwo 
I > Inins or "Dobrin s Kves . There also was 
Bl\\. meaning. "brandv froin wine*\ wliicli was 
tbe* most awlul ol tliem alI. Rarely could we tind 
doublv refined alcohol. wliicli tbe alcobolics 
bouglit and liltered. (III) 

CANTEEN 

We were over 1000 students dining in a can- 
t ci “ii ol 250 places. We bad classes at scliool Irom 
eidit in tb(‘ morniim till eigbt in tbe evening. 
witli an bour luncii break. We bad to wait in an 


enormous (|ueue so tliat we could 1 1 a\e luncii 
and. von can imagine, in an bour I did not get to 
th(‘ (‘ating part. Beeause ol tliat. tliree dii\> in a 
week. I did not liave luncii, beeause I did not 
liave th(‘ cliance. and tbe otlier tbr(‘e da\> I did 
not liave diuner beeause I liiiisli(“d tbe classis at 
eight o’eloek. and tiu» canteen was clox‘d at tliat 
bour. W e would sull nur diniu»r cârd. bi»cause tbe 
lood was not tliat great but tbe\ would clieck up 
on us. Plie person in eliarge with tbe liostel 
would usuallv clieck. We bad to I< t exervonr 
know beeause evervbodv was expeet(»d to present 
tbe cârd with bis name on. When we knew tliat 
there was a control, we disappeared in our bos- 
tel. (I. C. M.. 167) 

\t Cotroceni at 303. where tbe Institute ol 
Sports is now. tiu» lood was all rigbt. \nd at nint‘ 
o clock when tbe canteen closed. tbe last stu- 
dents tliat came knew tliat tb(“\ would g(»t tbe ev 
cess ol lood. Vnd tliev came. 11 1 <»\ (|ii(‘ued. it was 
a prettv ordered (|ikuk*. Mter tliev closed. nuce 
tli<‘ ones with cards bad eaten. all tbe lood tliat 
was leit was given to tbe rest ol them. to all tliat 
queue. One could se<‘ at li\c to ninc bow tiu» 
canteen started leeming with people». Ooom! 10 
people. (I. II.. S. R.-B.. 132) 

CAP 

Woinen. meri and cbildrcn wore tbe Russian 
fur cap. It bad llaps tliat prot(»cted tiu» ear>. tiu* 
forebead and tbe nape of cold. The Romanian 
ones were made ol Iamb lur. ’PIn» Russian \ari- 
ants contributed to tbe social stratilieation ol tiu* 
ones wbo wore tlumi: tbe iiud(»rpri\ileg(»d wore 
caps mad(» of rabbit fur. tlien tlien* were tbe 
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oncs wearing nutria. ott(‘r. fox. wolf and mink 
lur. 

I In* prier ol a Ixussian cap bouglit ori an ac- 
(piainlaner s\ steni. was somewhrrc bctwern hali 
ol llir mode>t salarv and two or tlirrr salarirs. 
The tourists who went oii ().\.T. 1 1 ip> on husi- 
ne>> wonld bring caps. \t a errlain moimmt. 
women prrlrrrrd llie whiIr or silvcr lo\ cap and 
eollar. Ilicse carne Irom Polarul, bv illicit trade 
routes. In Mamaia, on the nudists* bracli. I saw 
wommi who would tcar Polish fur caps from 
racii otlier s hands. 

Whcn it snowcd. women would frec|iientlv 
eovcr tlicsc caps. considrrcd an cxpensive 
clothcs item. w iîl 1 plastic bags. (III) 

CAROL 

In one oi the nights around Lhristmas. Dan 
\asta. the colicelor and his wile would i>athcr a 
I ew Irirnds. a ho ut 10 or Io to assisl. in lin* ir 
siimptuoii.s house. al thr ritual ol carol singing. 

I ho carolrrs were voung pcoplc irom the (’on- 
ser\ator\. who would not sing onlv the usual car¬ 
ols but also old carols. lolk carols. and old Bvzan- 
tine songs diseovercd tlirough specialized 
studios. In sucii an atinosphcre ol precious 
pircrs. < ombinrd in sucii a refined wav. near a 
table (I tliink it was a Uegencr stvlr) lull of deli¬ 
caţi* goodir>. macle and arrangrd in sucii a so- 
phisticate mannrr h\ a moth(‘r-in-law Irom 
Banat, in the midiile of sucii distinguishcd 
gucst.v. I. and I am a rallier snobbish person. was 
absoluteK delightrd: the mixture bctwern wliat- 
rvrr was tradiţional and modern. between reli- 
«rioiis and wliatever was ol a rare cultural qualitv. 
hetweeii the spectacular and the natural side ol 
the least seemeil great to mc. Mavbe a little too 
welI mis-en-scene. \n isle ol perlection. enough 
lor one to draw one s hreath. so that the next 
da\. one could run about in the (*mpt\ Stores and 
markets. looking for (^s. butter and llour for 
the (’l 11 ist mas sponge cakes. looking for meat for 
the pig s trotters (pork jellv). Mrs. \asta had had 
soni(‘ luck: al the (âmstructions Institute, the lec- 


turers and the prolessors had alreadv reeei\ed a 
Irozen hen Irom the canteen for the \ew \eai*Ţ 
Eve. (87) 

I he doctor (Irângu Mexandru Bronitki 
would go caroling and singinu the Star si mg w it 1 1 
the little children. witli his grandchildren. Ilc 
would gatlier a lot ol children. Tlirrr was no 
necd to make a special "Star . Ile alreadv had 
the star on an umhrella. \nd he would close the* 
umbrella w hen he got out of the house and open 
it when he came in, and therr von have it - the 
star. (/randfather and grandchildren would go 
Irom house to house. where he knew the\ would 
he recei\ed properlv. It was wond(*rful! Ile also 
had two girls Irom the (.onservatorv: he had an 
extraordinare carol choir. (P. P.. 143) 

Merisor had macle a star out ol a (diinese 
iiiarble game. Inside t li o game there was a star- 
>hap(‘d piec(* ol cârd. fhe cârd was eovered witli 
eolored tinloil saved throughout the vear au 
earelulh kept lor the holida\s. In the (Jiristmas 
lrc*c*. I would hang tinloil spiral decorations as 
tinsel. Merisor planai in the middle ol the star 
an Italian manger ol the Lord s Birth. The han- 
dle ol the star was made out ol an enormous 
(izecli pencil eovered with tinloil. I dressed the 
children in their homemade padded clothcs. 
Merisor put a Bulgarian hat on. and gavr the 
childn*n a small bo\ hag Irom Maramureş and 
olf wc went camping with mc as a bodvguard Im*- 
cause thev leared thev would Ih* attacked bv the 
little Ovpsies who stoh* Irom tiu* carohus. l irst. 
\ve W(‘iit to thr house ol a Iriend who was dreo- 
rating her (diristmas tn*e. \\<‘ recr*i\ - ed nuts eo\- 
erecl with hom*\ and apples. Tlum we gol to the 
honses on the Luthcran Strent: a collector ol 
painlings. two old ladies. The old ladies blessed 
the parents who tauglit their children how to 
stick to tradition. I would wait lor tliem in the 
street. in 1 ronţ ol the hlock ol flats. and tiu* little 
(ivpsies tliat passed h\ ine would Mng carols to 
me. On our wav liome, we ni(‘t a group ol stu- 
dents. near the students* liostel in Moxa. wlm 
asked us to sing a few carols to them. As one cari 
s(*(*. the sehedule invent<*d sp(*cial caroling for- 
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miilas. 11leit are not strielb oriented towards the 
house. hui towards lin* person. irrespective ol 
the pielei 1 he/she mierlit linii himself/hersell: in 
the subwav. in the bus. in tbe tram or in the 

stiwt. (7) 

OARTOONS 

I remeinber the wav tliev broadeast eartooiis 
oii l\ . II I was pIii\ inoutside. in\ motlirr 
would < a11 ine, but the\ were over bidon* I ar- 
rived hoiue. Lliev were reallv unattraetive... 
Miauuel and balauri or Mihaela. Tbere was one 
tliing that puzzled ine about T\. I didiTl know 
what “partialb eolour* ineant beeause I liad a 
blaek and wbite I \ set. (70) 

One rould sre earloons oii video, tlmsr vvbo 
had one. and also at Doina cinema, whrrr thr\ 
would show the lamous l)isne\ movies - “|0| 
Dalmatians . "Bambi . “The Aristocrat Cais”. 
Arar tbe cinema, lliere was a storc ealled ’Tliree 
little bears”. selling goods lor kids. (160) 

CEAtJSESCU 

Ceauseseu visited an \lriean eountrv and 
rame bark with a monke\. and wlirn Iie got oii 
the airplane. sonie asked him ii the monk(*\ was 
Leana with a beautilul tan. 

Ceausescu went to \ isit China. In* got oll the 
plane. Leana stumbled and he told her: "strw- 
peed! K\ervbod\ elapped tlieir Irands: "llurrav. 
mir corii rade leader bas just leu meii bis lirst (.1 1 i- 
nese word. (III) 

In the 80 s. (a‘ausi‘seu promisei! to lirlp with 
monev and food tiu* population ol...l edrral l\<‘- 
puhlie ol Dermanv. It was awesome. ((>. \ ..7) 

rhere was a film broadrast ou 7 abc. It was 
mainlv about (!eausi'sni > diplomas and about 
hi> exain at the rnd of bis bigii seliool (haeealau- 
reate) whieli wasgranted hv I)iul 1 seliool, no. 10: 
kosmodimiianskaia. (its lormer name was the 
(’entral Seliool). Otlier important politieal per- 
sorialities (like \ erele) were also grantrd diplo¬ 
mas h\ tlrat institution. The lunnv part is that 


the film. (I do not know who made it). statei! 
elearb tliat In* got bis diploma a short linie he- 
lore bis eollege diploma. Ile riskeil heeominu a 
college graduati 1 helore he graduated the li iul 1 
seliool. Tins is beeause all things weri 1 top secret, 
and onlv wlien tliev were alloweel to look into tbe 
matter did tliev disroxer the diser(‘pane\.(III) 

""CELEBRAŢIOM Ol ROMANI I I S 11\\l 

\\ h\ did I never go to the (.Vlehration ol l!o- 
mania... \l a eertain moment wlu'ii I was. I 
think. in înv liltli grade 1 . 11K'V came to m\ seliool 
to riM*mit us lor the (ielebration of Romania. 
Wliat wi* had to do was to iill the staHs and to 
liandle the plate- with the eulogistie eaplioiis t id- 
dressed to the learlers ol the eountrx. ()l eour-e. 
evervtbiiig was eompulsorx. \ vear beforr. the 
same tliing had bappeiietl with m\ hrother > 
elass. Ile got awav lor the mere reason tliat ii<* 
wore glasses. Tlien. mother eame with the idea 
to invokr the same reason in mv case as well. 
\nd it worked. Anvwav. I was reailv disappoint- 
ed. beeause all mv eolleagues had a wonderlul 
time and tliev kept telling stories about it long. 
after ibis bappeiietl. ( I 60) 

Aon sliould know tliat the sober teaehers did 
not take ibis seriousb. Mv opinion i- tliat thi- 
had a positive leedhaek. in tbe sense tliat soim* 
values got promoted. I he authors got to confirm 
tlieir \alue and tliis was a good tliing. but taken 
as a wliole. the festival was kitseli. But lliere had 
been a lew good things too. Iii nur eoiinlv. I 11 I- 
eea. a group ol daneers led h\ a methoilologist 
Irom 11 10 culturi 1 and edueation eenter ol the 
eountv. who had been ahroail manv times. e\en 
won 11 10 Bio Prize at Ides. And I > ri\ iuhotorile 
de la \ieulitel (the Meulitel Nightingales). a 
eboir ol tradiţional lolk musie. I eannot explain 
to mvsell whv. I think mavhe beeause of all the 
wine tliat was lliere. was extraordinara One ol 
the nightingales was magnilieent. an uiisebooled 
soprano voiee. ju>t with (iod - gilt. wa> absolute 

l\ di\in(‘. (I. P.. 134). 
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OLNSORSHIP 

< .«‘iis«n>hi|> exrrrised in dillerenl dnmains: 
niiIit«ir\. reelrsiasliral. artistic. mraiis Iir>ţ and 
loremnst an idrnln^iral control ol th(* diseniirse. 
I be control i" attributed to an ollicial instiui- 
lion. Iii eommunisl Romania. emsorsbip as an 
aulononinus mstiiution is abolisbed bv a deci- 
>ion • >! tlic (amiral (.nmmittee ol tlic Romanian 
(.ommunist Rarlv in June I ( )77 as a eonsr- 
t|urnre ol externai pressurr. I rom tlien tm- 
wards. llie eensor rolo multiplv. Iliere will Im* 
an auto-ceu*orsbip |)raetie(‘d Ia eaeli institution. 
Iii a |>iihlisliin<£ boţise. lor instanee. tiu* publiea- 
1 ion ol a volmnc-* "corisidered inadecpiate bv tbe 
lîoard in eliar^e ol Literaturi* and Rublications 
ol tbe (.ullure and Socialist Ldueation (muncii 
(( .>.L.(.) ini|ilied tbe rcsponsihilitv ol tbe deei- 
>io1 1 laetor>: brad. eliiel editor, editor in ebarjre 
ol llie book. II tbe \oluiiie or tbe press l(*\l were 
ab^oluleb bostiie lo tbe eommunisl resimt* or 
even lo llie Lomrade and llis Ladv. tbe directiv 
ivspniisiblr people \\ere lired and tbe wilbdrawn 
|iri i il i i i^is were burnt. Hei ore llie publication ol a 
\oluuie or llie |nv>rnlalion ol a lilm. llie autbors 
would iisiiallv Inul oul wbieli were tbe banului 
>e(|ueiu r> ol tliose Work*. I liese were lo be rluil- 
inaled or modilied. llie ncgnliations between 
tbe autlior and llie een>or would start, as well as 
llie appeals ol tbe aullior* addressed lo partv in- 
slanee bijîber tban tiu* eensor. and linallv. tbe 
cumplaints ol llie eensor addressed to tiu* same 
liiirb iiistance. Moşi ol llie limes, tbe autbors 
would accept llie mutilations imposed b\ lin 1 
eensor beeause nlberwisr tiu* publieatioii would 
ba\e berii blocked. Despile souie Ii-1> ol internai 
n>e. tbere ne\er was a well-deliiied nuiuber ol 
intrrdirlioiis. *o llial <*\er\lliiiiii eould be "inler- 
preted . llius eeiisored. I be alllisions were 
( alled "lizards . a perleelK adecpiatc metapbor. 

I be <1 ipper\ rapid lizard appears and disappears 
in ti 1 1 \ lissiire>. iii inteislices. (.cnsors saw dan- 
G<*r e\er\wbere. \croii. \obime piil>lislîe<I b\ 
Lujien (izek in I reneli is translated in Romani- 
an in IRo() vvitli tiu* anodv ne/dull litl(*: "Roman 


Se<|uence . Tlic cbailf'e ol llie title presupposes 
a ballueinalorv jud^ement ol llie editors. l irstlv. 
llie analog between llie malelio emperor and 
\ ieolae (.eauseseu. tlien llie lear llial a n \ 
marked mentioii in lire title ol \ern* namr 
would make tbe readers tliink ol tbe Roinaniau 
dictator. 

It is said tiuit tbe lirst retrosperli\r exbibi- 
tion ol (orneliu Ralia lasted verv Utile beeause 
ol tbe eyele ol paintinjis "Tbe mad kin^ . I be 
son<i l.ino. Lwuw. tbe word bas it. was eensored 
beeause ol tbe bomonvim witli Klena ( a*ausrsru 
wbieli eould bave liarmed llie august person. 

I be portrails ol N ieolae Leauscscu were banned 
and replaeed alter llu*\ notie(*d llial tbe Huiliii" 
lifîure bad onlv oii rar \ isihie. Tbe pn*sident. 
mulliplied tbousands ol limes, was wroni: in llie 
upper slor\. L\en llie provi*rbs in wbieli oue 
I oii ml oul abolit tiu* ruin ol llie bniisebnld iii 
wbieli tbe eow was mort* important tlian tbe bull 
were censored. \ll tbe lolklorc bad dccidcd llial 
llie truc* malelie |(»adc*r ol Romania was I Ier. tbe 
l.omrade. tbcrclorc ibe proverbial eow u.ndoubl- 
edK ri*b*rn*d to tbe bi«ibl\ revered Klena. 

Iii llie Soviet l nion. tberc* wa> a joke in tbe 
60 * abolit a «mv wbo was a liltle erazv and spoke 
bis mind. I Ic* was >itlin<r in a cinema walebinji 
tbe \ews wben at a eerlain moment be e\- 
elaimc*d: "Look al llial pi<^ Irom llie Govern¬ 
ment! Oii tbe sercen tlic* Ii«*;tir«*s ol llruseiov 
and k(*unc*dv appc*ared. Tlic* lijj:bl> went on. tlien 
tvvo sturdv lellovvs <nab tiu* poor mau wbo ean 
liardlv mutler: "I was lalkin^ aboul tlic* \meri- 
ean. noi tlic*... "Never mind. we ean Iimirc* oul 
ourselves wbo is tlic* pi<i Irom tiu* <£ov ernmrnt. 

()bv iouslv. tbe eensor is a double-sidrd bei ne ; In* 
protecls a rc'Gimc* vvliose \vc*akiu*sses be knows 
all too well. In its normal stalus. ec*nsorsbip ba* 
manv lissurrs 11 1 rc >i i<j;b wbieli tbe t rut li «iris oul. 
but pusbiiiG ibis to tbe limit. in patboloGu al 
eases. all llie vvorks l)(*eome suspieious. nobodv 
is id(‘oloGieallv sanc*. 

(âmsorsbip starts wilb tbe autlior wbo antici¬ 
pate* tbe* ollicial reaction as be crealrs. "Kaeli ol 
iis bas a miliţia voit e in nur brad", a Romanian 
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svriter used to sav in the ’80s. The disaster could 
iiot bo inn<lo public: liunger. eold. darkness. 
cliureh (1 cmoIitions. village svstematization. 
\part Irom tliose events known to us aii and hid- 
den bobind censorship. deatli. sex. desperation. 
lear. lonelincss were lorbidden. I Iu* new mau 
liad lo be a "revolutionarv romantic withoul 
anv ol 11io shades ol old romanticism. It was a 11 
abolit eourage. vietorv and liglit. all abolit climb- 
i 111 : on tlie highest peaks of progress. without 
rest or shadoss. "Comrades. a reputed activist 
usocI to sav. lot us 1 1 o1 1 ) science clinii» on tiu* 
highest approsed peaks!” (7) 

Iii a manner of Balkan mockon. a painler 
Mirprisod bis llolinoss. tbo Teoetist, doing poo- 
|)oo on a pottv. in a companv ol orgv ol a Bac- 
chus-like nat uit. in some sort of Tiu* Last S u | »- 
per kiud ol tliing. but wbich was takcn c k \i 
Inrtbor into ridicole. it was IiilariousK placed in 
tiu* compleţi* madness ol tbo (*pocb. In tbo dooi- 
sion-inaking whether a work will bo exhibited or 
not. tbo first and inost important word was tbat 
ol tbo cbairman ol tbo cultural committee ol tbo 
countv. vvbo was an electrician. I was a turnor 
invsolf. but Iu* still remained a troglodvte and I 
got to bo as I am. There was between us a state 
of ineompatibilitv. Tlion tlioro was a wbole net- 
work. altor bim came a certain Eiliceneo. in- 
*1 motor or I do not know bis position in tbo 
paris. wbo was in cliargo of art. an tbis ono was 
eseu iiioiv primitivi* tban tbo lalter. Tbo c ritc ri- 
on mainlv consisted in baving tberc* on tbo can- 
sas a rod Mag. a worker or a kolkboz (collectivc* 
l’armcr). so tbis is vvbat In* loarnod. and tbis i> 
\n bat Iu* was doing. Sometimes. soim* autbors 
would sm*ak a “lizard ’ on tbo background ol a 
bli>slul uork landseape: 11 11 > was tbo onix \\a\ iii 
wbicli wc managed to lool tbem. Tbo last doci- 
sioiHiiakiug porson was tiu* propaganda chici, 
wbo was ol tbo same stock. an ex-greengrocer, 
vou cai» imagine... But they baci somo metbod- 
ological norms at tbo level of their management 
and know. tbis goos. tbis doos not go. Soine- 
limcs. I got to tbo point in wliicb I could even 
ainusc in\s(*ll. 


Eugen loncseu was in (lisgraco. bccausc In* 
eondemned boţii left and riglit totalitarian >v>- 
t(*ins. loan (.antacuzino. wbo was a Iriend ol 
Eugen lonosou. told bim tbat mv diploma papei 
liad tiu* same subj(*ct. so I leii into (lisară ce a> 
well. Eugen loiu*scu wrolc* too about tbi> in a 
iu*wspapor in I ranoe. Thi> boţii prot(*ctcd aiul 
accused mo at tbe same ţinu*. Comun. too. tiu* 
next Internai Alfairos Minister, said tbat mv luek 
was tbat “tln* onomv of tbo people . tbat C 
Eugen lon(*scu made* sucii a fu>s about m\ diplo¬ 
ma paper. otborwiso I would ha\e bccn swim- 
ining witb tbo l’isli (tbere at tiu* Slântu (’/lu*orgbo 
fisbery). (I. P.. 134) 

CHEESE 

Clieese was not ^ucb a raritv. tiu* pca>ants 
sold it bere and tlioro. under cosei. a> il wcn*. In 
Stores thc\ onlv liad curdlcd milk. tbat tliick 
(‘oarso cliooso pasta to wliicb a w bole gc*in*ration 
ol v o ung peoplcî gn*w addieted. Tbos won t cat 
anvtbing else now but tbat rubb<*r elieese. Vou 
could make halIs out ol it and plav ping-pong 
witb tbem, it svorkod. (III) 

CUB ISTM AS 

\ lot of foroigners could not undt*rstand tbo 
diserepancv betw(*en tbe \isiblo scarcitv ol lood 
of Bomanians. tbo dails lamontation> nincorn- 
ing nutrition and on tiu* otlier bând. tiu* opu- 
l(*nce ol tiu* festive meals. I bes sbould liast* un* 
derstood tbat bobind tbo wealth ol a lew least> 
in a voar was tbo work ol tbe month> in whieli 
pooplo rari. asking lu*re and tbc*n*. gathering 
tliings for tiu* bolidas. fiu* bolidav sbino> in nor¬ 
mal times too. but ospecialls in tiu* de>ort ol >o- 
cialism. Tiu* ricl» bolidas table tbat sve wero >o 
keen on was also a svav of dofving tiu* state. It 
was a victory. 

In 1987, I was invited bs Nadia and \ Iad to 
spend tbo Cbristmas ssitb tbem. \adia still keops 
a Iist ssitb all tbo foods and drinks from back 
tlu*n: |)ik(* from Valoni. Cuban rum. meat ball> 
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oul ol chickm breast. smoked fisli. white wine. 
apples fi lied with celerv salad. with beet-root and 
liorse radislu endives witli capers and oranges 
with cream, pickled cucumbers filled with cliick- 
i'ii breast. tongue salad. pineapph*. Chinese 
mushrooms. mavo with cream, smoked lard. 
onion and mint salad. ehicken lived boiled in 
milk with nutmeg, orufs c/? cocotte , \lhanian 
>1 1 <dI> salad. forced meat rolls in cabbage or vine 
leaves with cream and borse radish. pork steak 
with pickles and baked apples, coffee. There 
were 9-10 degrees in the Imuse. 

Merisor and her brother Dan invited tlieir 
Crrman li‘acher Irom the Coetlie Institute to cel¬ 
ebrate with us bis laşi Christmas in Romania. 
Ihe leacher hrought grapes. bananas. oranges 
and vellow clieese, and we prepared I I dislies. 
There was this inadness ol plentv that responded 
to the general madness of emptiness. We had 
cabhage pie. meathalls. boeuf salad. numberless 
stakes. the meat had been kept for a wliole dav 
mto an enameled washbasin. forced meat rolls 
in cabbage or vine leaves. meringue eake with 
liuls an cream. etc. 

for Christmas too. Merisor’s fatlier. who was 
a doctor, would bring Irom bis various delega- 
tions pork organs out of which tliev prepared an 
extraordinare mosaie salaini. On Paris Street, 
two steps awav Irom the Ministers (muncii. 
Sanda who lived in a villa had alreadv done her 
smoked goodies in a barrel that was in the attic 
and the smoke got out tlirough a trap door. W (* 
would huv pork cliest. we would boii it in the 
hathroom with laurel leaves. we would drv it and 
we would smoke it. Florica, the psychologist, a 
colleague ol Merisor’s fatlier also had sucii a 
smoking room. The building of the Artistic As- 
semblv ol tiu* (Central Committee of the l nion of 
the Communist Nouţii was renovated. and 
Crigore who was a director would bring sawdust 
irom the construction site florica s smoking 
room. We would make hoinemade sausages that 
needed to be turned so that tliev could drv on 
the washing lines, on the halconv. Part of the 
stieks mni ihI<mI us ol Christmas because tliev 
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vvere the trunks ol the once decorated lir-trees. 
Nothing was thrown awav. The cabhage for the 
torced meat rolls or cabhage pie was pickled on 
mv mother’s halconv in big plastic barrels. 

Christmas reunited families and friends 
around the table and the fir tree. but Ion» before 
strânge connections were established: a director 
who would take the communist sawdust Irom 
one end to the other ol the town lor tiu* smoking 
room of a psychologist to vvhom a librarian 
hrought sausages. (7) 

In our district, there were a lot of bosses who 
took th(‘ place ol ordinarv people crving lor tlieir 
house. On Christmas. obviouslv. we were noi al- 
lowed to have a Christmas tree. It was called 
..The two fir trees district**... Tliev took a fir tree 
and leit it on the halconv. fir tree that disap- 
peared on New Year’s Eve. But, in the house: 
tliev always have Christmas tree. (P. P.. I 1-3) 

Christmas trees were bard to find. Mv motli- 
er would buy fir trei' branches: tliev were cheap- 
er. She would put tbem on a trunk to re-inake 
tbe fir tree. A friend of hers who worked at the 
greenhouse and who hrought the branches 
would help her. Il was uglv. but tl kw deeorated il 
this vvay. I tliink that. at the time. it seemed 
beautiful. (I. I.. 56) 

Once. on Christmas’ Eve, soine friends 
dropped in unannounced with some wine and 
even with soine meat Irom tlieir parents who 
lived in the countrvside. I drank onlv a little 
wine to warm up. But. unfortunatelv. we had 
nothing to put on the table and nothing to pre¬ 
pare. There was no electricity, because it would 
often go out. so we could not use the electric 
stove, and we did not have gas either at the 
lower levels. \\(' partied with only a few glasses 
of wine. drunk at candlelight. After 22.30 the 
light was hack. onlv it was too late to pri'pan* 
anvthing to eat... (A. B.. 80) 

CHIIRCH 

Manv churches were demolished. I talked to 
a lot of people after 1990. and found out that 
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the\ would iiot (‘iiter tlie clmrcli out of fear. I 
lor oue never heard ol, or savv. anvone who vvas 
arrested lor going into a cluirch. Ceausescu did 
not prohibit the cult. I cannot believe tiuit the 
Party might liave prohibited cburcb going. The 
preaching was then as it is now. Certa in priests 
uscd to make iueredibly overt allusions to tbe 
regime ofterror we were living under in the last 
period. I eventuallv found out that tbey worked 
lor tbe Securitate and were simply putting tiu* 
people to a test. (A.-l. B.. 10 l) 

I used to go to cburcb quite often in tbose 
times. and even tbe priest paid bomage to Ceaus- 
escu at tbe end of bis sennon: let us pray for the 
l(‘ader comrades of our countrv. for Coinrade 
Ceauseseu... Kveu the priest praved for bim! (22) 

CIGARETTES 

Prolessor Mihai Pop once wrote somewhere 
he had heard teii of a most intriguing practice in 
Koinanian countrvside: the relatives ol the dead 
would pul packets of American K<‘nt cigarettes 
in the coffin so the dead could pav tbe *’customs 
dutv on tbe vvav to tbe nether vvorld. What 
counted as universal currenev - alongside the 
Lux soap hars and \\ iener Cale anvwhere in this 
world on all oecasions, ougbt to he of soine good 
al’ter deatb as well; as if at those “check points* 
tbere were anv such custoins officers, just as 
sleazv as the real ones, always bungrv for soine 
hrihe to make things casier for voii. I remember 
my lormer sister-in-law Rodieas motlier: on her 
deatb. lliev put a eouple of packs ol Marlboro. 
Roilica had just returned Irom Cermanv for tbe 
burial. So I asked her what were the bloody fags 
in the coffin and she went like: u Poor mamnuL 
she liked these so muchL* (7) 

CINEMA 

At the end of tbe "80’s, in 1988 or 1989. 
soine cinemas Irom tbe neighborhood were in a 
deplorable state. This was tbe case of Cinema 
Volga at Perla, for instance. In 1989. I went to 
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see a lilm there. I do not remember the film. be- 
cause we had to keep our leet up. so that we 
would not be attaeked bv rats. wliich squeaked 
so loud among tbe cbairs. that we could noi eom- 
prebend the film on tbe scriam. (160) 

CITY 

Aiter 1980. the cit\ was nothing hui a con- 
struction site. Il could not be clean silice whole 
streets or even neighhorhoods could disappear 
over one night. The pace ol constructions was so 
that cleanness was excluded. Six montlis were 
enougb for anv building to be eompleted. the 
kind of work that will take now more tban 18 
years. Wlien tbe metro was huilt. tbe rbvtbm was 
of one linear meter a dav. Incredible. 

The banks of tbe river Dîmboviţa were readv 
in one vear. I nderneath there are 8 channels: 
one lor sewagc. one lor draining and one lor 
maintenance. And ahove there are those con¬ 
creţi* banks and tbe fenee. I nmiemher that 
manv institutions contributed to rai se that lenei*, 
such as **23 August . wliich inaile those cast imn 
pillars and those small lences. (22) 

CLOTHES 

Available, but very bard to get. Leather 
clothes were only sold to people one knew. II 
von were nice to the shop assistant. she would let 
you know ahout the new stocks and would not 
put them on sale if von were interested. Actualh 
tbey didn't realiv get manv articles of the same 
kind. Ilats were rare, and so were other articles 
too (such as sbirts, etc.) (M. C. J.. 21) 

Yes, you could tind clothes on sale; people 
would mostlv huv Cbinese cotton things. Gener- 
allv thev were good quaIitx things: I could finii 
vvhatever I needed. (M. C. J.. 96) 

The shop on mv Street sold whatever didn’l 
pass tbe export qualitv control. Word was passed 
around tbe neigbhorbood that new stull was 
brought in and tbey rushed to get it. There were. 
for instance. tbose checkered sbirts with soine 
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nastv deleet oii the sleeve. as ii someone just 
tacked the seams. \ll t In* same. lliev were good 
qualiu. sincc 1 tlie\ were inade for abroad. not for 
1 1 ic* inferior classes. (III) 

Sometimes. vou conld pav for the tnore ex- 
pensive things. like coats. in instalhnents. 

riie “Solia Storc*. on Dorobanţilor Road, 
sold Bulgarian mercliandise. You could see long 
queues lorming whenever tliev brought in vege¬ 
tal silk und(*r\vear. There was 1 <*ss and less of 
that alter 8’). noi even the dassical “Tetra 

tliings. 

Relatix<*s abroad was a elear advantage in ibis 
respect, and an objeet for the other peoples 
enw. \l\ inother onee got a jeans skirt. \ll ber 
eolleagues came lo ber ollice to admire it. Quite 
a pilgrimage. Jeans were onlv trafficked. inherit- 
ed or cra\ed tor. loreign clothes were passed 
down Irom generation to generation. and even 
ehild bad to wear them earelnllv. so tbat the next 
on liiK‘ could enjov tbem too. I bad to wait a long 
linie before im friends purple and green multi- 
pocketed jacket grew suiaII on ber and slie 
passed it on to me. But I eouldn’t wear it too 
mucii eitlier. I passed it on inyself. Vnvbow. anv 
western clotbing item was a fascinating objeet. 

I bere was a craze lor tiu* western lashion maga- 
zines. sucii as the Quelle or Neckermann cala- 
logues. or the more practicai Burda magazine. 
Materials were availahle. so the women sewed 
their own clothes. using the patterns in the mag¬ 
azine. (160) 

COFFEE 

One could not Iinel natural coffee. When cof- 
b‘(‘ could b(* found al a confectioner s. one bad 
to queiie for I or 5 hours! At the "Unic” super- 
market. opposite “Scala**. one could find natural 
coffee and coffee with chick-pea (called 
“nechezoT). and all one could get alter queuing 
lor 5 hours was maximum I00g of natural coffee 
and l(.)0g of “nechezol**!!! It was awful! The 
>mell was maddening! Tliese are seenes that one 
eannot render in words! (\. C.. 150) 


Pliere was a bar - balanga s - wliere. to crown 
it all. tliere was an ad covering the wliole block 
with steamv coffee. bere at “Scala**, even altor 
there was no coffee left in Bucharest. But the ad 
with steamv coffee remained wliere it was. Thev 
took it down. later on. when tliere realized tiu* 
stupidity of it. (S. R.-B.. D. R.-B.. 137) 

Orice as I was passing by Bucharest Hotel. I 
saw that thev brought coilee: I saw somebodv go 
in with enormous boxes of coffee. real coffee. 
not surrogate orie like we could find in mir 
stores. AII that Viennese coffee, in big metal 
boxes, impressed me. Thev looked like gold bul- 
Iion to me. Later on. I said to mvself: “ligure 
that. now. I can be impressed bv the sigbt of col¬ 
ice onlv! (G. S.. 161) 

In the 80s. there was somebodv who was del¬ 
ega ted to go to Iraq. And tliere. one could find 
coffee for a dollar a kilo. One’s daiIv allowaiio* 
was of 8-13 dollars. You would take \2 kilos of 
coilee. leave one at the* customs. inavbe even 
two, depending on vour connections at the cus¬ 
toms. you would take a kilo of coffee and some 
cigarettes to give out at work. The rest was yours 
to coinmercialize. You could get monev or 
goods. instead. (I. I[., 54) 

II one was open to discussions. one could 
liave found wlu‘re coffee was brought. not that 
awlul stuff of coffee and chick-pt*a. but colier* or 
ii(*ss... Mv uium would run ahout desperatt*l\ to 
find coffee or ness. (S. C., 5) 

Real coffee was onlv ALYORADA. wrapped 
in a golden bag and could be found onlv in 
'shops*. (I. II.. 48) 

In a storc near the “Patria cinema, bot m*ss 
was prepared and one could liave bougbt 3 or I 
spoons in improvised cornets to take lioim*. 

file dregs of natural coffee were a real trea- 
sure. Fresh coffee was added and that could be 
boiled again. and the new dregs were kept and so 
on and so forth. Nothing was tlirown awav: e\- 
ervthing was reused. A colleagur* of mine who 
predicted the total disappearanee ol natural col¬ 
ice. saved t(*n or twelve berries of coffee in an 
bermeticallv closed container for bis son. stiII a 
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ehild at the time. who. living in an eternal coin- 
munism. would later on be able to prepare him- 
sell a real iniraeulous coffee. The fa the r kept this 
savor about to disappear for bis son. as one 
would keep a ring. a painting or a book. (7) 

COLI) 

Preezing temperaţii re that madc everyone 
siiller in winter. except lin* privileged ones who 
lM‘ii(‘fited Irom speeiallv devised healing circuits. 
Signifieantlv. in the house of the Uead ol tli<‘ 
State and in the rooms where the presidential 
couple worked. all thermometers were faked: 
the\ invariablv showed a temperature of 18 de- 
grees Celsius, whereas the actual temperature 
was ol 25 degrees. (51) 

We were living in the Drumul Taberei area. 
\\ hen we could no longer take the eold. we’d 
turn on the gas stove. \t lirst onl\ du ring dav- 
lime. then at night too. but we were this elose to 
a eatastrophe. \\ e leit the gas lire on ovei* night. 
and at some point th(* gas was cut off. W e were 
luekv noi to turn on the light. we leit the smell. 
it was alreadv suffoeating. We opened tiu* win- 
dow and ever since we began to applv the 
“misei* s metliod (making Iove) to keep our- 
sehes warm. (C. S.. I 18) 

In a letter I sent to some Iriends of mine who 
lived abroad. I told thein about mv two left-foot 
toes that went numb with eold. They immediate- 
lv phoned ine: dont you know vou need good 
slioes when vou go to the mountains? Where 
liave vou been? I had a bard ti iik‘ making thein 
believe the truth. tliat mv toes had gone numb in 
tiu* laeultv rooms. M\ eourses started at eight in 
the morning and finished at I p.m. I d mostlv 
stand on one spot. bv the blaekboard or the 
desk. mv moutb worked. but the bodv stood stiII. 
and freezing. The bând in wbich I Iield the piece 
of ebalk was blue with eold. Mueh later mv 
friends told ine tliat it was onlv then. when thev 
Inund out about the numb toes. tliat thev real- 
i/.ed at List how eold it was in the Romanian in- 
stitutions ol the *80s. (\. \L. 89) 


This was the torture ol mv Iile. It was alwa\s 
verv eold in winter. We had to gather all in the 
small(*st room beeause it was easier to warm up. 
sinee we were inam and would talk. wliile the 
older ones smoked. until it beeame a bit warmer. 
little bv linie. (R. I). A.. J22) 

W'inters were a torture. I remember we had 
(and sti11 do) soim* svnthetie fur lining. wliieli wr 
used to put on. Anvwav. we did hetter. we had an 
electric stove. We plaeed it in one of the rooms 
and stood all around it. mostlv in the hedroom. 
In the kitehen the gas stove was eontinualK 
turned on - when tliere was gas. tliat is - and 
the doors were leit open to warm the wliole 
house. (R. I). A., 3) 

W hat ean I sav? Evervone knows it. in win- 
ters it was eolder inside tlian oulside. and hot 
water was onlv rarelv running (if at all). Ca> was 
scaree too. esp(*eiallv in winter. (Lis was >o weak 
tliat vou eouldn t even light up the stovi 1 burn- 
ers. In order to be able to eook. people used to 
get up vn*v (*arl\ in tiu* morning. hetwern 2 and 
5 a.m.. w hen gas was a bit stronger. I lor one did 
so. (M. C. J., 96) 

I used to work in the State Senirih Depart¬ 
ment. I used to come borne Irom work together 
with two eolleagues. and we walked to the Rasarah 
stat ion. where tliere was a puh. W e’d caii il " M i I k- 
leg s * or “înhuman eonditions* . ^ ou had to stand 
... I remember something niee... we onee had 
severa 1 beers and went off. On our wav. we saw a 
lady opening the Windows of her house to refn*sh 
the air inside. And we shouted at her: “I \rx. ladv. 
elose the Windows!** - “W hv should \'f - “It s c(*t- 
ting eold outside!” Indeed. it wa> eolder inside 
tlian outside. Reallv! \nd tliat was the jnkc tliat 
went around: dont open the window eausi» it - 
getting eold outside. Things like tliat... (I. II.. 2 ( b 

COLLECTION 

People had alwavs eolleeted the strangest 
things. Thev ean eolleet. whv not. t'vrn empt\ 
wrappings. 

As we had relatives in the \\ <*st or elose 
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Iriends. who enjoyed tliis privilege, we received 
I)o\<*> with different kinds of Western food prod- 
ucts - eoffee. chocolate. ehewing gum. candies. 
cliocolate eggs and all sorts of different sweets. 

I lieir liallo of exotieness came not onlv from 
their scareitv or llieir taste. whieli could not have 
becii compared with anvthing tiuit was available 
in Bomania. but also. at least lor us tiu* children. 
Irom tbe wrappings. Sliininj^. sw isihii". goblen 
or silvcrv. with all kinds ol drawings or surpriscs 
and with all kinds of sliapes. tb(* wrappings were 
tbe only ones left. allcr what tliev bad liidden. 
tbe eontents wa> lon«; *»*oii(‘. no matter how eau- 
IioiisK \\r eonsmned tliem. onl\ oii cxpresslv 
ehosen oeeasmns. 

I kept them in a big col fee bag. earefulK and 
beautilulk arranged. Tliev lormed tliis wav a eol- 
leetion tliat I was examining Irom time lo time. 
t)n tbe other bând. \se could exehange tliem 
witli the otbers "iris in tbe clasa, and tliev be- 
eame vcr\ important wlieri we bad to write down 
in a diar\. beeause we could use tbem to adorn 
tbe page. tbe more motle\ and sliinior it was. tbe 
more admircd it was. and tliis delinitelv led to 
tbe lipsiir* ol popularilv ol tiu* person who bad 
arranged tbe page. 

I lie eolleetion and tbe svmbolic and alfective 
investnient ol tliese wrappings. was in the "8(Ts a 
wiileh >pread practice. I be instant eollee lioxes 
were used lo keep tbe >ugar. simpli* coffee*. while 
tbe (.oea-(.ola cans became peneil holders. tbe 
empt\ bottles Irom tbe loreijiii drinks were dis- 
plaved with pride in tbe window ol tbe bookcase. 
logether with tiu* eolleetion of (bina. Tliev pre- 
s(*r\ed tliis wav. the pleasure of using Western 
objects. wbich became a measurement of pres- 
tige. (160) 

COLLECTING 

Tbe practici* was absolutelv compulsorv loi¬ 
ali lliose belonging to oue form of education or 
anotlier. t)m* collected tbe most diverse things: 
pa per. old imn things. bottles and jars. medicinal 
plants. acorn and conkers. Racii student was 


obliged to carry out a certain quantitative norm 
of the above-mentioned products. Tliere were 
even prizes to be given out. on wbich occasion. 
in the most festive atmosphere. tbe most ’Yol- 
lector" was congratulated for tbe material gatb- 
ered for reeycling. The prize?! Some "waste 
paper : I 1 1 e Book of tbe \oung Rioneer *. 
“Poems about Mv Country and People'\ ele. (II) 
I be children wen* '‘encouraged’ in actiyities 
of collectirig the materials that could be recvcled. 
Civing tbe fad that the collecting ol a certain 
ipiantitv was compulsorv. qiiantitv tbat inereased 
with eaeb year tliat passed. tlien tbe wliole tbing 
bad no etliciencv whatsoever beeausi* tbe pa- 
rents would bring receipts and tbe mone\ were 
to be recei\i*d b\ tbe scliool. (O. I .. 36) 

In mv lirst vear of school. in mv first grade. I 
was the tall(*st. oue can imagine tbe impact that 
bad on tbe otbers. I would terrorize tbem. I 
would frighten tbem. I would terrifv tbem. final- 
Iv... And tben* were some norms to be fulfilled. 
and I. being the bead of mv dass. bad to si*t an 
example... Beeausi* I bad to bring around two 
bags. I do not knovv. a few kilos ol conker> and 
stu11. wbich I would galilor, lor instanee. Irom 
the (.arol Park. I remember being rliased b\ 
someguards because I trespassed some arca. but 
it turned out all right. Yes. now I remember. tbe 
leelinical Museum was in tliat a rea somewhere. 
and I was not allowed to go in. Tbe tbing with 
tbe conkers was explained to u> tbe lollowing 
wav: tliese conkers were necessarv lor tbe pbar- 
maeeuties industrv. tliat is. some substam e wa> 
extracted out of tliese conkers. substance tliat 
would end up in the finite product, tliat is. in 
tbe medicine. I do not see tbe logic bobind it. 
why should we eridlesslv gatber all those 
conkers. wliere were all tliese conkers stored. 
what bappened to tliem if tliev were not used in 
some wav or anotlier... (S. (... 3) 

We bad a limit ol kilos per montli and. be¬ 
cause tbe newspapers wen* ligbti*r. we would pul 
in tiu* bag some brick tliat we could firul in tiu* 
sehoolvard - until tliev realized tiu* triek and 
started to cheek (up until tben. tbe\ just weighed 
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them and tlial was it). (O. S.. 120) 

I do not know a bont the otlier classes. but I 
remember tliat we did not gathered jars. but tliis 
\va> also explained to ns. jars were recyeled. That 
is. iu a nutshell. orice the jar with stew or some- 
tliing else was finished. oue should take it to 
soine recycling center. and the jar, after it was in- 
deed - probablv - waslied. let us liope. would 
end up in cominerce, with another stew, or with 
something else. (S. C., 5) 

II oue did not gather bottles and jars. one 
bad to pay somc fee; il one did not gather waste 
paper. it was tbe same. \ll sort of stuff was gat1 1 - 
ered: old imn tliings. medicinal plants, conkers. 
and acorns. I would gather conkers with înv fa- 
tlier who used to live on Calea \ ictoriei. (114) 

COMPUTER 

The lirst computer that appeared officiallv in 
Romania was HC 85. made in Romania at ‘"Elec¬ 
tronica Bucharest. It was soine sort of comput¬ 
er. It did not resemble the computers from 
nowadavs. Before HC 85 there were no comput¬ 
ers and we did not import either. There were no 
stores like todav where one could buy them. I 
guess it was lorbidden. We had tight relations 
with Russia. less with the West. Vie had radios. 
Russian T\s but not from the West. 

After 85 vou were allowed to have a com¬ 
puter because thev were officiallv admitted. I 
know that vou were not allowed to have a video 
or a satellite antenna. There was no Internet, al- 
though tlien the Internet was just at the begin- 
ning. I had a computer after *85. Soinebodv had 
one for sale. I took it at a second-hand from that 
person. I paid 15.000 lei. It was a big square 
box. It had an attached tape recorder for cas- 
settes. The kevhoard was also incorporated. I 
used cassettes for programs and games. There 
was no monitor. I had a sinall Sport TY that I 
eonnected to the computer. 

I would plav. I could create certain programs. 

I would solve Ylatli and Phvsics problems, I 
would draw. I could tvpe t(‘\ts. I could not listei) 


to inusic. I could not see fi lins. I could not eon- 
nect mvself to the Internet. And. anvwav. it was 
not allowed because am eonneetion with some- 
one who lived ahroad was carefiillv serutinized. 

The program used for these computers was 
BASK,. Later on. we had HC 90. I bonght one in 
*89. It was better than HC 85. In the *80s. the 
computer was in a rudimentarv pliase in Roma¬ 
nia. It may have been because of the censorship. 
of the lack of freedom. In Romania. we were like 
in a eage. isolated from the world. That is whv. 
the computer was difficult to ac(|uire and it was 
not until after 89 that the real computers ap¬ 
peared. (E.Z.N.. 148) 

COMRADE 

Poliţe address terni that replaeed \lr./\lr>. 
W hen a "coinrade” ended up before a eourt ol 
justice. he/she became a ’Yitizen \ (51) 

Basicallv she-*Yomrades** were regarded like 
soine supreme authorities. tak(* school mistre>s- 
es for instance. Thev used to have full cohorts of 
fair-haired boys in tlieir tow, sucii as the butcli- 
er*s son, the dairy assistant’s daughter, who got 
all the advantages in the world because daddv 
and inoimny occupied strategie positions. The 
she-eomrades also used tlieir pupils for a w fiole 
series ol errands - to line up in (|ueue lor them. 
to have them do tlieir shopping etc. 

Just vvliat was it that a she-comrade was cjood 
for? She tauglit us how to w rite. taugbt us calcu- 
lus. showed us how to stiteli loose huttons. in 
case we ended up like single unmarried men. 
She also us(‘d to clieck tiu* hvgiene of our liand- 
kerchiels and fi uger nails. She also lt‘ctured us a 
lot about when and how we should wear out Pi¬ 
oneer. the local version of scont, uniform. So her 
involvement in our private lives was consider- 
able really. She paid us monthly visits at home. it 
was her duty to do so. just to see the rooms 
where we did our homework and clieck on us 
doing soine extra homework. 

Beating at school was a ratlier usual practice. 
Pnnisliment was either individual or collective. 
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CONTRACEPTION 


tiu* comrade was late lor dasses. and ol> 
viouslv thr kids couldn t lielp causing inavliem. 
all thr male studenta liad tlieir owii sliare of 
wharking. without exception. 

In intermediarv and high-school coinrade 
power diminished considerablv. \\e had soine 
vrr\ patriotic comrades who were doing tlieir 
best io lill mir lieads with communist nonsense. 
for instancc thc Comrade who taught Russian 
tried to also tracii u> to hecome voung proud 
rommunists. I know he reallv did bis best: lie 
rt‘ad to u> all sorts ol stufl ahout thr Soviet 
l nioii. had us do our reading in scliool and at 
hoint* ol thr lamoiis “\ iţea Malcrv *. wrnt all the 
way to prraching us ahout thr alienation ol \\ est- 
rrn socirtv. li was he aga in who taught us that 
the So\iet l nion had 7 hundred million inhahi- 
tants and was the biggest countrv in the world. 

I bere certainh were a couple of comrades 
who didn 1 rralK want to hr comrades ahovc all. 
just regular traehrrs and nrvrr mad(‘ am efforts 
to concral thr truth. (II) 

\nd hasicalh just am occasion was appropri- 
atr to gi\r she-comrades anv variety ol presents 
and incentives. (III) 

CONTEST 

Ever\ mcmhrr ol thr l nion ol the Coininu- 
11 isl Nouţii Irom our high scliool would he in 
charge of thr Literarv Circle. And the best of 
tliem were sent oii free rest and instruction 
camps to the mountains or to the seaside. For 
instance. thr secretary ol tiu* l nion of the Com¬ 
munist A outh from our high scliool was sent oii 
a câmp in Democrat Germane. Contesta were or- 
ganized oii various thtMiirs: musical. sports. lit¬ 
erare. rrration. I participate to the Song of Ro¬ 
mânia with a poem. and I won the first prize 
loralh and thr special prize per sector. I was sent 
to frec camps mvself breausr I was editor-in- 
chirf ol thr high scliool magazine. I still liave 
the porins Irom thosr davs. because onr would 
participate to eontests of patriotic poems. 

(C. S.. 20) 


There were neither contraception pills. nor 
condoms... I bere were other things. There wen 
some thin lavers of soap. 20 in a small rnvelopi 
Chinese - Maxim or Butterflv. (I. II.. 20) 


Hiat was a usc ful applianee in thosr rold win- 
ters wlien tlu;re was no beat in tiu* radiators. \t 
least the gas pressure was somewliat (‘iiougli. 
duringthe night mostlv. \\(‘ used to put brick or 
a layer of sand in thr cook(‘i s oven to hett<*r 
spread th(* warmth. The fire was alwavs oii in thr 
oven. and the kitrhrn door w idr open so that thr 
warmth could enter in the other rooms as well. 
That happened when it wasn t verv cold. W lien 
the temperature sank dramatically. prople would 
close th<‘ door of the cramped kitchrn and the 
whole lamily gat li cred around thr stovr. Some- 
hodv told ni(‘ that thr si^ctor policeman stopprd 
hy every day to prevent peoplr Irom putting a 
hed in the kitehen and sleep there. rspecialh at 
the outskirts of the town. where people >till lived 
in houses. (125) 

Wh\ should this liappen onlv in thr Reşiţa 
lactories? ()ur hou>r was also a unit whrrr light> 
nr\rr went olf. Whih‘ tlu*r(‘ was am gas pre>- 
sure, w(* used to krep a heat-r(‘sistanl brick with 
lioles in it on the cooker and that is how wr kept 
ourselves warm. We had to be cârdul, thougli. 
because thr gas supply could be rut at anv time. 
God forbids! Now we see on television wliat 
could have happened, but we were verv cârdul, 
we even used to sleep in turn. 

TIk* liouse would smell terriblv. it ^a\<* vou 
headaches, your eves hurt. tiu* children were 
sleepv all tiu* time. I still have fits of coughing. 
the doctor says onlv those working in a toxic (*n- 
vironment have this kind of problem. \t Irast 
thev are paid for that! Wrll. wliat could we have 
done? (\ . M.. I) 

Others would usc other t\pes of de\ irrs: the\ 
put a thick piece of metal on the cooker. a sort 


COOKER 
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oi brick box witli a hole in it. a flower pot turned 
upside dovvn to cover tlie flame; others would 
put bricks in tlie oven and leave tlie door open, 
or a east-iron keltle witli its inoutli eovering tlie 
lire. 

Manv had electric radiators of all tvpes. 
wliicli tliey plugged in vvhen the power vvasn’t 
off. (90) 

COTTON-WOOL 

Pbannacies sold it underhand. It vvas syn- 
tlietic. inixed vvith pieces of sticks as ii it were 
Inii ol straws. (1 14) 



CRITICISM 

It vvas done onlv during ofIicial meetings. 
and it vvas alvvays constructive. There also was 
self-criticism: an imposed svstein ol sell-gossip- 
ing. predieting evil oincn. (51) 
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“DECRETEL” 

"Decreteii’ vvere the children born in '68. In 
68 a decree was passed forbidding abortions. 
That was the first generation of “decretei” (little 
decrees). After one year the Romanians’ inven- 
tiveness solved the abortion problem. It does not 
matter how. but it was solved. (I. II., 29) 

The oath of the “decretei”: 

“With one liand on the chamber pot / And 
one liand on the feeder / 1 swear to grow big and 
strong / Spiţe the darkness and the cold / With- 
out eating anything at all” (74) 

DEMOLITION 

Old. tradiţional districts, churches tliat mir- 
rored old Bucharest were destroved. Even a grave- 
vard was covered with water. I know a worker in 
the printing section who had been informed just 
one dav before to come and take her daughter’s 
bones, because the next day they were to pour 
concrete over the graveyard. A lake was rnade 
there. People were given apartments in blocks. 
They were given some compensation in money, 
but verv little. The owners* houses were pulled 
down and the people would become state tenants. 
With the money received as compensation one 
could onlv buy a living room. (A.-I. B, 101) 

1 had a house on Maica Domnului Street, tliat 
was pulled down. My grandparents’ and my pa- 
rents* houses were pulled down. They pulled 
down houses big time. But they didn’t throw you 
out in the streets. It was painful to be taken out 
of your own house. but they didn’t throw you in 
the Street. After my husband’s deatli, 1 paid for 


the apartment where they had moved us so that 
I wouldnt be a state tenant anvmore. My moth- 
er built a verv big house on Ştefan cel Mare 
boulevard. The disaster came and they took her 
house. She moved to another house, which she 
bought for ine, but they pulled it down, too. 
After that, she died with grief. (A.-l. B.,102) 

Nicolae Enea, a sculptor, had a big studio 
where he used to live. on the headland up Biata 
Sudului, with a view to the Văcăreşti Monastery. 
It was pulled down in a few days, in October 89. 
because he had refused an order to build a stat- 
ue of the “Great Leader”. They built blocks all 
over that spot of land. but they didn't build any¬ 
thing on the place where the painter’s studio had 
been. It had been a purely demonstrative demo- 
lition. They gave him another studio, somewhere 
on a sheep fold on Giurgiului Street, in the mid- 
dle of nowhere. The engineer who had to carry 
through the demohtion order realized it was an 
act of revenge and postponed it by 4 days, so 
that the man could liave time to move his sculp- 
tures. (I. P., 134) 

In the area around the Lake Morii there were 
houses. Wlien they came to puii tliem down. it 
did not matter if one was borne or not. Some of 
tliem wereiVt. They took their furniture, clothes 
out in the Street and pulled down the houses. Be- 
sides the houses, they pulled down a nearby 
graveyard, if one can use the word 44 pulled 
down* . Meaning tliat they informed the people 
to move the graves, and if they didn’t the demo- 
lition still continued. In order to build the pas- 
sage Lujer they pulled down a block because ac- 
cording to the plâns it was believed that the 
bridge would intersect the line. After the demo- 
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lition, they realized they had been wrong. A lot 
of hoiises in different areas were pulled down: in 
the Văcăreşti area, in order to make an artificial 
lake, in the Uranus area to build the House of 
People. The hospitals weren’t protected either, 
for instance the hospital Brancovenesc where 
they built Unirii shop. They pulled down every- 
thing and they were going to build l'ood Stores, 
those tliat are called today “The Circuses of 
Hunger”. (I. I., 92) 

Maybe our behavior is such that we do not 
appreciate what we have until we are about to 
lose it. It’s like in the families, any time soine- 
body dies or gets sick, we rush to the pho- 
tographs, to keep a record of them, by writing 
dates on them. 

That’s what happened to our house, built by 
grandfatlier in 1906, near the square in front of 
the inonastery Antim, just opposite Poienescu 
schook round the corner to the Palace of Justice. 

I did not like this house particularly inuch, even 
if it had a yard with Flowers in front and an or- 
chard in the hack. In the summer of ’82 a cousin 
of mine, an architect told us that one was con- 
sidering pulling down the Antim area. They were 
discussing moving the library of the monastery 
and the Nuns’ Hermitage. It was obvious it was 
going to be painful. We wrote countless reports 
and received countless answers that our house 
wouldn’t be pulled down, but in the end, they 
pulled us down. They had began the demolitions 
upwards, from the Uranus area, froin Cazărmii 
area up to Mihai Vodă. 

I think that it was soinething striking; if we 
are to see what is happening now, the demoli¬ 
tions were obviously a forin of terror and not an 
economic-related tliing. Because the orders from 
above were to destroy and not to save the objects 
with patrimonial value. On the other hand after 
'90 we saw that "They” actually appreciated these 
things. Doina Uricariu knew Mrs. Murnu, who 
tried to publish the meinoirs of Murnu. She had 
a young friend working at the Patrimonial Au- 
thority, who used to come and listen to the sto- 
ries about the maestro. And one of these girls 


told Doina that near Olteni Street a house was 
pulled down and that house had a wonderful 
Meissen stove, which could be bought. We went 
to see it and the demolitions were just 4 houses 
away. It seeins even [orga had wanted to buy this 
house with a verandah in the ’30, but he hadn’t 
agreed with the owners. The house was inhabited 
by two old ladies, soine magistrates’ widows, for- 
mer teachers; they were not rich persons. But 
these unsophisticated houses had things of a 
rare beauty inside, which were due to a savoir- 
habiter typical for the Romanian bourgeoisie. 
The stove was very big, with a fireplace; both on 
the right and the left, they were two benches 
with backs, also made in terracotta, in a greenish 
color. The model was a painted asparagus with a 
pink point. They sold it to us for 5000 lei, that 
was approximately one and a half monthly 
salary, but we had to find a truck that could take 
it and a stove-maker who would know how to dis- 
assemble it. We took the glass partition with 
beveled crystal and an absolutely superb bath- 
tub. when the truck came. We took them almost 
for free, but the old ladies were glad they could 
come from time to time to visit their objects. We 
would have been happy to find somebody to use 
the beautiful things of our house in Antim, for 
instance we could not save the staircase, because 
it couldn’t be set just anywhere. 

In this period, an acquaintance of my father- 
in-law was a big director at a chemical enterprise. 
He knew that we were collectors, sort of speak- 
ing. He told us that if we had a truck, we could 
go to the Otopeni Bridge, where there are some 
storage houses of the Party Adininistration - that 
happened in ’85-*86 - that must he liquidated. 
100 gypsies were hired to hammer down every- 
thing in small pieces and then load everything in 
a truck and take it to the garbage pit. (1. P., 37) 

I can still remember the terrible scene of 
pulling down the church Sf. Vineri from Unirii 
Square. I happened to pass by when a huge bull- 
dozer pulled the walls of the church and an ex¬ 
cavator lifted all the red tiles in the tipper. That 
was a shock to me! I couldn’t realize the seri- 
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ousness of the event! I was talking to my friends 
thinking that they were to build a stately boule- 
vard and that-that’s politics! I felt sorry for the 
beauty of the church! It had arcades with saints 
painted on the outside, the door of the church 
was made of iron. I can still remember it. Where 
can that door be now? (V. C., 150) 

The demolitions of the monasteries Mihai- 
Voda and Văcăreşti were terrible. First they 
inoved the archives from Mihai-Voda. The 
inonastery was' surrounded by The Archives, a 
very old building -1 remember that when pulling 
down the monastery Văcăreşti, just before Christ- 
mas, there was a general mobilization; the 
restaurateurs came to rescue what could be res- 
cued; they took many paintings that afterward 
were restored in the universities. 1 don’t know if 
anybody up there knew what was going on, but 
they let them do it. They were the culture ac- 
tivists, not the highest representatives, it’s true, 
but they told the bulldozers would be brought 
and warned people to come and take away the 
paintings. At Văcăreşti it was winter, a terrible 
frost. They took out the painting using students 
or anybody and even if they had the bulldozers 
at their back, they succeeded. I saw the columns 
for instance in various yards belonging to sculp- 
tors; there are some at Mogosoia. At Mihai Vodă 
it was terrible because the work lasted until East- 
er tiine. The priest entered the monastery and 
tolled the beli so that people would know the 
monastery wasn’t deserted. At Sf. Gheorghe Nou 
it was the same, it was in the ’84 or '86, they 
wanted to puii it down in an evening, because 
they knew there was going to be an opposition, 
the miliţia men came in to force the priest to 
take out the sacred object from the table of the 
altar and the priest said, I shall not do this, you 
go in but they wouldn’t, and inoved to another 
church behind, a smaller one. It was God’s will 
that they didn’t puii down the church, but it 
hurts ine to teii all this. (C. M., 52) 

The demolition of Văcăreşti lasted a year and 
a half, alinost two. As the walls were thick, dif- 
ferent Solutions were needed. The work was de- 
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layed on various grounds, documentary and aes- 
thetic, but in fact they thought that hopefully the 
„Hero” would die one day, and secondly, the in- 
tention was to rescue as many frescoes, columns 
and sculptures as possible. I think that even now 
one hopes to rebuild the monastery. (I. P., 134) 
I remember the demolition of the church 
Sf.Vineri. First of all, it was a terrible weather, a 
kind of humid fog, October or Novembeiv freez- 
ing cold, it was getting dark quite early, it could 
have be right on the day of Sf. Paraschiva. I used 
to live in Berceni district, I had just got borne 
trembling with cold when a neighbour of mine 
rang the beli at my door and told ine alinost in 
tears that they were pulling down Sf.Vineri 
church. 1 didn’t understand in the beginning, be¬ 
cause I didn’t even think about the church. She 
asked me if I didn’t want to go there, people 
were gathering. First, I didn’t believe that they 
were pulling down Sf. Vineri church. Yet I went 
there, I don’t know why, I think the despair of 
that woman who had let me know had impressed 
me. I don’t even remember how 1 got from 
Berceni over there, but I think that the first un- 
derground line had been opened. When I ar- 
rived, it was dusk, it wasn’t dark, that’s why I 
think it was November. The place was filled with 
people, the way I haven’t seen either before and 
after, on any occasion, be it at the Revolution, 
the commemoration festivities, CoposiFs funer- 
al, or any meetings of such kind. Firstly, people 
weren’t jumbled up together. There were sparse 
groups, I could see a huge inass of people up 
there, 1 was standing down at the foot of the hill. 
It was a silent crowd, nobody talked, nobody 
moved, but people kept coming, appearing as if 
from thin air. I kept silent and listened to all 
kinds of whispered rumors. At a certain mo¬ 
ment, a kind of roaring was heard. The crowd 
was getting thicker. There were lots of people 
with candles in their hand, they must have 
brought them from home. They were whispering 
that a soldiers’ unit had been brought, but they 
refused to puii down and shoot when they had 
been ordered to take the firing position, because 
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the parish priest holding the Cross in his hand 
had come out in front of the church with some 
students froin the faculty of Theology. The work- 
ers on the bulldozers wouldn’t inove the ma- 
chines so tliey brought Hungarian soldiers to 
shoot and to maneuver the bulldozers. I haven’t 
found out till this day what kind of soldiers they 
were, I don’t know where the rumors carne 
froin. Nobody around me uttered any insults to 
the soldiers, nobody said anything, there were 
no coinments. The place where I was had the at- 
rnosphere of a religious wake. Then a big noise 
was heard Corning froin upwards. Then it was 
like the lightening of a flame, because everybody 
lighted the candles on one side of the hill. But it 
didn't seern anything had happened. 

After that 1 went borne. I wasn’t afraid, I felt 
a kind of numbness, nobody could do anything. 
I felt I was leaving froin a funeral. 

The second day, the same neighbor asked me 
why I hadn’t taken a stone, a piece of tile, be¬ 
cause everybody had brought borne a fragment 
for luck. (1. P., 24) 

DETERGENT 

Detergent? I only remember my grandmoth- 
er's homemade soap (G. S., 107) 

The population used soap made in the coun- 
tryside or Romanian soap “Cheia”, which could 
be bought in the shops. You could buy Romanian 
detergents “Trial” and “Dero” in the shops, but 
you had to queue for them. (A.-l. B., 34) 

Du ring Ceausescu’s regirne we used to stay 
in a queue long as a whole day to receive 2 big 
boxes of detergent. They cost 2 lei a box. (A.-I. B, 
102 ) 

There was almost nothing to be found in the 
shops. Wlien we found detergent, we would buy 
kiios. They were packed in paper bags, filled with 
“Periau”, which we would pour in a glass jar 
wlien we arrived borne. Something happened 
once because of the detergents - 1 went to my sis- 
ter’s in the countryside, because it was Palm Sun- 
day, my brother-in-law’s birthday. When 1 arrived 
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there he was just castrating the pigs. I was glad 
we were going to eat some “delicatessen \ We 
kept all of them, put them in vinegar and started 
to party. Late at night we remembered we hadn’t 
salted them. W 7 e were only men, the wives had 
gone to bed, so we didn’t wake them up. And we 
started to search after the salt. We found it final- 
ly in a big glass jar and we started sprinkling the 
so-called salt over the pig fries and we thought 
they were the best we had ever eaten. We were so 
drunk that we didn’t realize anything. In the 
rnorning my sister carne to me: “What the liell 
did you do yesterday with the detergent? What’s 
it doing on the table? (G. S., 126) 

DIPLOMATIC SHOP 

There was a diplomatic shop near Rosetti 
Square, on Diana Street. You needed a cârd to 
enter. 1 once got in and all goods were awfully 
cheap. At that tirne the shortage of goods was 
not so evident, so I was not startled to see eggs 
or hard cheese... (C. V., 129) D.I. 

DISEASES 

There were no epidemics in this country. 
There was no cholera. Actually there are, to this 
day, cases of cholera in the Danube Delta, but the 
word could not be uttered back then. You could- 
n’t caii it “cholera”. The phrase was “diarrhea of 
I-don’t-know-what-sort”. There was no AIDS. No 
one talked about HIV. (I. H., S. R.-B., 15) 

DISIDENCE 

As far as discontentment is concerned, peo- 
ple were discontent all right. 1 remember that in 
the forging section we had a crane operator who 
went to Oltenia to spend his holidays and on his 
return, we had a Party meeting. The proposal of 
all organizations was to reelect the president. 
The crane operator said in the rniddle of the 
meeting, “well 1 don’t agree with the reelection 
of Ceausescu. he’s old. lie carmot cope anyrnore, 
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we want a younger one who can work, look 1 
have been home to see iny parents and we did 
not have a piece of bread”. That’s what the mari 
said in the middle of the meeting. Like in any 
ineeting the election problem was tackled up- 
wards, so there were party men frorn the sector 
attending the meeting. Wlio is the comrade who 
dares criticize comrade Ceausescu during the 
meeting? lle told who he was. tliat he was a 
worker, a poor crane operator. Well, the next 
dav. a task force arrived frorn tlie sector, those 
from the city council. the factory, dressed up in 
suits; 1 saw tliein myself. they gathered to discuss 
the elimination of tliat man. his elimination 
from the party. Those from the factory section, 
his direct chief. the section chief went there and 
started threatening people: “you have a familv, if 
vou do not sav this and tliat and if you don’t vote 
against tliat man. it*s over with you” so of course 
they took him out. They eliminated him, gave 
him the sack. sued him, einprisoned him at Jila¬ 
va. and after the Revolution he came back to the 
factory. What 1 remember is that he was conti- 
nually followed by another convict who allegedly 
was an electrician, but in fact a secret police 
man. who would ask him a 11 kind of questions; it 
seems that they gave him some injections to 
brainwash him because he had become a bit se¬ 
nile after that. ( 22) 

DISNEYLAND 

Ceausescu wanted to build a Disneyland and 
they thought of the Văcăreşti area for that. there 
was a lake there, a nice one so they pulled down 
Văcăreşti area. 1 took part in it in a way. There 
was a new section inside the factory of building 
and assembling lifts, in fact another factory that 
built entertainment equipment (we were making 
“octopuses”, go-carts, those who crush at tivolis, 
gaines, pokers and all kinds of electronic games). 
1 used to he the chief of the design group at this 
coinpany. We had other 4 collaborators. (C. M., 
142) 
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DISTRIBUTION 

When you graduated, you got a repartition 
you were obliged “to honor” for three years. Any 
possibility to pay the equivalent value of your 
studies and “escape” was excluded. Young peo¬ 
ple managed to escape distribution - deplorable 
most of the tiine - resorting to high influential 
persons and false health certificates. (111) 

In the *80s, it was very bad after you gradu¬ 
ated as you had to carry out a three-year proha- 
tion in the field of production. No inatter what 
you graduated, you were forced to do it. (S.R.-B., 
D.R.-B., 138) 

DIVORCE 

In case of divorce one had to go to the party 
as well, why does comrade X to divorce comrade 
Y? Then they would take you to the Reconcilia- 
tion Commission wliich was somewhere at the 
law court, where they tried to convince you that 
what you tried to do wasn’t good and if, in spiţe 
of all that, nothing was solved and reconciled, 
then one would have to go to court. to file for a 
divorce and the misery began, they would take 
you from Anna to Caiapha until they drove you 
crazy, and extend the whole divorce procedure 
by 5 years. That’s what happened to ine. Only 
that. same thing as today. if one had money, ev- 
erytlring was much easier. (O. S., 120) 

Various studies point out that divorce is one 
of the main stress factors. Mine lasted 2 years 
and a half, because the proletarian morale con- 
demned the unhappy marriages to mummifica- 
tion in the name of mutual respect, especially if 
mutual respect had generated children. 

An additional difficulty was that both of us 
worked in the same institution. whose Basic Or- 
ganization must not find out, so that they could 
'Tlestrov our file”. During those times, between 
*85 and *87, everything could be disclosed. 
Rumor had it that if three friends gathered one 
of thein would be an informer. 1 don’t know 
how, but they found out I was divorcing my hus- 
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bând so the Director in office then, a fonner re- 
sponsible with collec.tivizing the agricultural 
farms, called ine and told me a big secret, name- 
ly tbat a new wave of restructuring was to come 
and the first ones to go would be the divorcees 
or those about to divorce and those who had rel- 
atives abroad. In fact, tbis was a way of scaring 
me and determining me to give up my divorce 
procedure. It really scared me, but I was too de- 
termined so I pretended to be iînmune to 
threats. Then he changed the tone and told me - 
as confidenţial as before - in fact, everything was 
very secretive then - that he had “signals” ac- 
cording to which my still-then-husband would be 
excluded from the party because of that divorce 
and it would be such a pity for hiin to suffer be¬ 
cause of me. There he alinost got me and I besi- 
tated, but ] found out at borne that he had called 
my husband as well and had threatened him 
with the fact that the divorce would lead to the 
reconsidering of our files and one would thus 
find out that I had relatives abroad whoin I had 
never mentioned. The Director knew every¬ 
thing! 

From fear, to guilt, to remorse, we had to go 
through all this, so that we could divorce. The 
inost traumatic thing was the obligation to take 
our ten year old child to court, to have him say 
nicely what parent he wanted to stay with and 
whom he loved better, inother or father. We 
were so scared he was going to say something he 
shouldn’t, that we forced him to learn by heart 
that “he wants to stay with inainma.” In spiţe of 
that. when he found himself in a room with 5 
persons dressed in black shabracks, who ex- 
plained to him that he needn’t be afraid, tbat be 
had to think over because his answer would de¬ 
cide upon bis future life, be must have become 
so nervous, that after a wbile, the panel went out 
and asked us if we beat the child, because he was 
abnormally scared. At that point I played my part 
of irrational dissidence and I shouted something 
about the absurdity of the system and the stu- 
pidity of tbose who enforce it and I don’t know 
what more, but I remember Alexandru was 
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pulling my sleeve, whispering that I was mad. we 
were going to starve; at the same time he was 
apologizing in a loud voice, mumbling some¬ 
thing about “that’s how she is, that’s why we’re 
getting a divorce, when she gets annoyed she 
loses it completely.” For two years I walked the 
streets envying the old pensioners, who had es- 
caped the system, whom nobody followed, it did- 
n’t matter whose hand tliey were holding, what 
tbey had in their shopping bags or how tliey 
were dressed. In fact, we all dreained of reaching 
the pension age as soon as possible. Moreover, 
some of us were hoping that afterwards we 
would be able to travel abroad. (125) 

DOCTORAL DEGREE 

December 1983. On a train to Cluj, to get my 
Pli.D. In the sleeping wagon - freezing cold. I 
sleep with my dress and my fur coat on, feeling 
like a dog and remembering the adventures of 
the previous journeys to Cluj. On my return 
from the adinission exainination, I had taken the 
wrong train and 1 had found inyself at the train 
station in Dej; after 24 hours of dark cold 1 had 
arrived hoine, convinced that 44 those ones” had 
flunked me (in fact they had flunked the other 
two, who later rehabilitated themselves, one of 
them by writing a hook about the remarkable vil- 
lage Scornicesti and the other by filling a posi- 
tion of department cliief thanks to the inerits of 
his age). The first paper was postponed because 
of the earthquake in 1977. Before the second, 
somebody entered the rector’s office shouting to 
announce the sudden death of the youngest 
member of the commission. During the third, I 
looked nervously around, expecting an immi- 
nent catastrophe. 

On such a inemorable occasion, when one 
has to defend the thesis, the candidate is usually 
flanked by his loving family, who sliakes hands, 
makes calls, rushes to make coffee for everybody 
and sheds tears at the key moments of the ac- 
tion. I cannot afford to have my family travelling 
because inoney has become a real problem for 
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them lately, I wonder how otliers get along, tliey 
probably play the lottery. So I enter the students’ 
home alone and I instantly realize tliat I will 
liave to sleep with my clothes ori. The first part 
of the morning is spent by rummaging the shops 
of the city after thicker candles - the secretarv of 
the faculty reininded ine tliat at the hour of the 
deferise 44 the cut the electricity” so the inembers 
of the coinmission cannot see to read. 

At the deferise, few, but pervert people, usu- 
ally coming to rip the dead bodies of the con- 
ceited ones frorn Bucharest. Three members of 
the coinmission seem to have read my paper, 
which fills ine with gratitude. The fourtln a de- 
termined man of principie, crushes ine with his 
cluinsy discourse, but later, 1 dorTt know wliy, 
agrees with giving ine the title. (He doesn’t want 
to read by candlelight and at the same tiirie he 
wants to mark his unique position so he stands 
reading my text by the dirty light of a window, at 
about 15 meters from the rest of the coinmis- 
sion). The fifth asks a question tliat is deeplv 
benevolent, but so durnb tliat I have to suinmon 
up all mv intellectual capacity to redirect it dis- 
creetlv before answering. 

In the end - consternation!! Where are the 
restaurant, the cakes, the dance, and the party 
for the coinmission? None. I wonder myself why. 
It must have been poverty combined with lazi- 
ness, depression, lack of interest and above all 
Christian pitv - 1 don’t want to let the cardiac in- 
dulge in lethal excesses. The secretary, a very re- 
liable woman, suggests tliat my doctor’s degree 
was a naţional premiere. 

After tliis adventure. I carry my bundle alone 
to the train station. An old man in rags pushes 
me to the second class compartment. Here I no- 
tice tliat 1 am the third person who has received 
the same place. The boys from Railway Company 
are way over the line! Unless - 1 haven’t taken 
tliat villain train to Dej again? (133) 

The Odyssey of my doctor’s degree - When I 
was a trainee, I was accommodated at the Party 
Hotel for a few days. One of my colleagues who 
staved there was a scuinbag. Zoe Dumitrescu- 
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Busulenga had disclosed him in an article, he 
had been the main accuser in the case of Alex. 
Stefanescu the critic, blarning the latter to be a 
class enerny. Zoe Dumitrescu said NO to the Se¬ 
curitate (!) Tliis scuinbag, although we had heen 
friends since university, informed the Securitate 
about my doctoral thesis, clairning it was not 44 in 
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Now - I like wine, 1 used to go with them to 
have a drink, my wife was still a student, so was 
he, he was the bovfriend of a Russian girl and 
his parents did not want to accept his marriage, 
and, being trainees, we used to go together to 
pubs, but I’ve always minded my business. Liv- 
ing nearby, he used to come and wait for me and 
poke his nose into my papers. In fact, he was a 
learned cliap, the fact tliat he was a scuinbag is 
one thing and his intellectual capacity another. 
He made an informative note about me for the 
Securitate, clairning tliat I was preseriting a twist- 
ed iinage of the 44 new man” and wliile account- 
ing for the theatre of the absurd by Eugen Iones- 
cu, 1 was making some quite transparent 
allusions to the communist society. 1 knew the 
vice-commander of the Securitate there, a very 
nice man, quite open-minded; he wasn’t indoc- 
trinated. He told me, 44 uncle Ilie”- he was 10 
years younger than I - 44 take care who you speak 
with, there are ruinors reaching us - the party 
comrades have disquieting plâns as far as you re 
concerned”. I did not pay any attention, I had al¬ 
ways had a big mouth and I thought it would go 
over. What disadvantaged me most was Ion 
Ianosi, who was my scientific supervisor, who 
was consulted on the matter, and instead of pro- 
tecting me by telling tliat 1 was in fact choosing 
an interpretative symbolism in a multiple mean- 
ing and the resulting attitude was a condemna- 
tion of the totalitarianism of fascist type - instead 
of tliat, he said, 44 yes. I was aware of the fact tliat 
Rosianu is walking on a very slippery ground”. If 
there had been any liope for me to defend my 
thesis, his attitude destroyed it and 1 didn’t re- 
ceive the recominendation of the County Party 
Organization. 
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After the Revolution I wanted to defend iny 
thesis though, it was after all my work, and tlien, 
what do you think Ianosi told ine, in front of 
Vladutescu, Puiu Moraru and soinebody else, 
right at the University,” if you didn’t take your 
degree then, why do you want to have it now?” 
(I. P., 134) 


DUPLICITY 

No, it wasn’t better under any circumstance; 
you weren’t allowed to teii one’s opinion and vou 
couldn’t be yourself; you had to liide behind a 
inask that you’d put when getting out of the 
house and take it off when coining back to one’s 
family. It was as if you were two people in one. 
(M. C. J., 108) 
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EASTER 

In the Resurrection evening there were few 
people who did not come to church. Tolerated 
by the regime, it was a night of freedoin. Starting 
froin 10 in the evening, groping its way, the pop- 
ulation took over the city. AII kinds of people 
headed for the churches: entire families, groups 
oi friends, voung people wanting to party, people 
going bv foot, by cars, taxis. An evening hefore, 
on Good Friday, the church processions would 
begin in the streets. Now, the crowd heading to- 
wards the churches was much bigger and visible. 
If Easter represents the passage froin darkness to 
light, if the priest comes out of a completely dark 
church with a lighted candle sharing and giving 
light to everybody, then Bucharest in the 4 80 was 
a very good decor for a festivity. Until midnight, 
the city was - as in all nights of the year- a thick, 
amorphous, silent inass of darkness. Then the 
darkness became animated, the surroundings of 
the church were filled with people, whispers and 
expectancy. Some tried to get a better view. The 
new comers would push into eacli other, to the 
self-possessed discontentinent of others. At 12, 
the churches surrounded by people were flooded 
by light: the priests and the deacons crammed 
bv the crowd managed to get to the service table 
in front of the church, everybody took light froin 
the person near them, in the candles protected 
by plastic glasses, taking care not to stain one's 
clothes, to burn the hair or the coat of the neigh- 
bor. After the short religious service outside, 
when the people sang “Christ has risen froin the 
dead**. this light would flow in the streets of the 
city. In front of every church and froin one 


church to another, one could liear “Christ has 
risen”, “Indeed he has!” The words were re- 
peated in the streets now full of light and people 
greeted eacli other with no restraint. using this 
Easter greeting. The inore religiously committed 
stayed for the service that started in the church. 
The others hurried home, holding candles in 
their hands, to family and friendly reunions. (87) 

At Easter, people didn’t take red eggs with 
them at their workplace. 1 shelled them for rny 
husband so that the others shouldn’t notice. 
Those having a lower position knocked eggs in 
the rooin of the Party Organization (a meeting 
room where 1 think they stil! had parties). 

The communists holding important positions 
did not go to church. They did not even get mar- 
ried in the church, because they risked being 
punished. (M. A., 91) 

“Christ has risen!" I said on the phone and a 
comrade answered: “Precisely, coinrade, pre- 
cisely.” 

1 can teii that the vast majority of the people 
were religious, but fear filled their soul with anx- 
iety. As a rule, the first day of Easter, one used 
to organize some activity, especially in the 
evening of the Resurrection, so that the young 
people wouldn’t go to church. The next day we 
came to work and took a better look to see who 
we could say the tradiţional “Christ has risen! 
to. We passed by some people, ignoring them, 
and the lact that you did not greet them gave 
you the feeling of punishing them in a way. 

Eacli had red eggs, Easter cake, and sponge 
cake, carefully hidden. We knocked the eggs 
under the desks, gathered the shells, packed 
them and threw them at home. It was incautious 
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to let the red shells lie in the paper garbage. 
Some who were more cautious came with al- 
ready shelled eggs. (75) 

On Mondays, in the paper baskets of every 
institution, one could find painted eggshells and 
sponge cake crumbs. Many used to say; “Ghrist 
bas risen!” Most of the tiine they received the 
well-known answer. But sometimes I heard adap- 
tations, for instance: “Happy birthday, com- 
rade!” or silence. (87) 

In ’87 on Sunday, the first day of Easter, we 
did “voluntary work”. We worked in a research 
institute (ÎNCERC) and they took us all on Easter 
Sunday to clean the paveinents. We swept under 
the eyes of the people living in the blocks, who 
had got out to watch in the balconies. (G. S., 67) 

On Easter we went, like today, to Sf. Vasile 
church, across the Enescu Museum. The priest 
was very old. He never orice prayed for tlie “lead- 
ers of the Socialist Republic of Romania”. We all 
understood this. We exchanged cjuick looks; we 
loved this priest. (7) 

Getting supplies for Easter was an entire 
story. Besides going to church for the Resurrec- 
tion service, everybody obeyed the eating prac- 
tices of Easter. To find the necessary things had 
become a serious adventure, when you had on 
all accounts to succeed. In the last few years it 
had becoine forbidden to slaughter lambs. The 
queues in the night at the butchers’ were inean- 
ingless. The men used to go by car to the fields 
around Bucharest where there were shepherds 
from all over the country. They slaughtered the 
Iamb under your very eyes, flaying it; you put it 
in the car and drove away quickly. The militia- 
men probably needed lambs as well, because 
they didn’t intervene too often. The yeast for the 
sponge cake appeared at the last moment: a 
neighhor had more or “had been to the market” 
or somebody had received a package from 
abroad (we did not luiow how it worked then: it 
was a fine powder, totally diflerent from the soap 
like material of the verified native yeast). The 
flour was stored long before: the best flour, 
which had to be properly dried. Strangely 
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enough, egg paint was easy to find: you could see 
it in all the shops. The eggs were the unknown 
factor: rumors had it that they had been sold or 
they were to be found in this or that shop. One 
had to wander in the city, to listen to the rumors, 
and to stay in a queue where maybe you had the 
chance of not seeing the merchandise sold until 
your turn was due. I went one day to pick up my 
kids from the German private kindergarten, in 
Cotroceni. A few days before, in this idyllic dis¬ 
trict, covered in verdure, a few villas had been 
rapidly pulled down: 1 was afraid that the works 
at House of the People would destroy this area as 
well. They had only built a pathetic “hunger cir- 
cus”, an einpty food store, gray, dirty, and near 
it, a market place. The mothers and Frâu had 
been warned: eggs were expected. I went in cor- 
pore to the market place. A mother remained 
with the kids, the rest lined up in the queue. 
When our turn was near, we brought thein too, 
so that we could buy a whole carton of eggs. Fi- 
nally, we had succeeded: 1 had three cartons of 
eggs and two kids to take home. In that moment 
they were almost as precious. The kids were lit- 
tle; I held their hand all the time in the streets. 
I was helpless now; I needed my hands to carry 
the eggs. I told the kids to hang on to my skirt 
and I started to walk, victorious and vulnerable: 
at any time I could liave been forced to choose 
between the security of the eggs and that of my 
children who, moreover, pulled my skirt and 
twisted it in every direction. On my way home, 
the humiliation exceeded the contentment. (87) 
You could buy lambs at Easter, some troub- 
lemakers these lambs; you could buy them at the 
corner of the Street. When the Miliţia passed by, 
they pretended to check them, they exchanged a 
few words and a few packages. They wrapped the 
Iamb in newspapers right there behind the car. 
Jokes were heard then: “Look. il it does not bite, 
then it must be good, without the skin you 
wouldn’t be able to teii what it is”. (114) 
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EGGS 

[ was very young in those times, but one 
thing FII never forget is how one day I went out 
to buy eggs. I was about 6. My folks used to buy 
food on their work cârd at some food shop 
where they liad been assigned by their factory. 
My sister and I were assigned to the neighbor- 
liood food shop. One day we heard they had eggs 
on sale. So I went and stood in the line. Fd say 1 
was the youngest there. The line was huge, so a 
man was standing in the shop door and would 
only let five people in at one time, then another 
five and so on. After several hours’ waiting, and 
a lot of fighting with the old ladies in the line, 1 
managed to get in and buy some eggs. How 
inany? Four. I was now holding my bag of eggs, 
and faced a big dilemma: how was I to get out 
without breaking them? I tried hard and finally 
managed. and took them liome. When I got 
home, I told my mother: “Mom, I have the eggs! 
But 1 only bought some for Corni and myself. 
They didn’t give ine your share.” Mother meant 
to bake us some cake or something with those 
eggs, but I told her I wanted them scrambled. I 
can say those were the best tasting scrambled 
eggs Fve ever eaten. (I. C. M., 164) 

On holidays, there was not much time for 
preparations, we had to stay at the work place, 
that’s what the regime deinanded. Still. one had 
to have something to celebrate Easter, so we 
went out shopping now and again. So one year, 
as 1 was standing in a huge line for eggs - that is, 
for my ration of eggs, for it was rations time - 
some guy, after waiting for ages in the line, got 
to the counter and the saleswoman put his eggs 
in one of those big plastic bags - dame Leana’s 
invention. The poor devii took the bag and went 
out and as he went out the bag broke and so did 
all the eggs. And the man burst out, blast the 
polymers and screw the bitch that ever invented 
them, and the like. The miliţia officer nearby 
was standing and watching, and my guess is he 
inwardly thought the same, but could say noth- 
ing, since he was part of the regime. (0. S., 169) 
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One painter who had his workshop in the 
Amzei Piaza, once needed an egg for his emul- 
sion. He went out and stood in a huge line, 
under the pouring rain. After one or two hours, 
he reached the counter and asked the shop as- 
sistant for one egg. Confused, she took it as an 
offense: “Are you saying you’ve come for one 
egg when all these people are standing here 
hours on end?” The others got angry too and 
kicked him out of the shop and would not let 
him buy that one egg he needed. (7) 

I remember those lines on Easter or Christ- 
mas days, when people waited from 2 in the 
morning for some eggs. The families organized 
themselves: one would stay for 2 hours and then 
another came to replace him so the other could 
go home and have some sleep, and then a third 
would come to continue the “shift”. And about 7 
or 8 in the morning the whole fainily was re- 
united, as every inember had a right to one box 
of eggs. So that a line that had seeined flimsy be- 
fore was now bulging up into a cramming crowd. 
Lots of people, lots of noise, and if you had the 
chance to stand in the front ranks you could get 
whole eggs when the shop opened and started to 
sell... (S. C., 5) 

You can imagine that no one was happy to 
stand there for hours on end to buy some eggs or 
other food products that were sold in rations. We 
felt like cattle rushing for food, which they may 
or may not get. One person only had a right to 
five eggs, and if you wanted 30, you had to bring 
the whole fainily to stand in the line. It was hell! 
(M.C., 105) 

ELECTIONS 

You cannot talk about proper elections, as 
there was nobody to vote for. We had to go to 
the ballots for the same reason we do it today, 
because they put a stamp on your I.D. cârd. The 
only name on the list was Ceausescu’s, so... As 
for the other elections, for inayors, secretaries, 
they would fiercely fight among themselves. One 
year I was appointed supervisor and also had to 
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count the votes. When I opened the ballots I 
would see al] sorts of curses at those whose 
names were on the list, but we pretended we 
hadn’t seen anything, otherwise we would liave a 
difficult time with the party officials and the 
other supervisors. The fouled ballot paper were 
counted together with the valid ones, (I don’t 
know how many times 1 had to count the books 
to match the figures demanded from the top); 
they knew tliere were let’s say 3,500 people reg- 
istered to vote at a certain poling station, of 
which 3,498 were needed to subinit a valid bal¬ 
lot paper and to vote for Ceausescu. (0. S., 41) 

1 had ţo vote at a music high school. I would 
enter the poling booth. pulled the curtain, and 
read the candidates’ names. They were woinen’s 
names, so I wrote off their manes with the pen 
writing instead Ana Ipatescu and Ecaterina 
Teodoroiu. That made me feel great. (7) 

ELECTRICITY 

Electric light was out very often. Severa! 
times a day or night, for about one hour. For 
economy’s sake. At night, the city was folded in 
darkness: the so-called “socialist darkness”. 
Tliere was very little electric light, a bit inore of 
it in the central areas. (A.-I. B., 103) 

When the elevator stopped and electric light 
on the halls was out, and since tliere were no 
windows either, the hali was in complete dark¬ 
ness. People used to put candles on top of eacli 
sta ir flight. 

To warm ourselves, we used electric stoves 
and radiators. In wintertime, tliere was no other 
ineans. (I. M., 99) 

Our block was connected to another power sta¬ 
tion tlian the neighboring blocks. When we had 
electric light, they did not, and the other way 
round. Sometimes, when we had light, we watched 
the other blocks and laughed. But it was our turn 
soon. We had candles in every rooin. Later, fatlier 
hought a torch and a lantern. They had the torcli, 
we had the lantern. They cut off the light especial- 
ly in winter, when night came, so we got into our 
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beds and fell asleep. (R. D. A., 3) 

We lit the gas lamp we had from grandma. 
We also had lanterns, but I liked the little lamp, 
even if it gave out a bad smell. We'd grown used 
to it. (R. D. A., 122) 

In most neighborhoods electric power was 
often cut off, every day for wbole ho urs; it could 
even stay out for 24 hours, especially at night. 
The lucky ones were those who lived in blocks 
serially connected to hospitals or embassies. We 
had power on our Street because bere was also 
the children hospital. (A.-I. B., 34) 

Light went out when you most needed it. Not 
always, tliough. Only from time to time. Expla- 
nation? Repairs, economy, etc. Both day and 
night. You feared for the meat going rotten in 
the fridge. Tliere were big probleins with the 
electric light. (A.-I. B., 102) 

I got used to going out of my Hat from time 
to time, whenever tliere was a power cut. and 
shout out through the elevator door: Is there 
anyone caught in there? Power cuts were unpre- 
dictable that it often happened that children and 
old persons remained stuck inside. Or it could 
be claustrophobic persons who could well have a 
fit in there. So, whenever the power was out. 1 
went out with my lantern and addressed my 
question. Was it any good, my going the rounds, 
as well as others’? I think it was, and tliat’s all I 
need to know. (V. M., 128) 

Electric light went out every day and what 
was worse, we never knew when. Usually, it was 
out during daytime, at night, or in the morning. 
But mostly in the evening from 18.00 to 20.00 
with small variations (especially in winter). The 
scariest was when 1 was caught in the elevator, I 
had to wait for 2 hours in complete darkness and 
silence. I felt as if I was in grave, as if I was dead 
and buried. Horrific. And when the power was 
on again, 1 was again frightened (especially if the 
elevator bulb was broken), as I didn’t know why 
it was that the elevator jerked like that all of a 
sudden. In the ten-floor blocks w ith blind halls it 
was almost impossible to walk in the dark. 1 for 
one was very mucii afraid, since I did not know 
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what could be expected. Ii you had a candle, 
tliere still vvas a chance you could brace up and 
cliinb the stairs. Soine neighbors were thought- 
1 ul enough to put candles on top of the flights. 

(M. C. J., 96) 

This was oue of the major problems of people 
all around the country, not only in Bucharest. 
Power cuts were so frequent you always had to 
have a lantern on you, otherwise you had to feel 
your way up or to wait until power was on again. 

(M.C. J., 21) 

1 had an accident at the factory, because we 
had to save electric light. I worked on the first 
floor, and the locker room was on the fifth. 
Tliere was no light in the stairs case, so when 1 
iiol down from the fifth floor to the first. I fell 
and hurt înv head. 1 was taken to the emergency 
room, and was x-rayed all over. They finally 
found a haematoma in my head. (1. C. M., 171) 

In the '80s, electric liglit in our block was out 
everv night, from 6 to 9 p.m. They said the 
power was needed at the 64 August 23 rd plant, so 
that it did not have to cease production. We were 
not verv happy about that, but resigned our- 
selves and accepted the situation. Tliere was 
nothing we could do, nowhere to complain. Ev- 
erything stopped: the elevator, light in the hali, 
light inside the liouse, the fridge, the TV set. It 
was worse in winter, when night fell early. We 
had candles and a gas lamp and kept them witli- 
in reach. (98) 

The winter nights were a nightmare. We 
couldn’t find gas for the old lamps we had from 
our grandparents, so we lived by candlelight. 
The children had to do their homework under 
medieval conditions, with candle or lamplight. 
(A. B., 13) 

Our block was worse than the others, because 
one of the former lodgers had heen in a conflict 
with the administration and as he worked for the 
Bucharest power-providing center, he had power 
in our block cut oii inore often that in the other 
blocks. And so we had less water and less heat. 
We used to watch out of the window and see 
light in the surrounding blocks. (A. B., 78) 
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I was Corning borne from work, exhausted. 10 
floors to climb was too much, so I took the ele¬ 
vator hoping that tliere wasnT going to be a 
power cut. But there was. Imagine the torture I 
endured for several hours until someone heard 
me and came to help ine out. (A. B., 68) 

Power consumption became rationalized. 
Consumption norms were established for blocks. 
neighborhoods, wliole localities. Public institu- 
tions had a clearly drawn usage program. But 
control of private homes was impossible. So they 
chose to cut electric power for a variable nurnber 
of hours per day. Power cuts were wholly unpre- 
dictable. 

People found various Solutions to replace the 
electric power and heat that the State took away 
from them: the power and heat “surrogates” - 
gas lamps, oii radiators, improvised heaters. (90) 
We started to look for gas lamps in the coun- 
tryside. We had two of tliern, with reserve glass 
bulbs. We had a hard tirne finding the lamp gas. 
which was traded for eggs in the countryside. 
and was very scarce in towns, and could only be 
found at gas stations on the periphery. (90) 
When there was no power, we used gas 
lamps, which, if you were not careful with the 
wick, could give out a lot of smoke... But the 
power cuts were not that frequent, and when 
there was one, the children would go out and 
had a meat tirne shouting. sinmng and raising 
hell. It didn’t bother me too much. Anywav we 
leit safe, no one was afraid that someone miglit 
come and hurt us or anything. Nothing of the 
sort. (S. C., 5) 

I can still remember power cuts in the 
evening, and rnom lighting the candles or the 
lamps. It sometimes lasted for 6 hours on end, 
and I, who had to go to school in the morning, 
didn’t even get to finish my homework. 1 wrote at 
candlelight or lamplight. It did liappen several 
times that I went to school with unfinished home¬ 
work. because of the power cuts. But when light 
was out and I happened to be alone in the house, 
I was really scared. My parents worked in the af- 
ternoon sliift, and until they came home around 
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10 or 11 p.m., it was hell. It often happened I 
had to stay there in the dark because I couldn’t 
find or didrTt have any candles. (0. S., 120) 

EXHIBITIONS 

In 1980 I was still a student. I knew Wanda 
Mihuleac had organized an exhibition called 
“Writing” at the Institute for Architecture, 
where she had gathered together the best of fine 
arts. Mircea Horia Simionescu, the writer, had 
drawn a sentence as large as the whole exhibi¬ 
tion, something about his house in Pucioasa. 
There were also Ion Grigorescu’s exhibitions, or 
those of the Group of Nine, among whose mein- 
hers were Marin Gherasim, Horia Bernea, 
Ciubotaru, T.D. Moraru. Andrei Plesu was their 
theoretician. 

There was also an exhibition titled “Hearth”, 
on display at the Village Museuin, where they 
had works from all over the country. The com- 
tnon denominator was respect to the village: a 
sort of political attitude, actually. Demolitions 
had begun and the exhibition was thus meant as 
a stance of recuperation. Sorin Dumitrescu 
inade a wax piece of bread, an icon lamp, all re- 
ligious objects. Marin Gherasim accompanied 
the display with an extreinely beautiful diptych. 
Sorin Dumitrescu also had a small painting 
called “Candle for Daniel Turcea”. Daniel 
Turcea was one of the central figures of cultural 
life, he had become a sort of Symbol. 

After varnishing, they gathered in soine 
house yard, where they had film projections and 
talked a lot. This is what happened after the var¬ 
nishing of the “Hearth” exhibition, too. Some of 
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them were very learned, like, for instance, Ion 
Frunzetti. He used to say very pretentious 
things, which ran counter the very spirit of the 
exhibition. 

There were also Marin Gherasim’s exhibi¬ 
tions, the “Prolog” exhibitions, which started in 
1984 and had a religious, if not overtlv so, ten- 
dency. A censor from the Union used to come 
and assist especially the varnishing days. In 
1982, shortly after the “Transcendental Medita- 
tion” phenomenon, Ionica Grigorescu had his 
exhibition, and the censor came after the pre-ex- 
hibition. If there were objects of Buddhist inspi¬ 
ra t i o n, he took them out, and spoke in 
metaphors: “It’s springtime, life is beautiful no 
need to get yourself in the shade.” There was 
also Ion Dumitriu, whose exhibitions were a sort 
of recuperation of the village. (A. V., 52) 

EXPLOITATION 

The complete proletarian phrase was “ex¬ 
ploitation of man by man”. No talk whatsoever 
of the inuch fiercer exploitation by the State. 
(51) 

EXPORT TRADE 

Some estiination was made. How many Ro- 
manians are there in the country? 22 or 23 mil- 
lions. How many calories does one person need? 
3000. 23 millions multiplied by 3000 calories 
gave I don’t know how many gigacalories. Let’s 
see... we keep this inuch wheat, this mucii rice, 
so many eggs and that’s it! The rest goes to ex¬ 
port trade. (I. H., S. R.-B., 132) 


© 
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FACADE 

At first, the fagade of the National Theater 
had very large arcades. One day I happened to 
pass by and saw inany people working at walling 
up the openings vvith bricks. Several days later, 
the fagade was alinost blind, only several small 
entrance doors were left. There was a nice joke 
about it. A peasant goes to the market place, 
makes good money for selling bis products, then 
takes a taxi to drive him to the North Station. 
When they pass by the National Theater, the 
peasant says, please, puii over, here’s the Station. 

The same happened witli the Romana Piaza. 
Changes were continually made to please the 
Comrade. First they put in the rniddle of it a 
liuge cement pedestal to support the monument 
of the subway constructor. A copy was made of 
cardboard, of the size of the future monument. 
It was huge, as high as the Airmen’s Monument. 
It was the same with the statue in the Obor area 
- the peasant in the 1907 war. They were first 
made of cardboard for the Comrade to see what 
they looked like and decide weather he agreed 
with them or not, for he c.ouldn’t figure out 
mucii from the mere scale model. (I. P., 37) 

Every time Ceausescu went visiting some fac- 
tory and the official cars passed by, everyone 
would take their laundry away from their bal- 
conies so that it could “look nice”. (I. I., 56) 

EACULTY 

Admittance to faculty in those years depend- 
ed first and foremost on a “clean” past, particu- 
larly if you applied to the faculties of Philosophy, 


Sociology, or Political Science. The best candi- 
dates were the “simple people”, the sons of peas- 
ants or workmen, without a blemish and without 
any trace of brains, able to obey. The ideology 
was clear, you had to obey. (0. S., 166) 

“FALCONS OF THE COUNTRY” 

We were made falcons of the country in 
kindergarten. Serving the country had to start as 
early as possible. The first graduates were made 
pioneers. The uniform was blue with orange. 
The country’s falcons under the sun 
You raise us and teach us 
To Iove ardently 
Your dawn 
Rising triumphantly 
In your garden 
From early age 
We are your children 
You, serene country, 

We’re your valiant young men. 

Stanza 1: 

We are the buds 
Of the ancient tree 
We are the children of the country 
On Romanian legendary land. 

We are the future 

And in the country we are building 
In the flight to toinorrow 
We’ll be like falcons. 

Refrain: 

The country’s falcons 
We’ll fly towards the light 

Martor , VII - 2002, The eighties in Bucharest 
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The country’s falcons 

To you, my country. 

Stanza 2: Completely lost in the mist of my 
mind. (C. V., 97) 

FEAR 

Major emotion operating nationwide. 

The Head of the State: was afraid of com- 
plots, criminal attempts, and the operations of 
the “foreign agencies”. 

The whole political apparatus holding state 
leadership: fear of the next day, wlien they might 
well lose what they had (i.e. power), because the 
Party was into the “staff rotation” liabit. 

The entire population: fear of the Securitate, 
fear for the future, as it was known that anything 
that was not forbidden was coinpulsory. (51) 

Talk about politics was only done surrepti- 
tiously, people did not dare speak out loud, they 
never knew who was listening. If the person you 
were talking with was not one of your closest ac- 
quaintances, you didn’t have the courage to 
speak as freely as we do now. Because you never 
knew if he was going to teii on you or not or if 
tliere was anyone else listening. Whenever you 
talked with someone in the Street, you looked 
right and left, before and behind you. 

Nevertheless, you were not afraid to go out at 
night. Day or night, streets were safe, even if in 
the dark. Because the law was obeyed and the 
miliţia was strong! 

If some miliţia officer cauglit you at night in 
some park or even in the Street, he asked you to 
identify yourself: the l.D. and the work permit. 
They needed to know whether you were em- 
ployed or not, and if you weren’t, that was not 
good at all! 

If you were unemployed they sent you to the 
work force. Everyone had to work. Everyone had 
to have a work place, just that tliere was the pri- 
vileged sort. who could get the shadow in surn- 
mer and the warmth in winter, and never raised 
a linger, 4 cause no one ever asked. (22) 
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Tliis furtive talie (in the familv) was a real ad- 
venture for ine. We used to whisper when we dis- 
cussed certain issues among ourselves and even 
wlien tliere was no need for that. I for one would 
talk too loud, because I’d spend the suminer holi- 
days with my grandparents, in the countryside, 
where people usually speak loudly. When I came 
hoine, I had to adjust to the whispering tone. and 
my parents always told me to tone it down. for 
fear some neighbor might hear us. I didn’t un- 
derstand why I should refrain from talking too 
much with my schoolmates, and in case some per¬ 
son came under discussion, why I should with- 
hold my opinion and better say I knew nothing, 
heard nothing, saw nothing related to that person. 
Were I to teii my opinion. it could have turned 
against me. Even after *89 1 stil! kept the habit, 
‘cause “you never knew who you're talking to”. 

Tliis is how young people grew up - in this 
fear of the other. It was easy for me to leave be¬ 
hind this mentality, since back then I was only a 
child, but mature persons found it very difficult, 
and there are people now who still think as they 
used to. (M. C. J., 109) 

In scliool. one special course was reserved to 
indoctrination. Once, one of my colleagues had 
an ironic remark about the Comrade. The joke 
worked like a spark that caused quite an uproar, 
with everyone speaking up their sincere thoughts. 
The headmaster turned red, and tried to calm us 
down, but in vain. We had colleagues whose par¬ 
ents were high officials, members ol the noinen- 
clature. The small incident lasted for about a 
minute, and we did nothing but reproduce the 
things our parents said in earnest, at hoine. The 
scene happened in the autumn of 1989, when I 
was in the seventh grade. (69) 

FILE 

1 don’t know what my party file contained. 
But I know for sure that it existed soinewhere. at 
the party cominission or the city council. All the 
statements one had to make as a party member 
went soinewhere: the application for member- 
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ship. the activity reports. the reports describing 
meetings with the foreigners. Tliere were other 
“materials” regarding "the p robie ms” that the 
party considered the respective person had: as 
far as I was concerned, the fact that my vvife was 
the daughter of a former land-owner, that the 
unele who had supported me had been impris- 
oned at a certain point. These reports were 
rnclosed in the party file. In order to be profes- 
sionalh promoted there was a party representa- 
tive in each county council to whom you could 
turn if you had any objection. I know, for in- 
stance, that there was a person in charge with 
the intellectual "elite" inside the party in 
Bucharest. And all these interventions would be 
enclosed in the file. The "problematic” persons 
had to write periodic autobiographies, because 
the repeated versions could finally betray possi- 
ble incongruities, hunted by "them”. (A. M., 9) 

The last decade of cominunism found the 
priests* children- the mature ones- prepared. 
They had been through entrance examinations 
in schools and universities, where the file was 
the fundamental selection criterion. Then, at 
work they had to be content with the place they 
were given and to keep a low profile. Their effort 
was tenlold because when confronted with the 
prospect of a re-organization one could say: “X is 
a priest s son, but he works hard.” This effort to 
make oneself useful was sometimes killing, one 
had to carrv 5 or 6 idlers on one’s back and one 
was not allowed to retort. 

The reorganizations were on a yearly basis 
and they were hased on the files. At a certain 
point. between 1982-1983, the list of the "draw- 
backs* contained 40-50 points. If one had the 
had luck of having another llaw, like a relative 
ahroad. or to come from Bessarabia, nothing else 
would count. (75) 

FINE ARTS SHOP 

I remember going to the Fine Arts Shop to 
huy ties for birthday presents. They had leather 
lies. actually I think they were made of vinyl. 


They were the perfect present, and cost 150 lei. 
It was also the place to huy birthday cards made 
by Mihai Stanescu. (A. V., 97) 

In order to make soine money. rnany artists 
used to put all sorts of objects on sale in the 
shops of the Artists’ Union (the Fine Arts Shops). 
Bags. belts, leather sandals, dresses and jewelry, 
all of them of a considerably superior quality if 
compared to what you could usually find in pu¬ 
blic shops. For many, it was the only possibility to 
get to wear something original. (160) 

FISH 

Ocean fish was promoted but not bought. 
The Romanian fishing fleet was the fourth in the 
world. There was plentv of ocean fish and as ev- 
erything that is plenty it was rejected a priori, be¬ 
cause you had the feeling it was shoved down 
your throat. (1. H., 54) 

"There is no fish like the mackerel and no 
football team like Rapid”, wrote humorously 
Fanus Neagu. The mackerel, brother of the Ro- 
manians! There were meathalls, cabbage rolls 
made of mackerel and you expected one day to 
eat mackerel chutney and mackerel cake. Chicken 
smelled of fish, because they were fed with fish 
flour. The entire Romania smelled of fish. (7) 

“FLACARA” ("FLAME”) LITERARY 
CIRCLE 

Adrian Paunescu had two seats reserved at 
the Polyvalent Hali and he received notes with 
requests from the public. Somebodv asked him. 
"Mister Adrian, why do keep the other seat next 
to you?” He answered "when there is no inore 
room enough for me on the first one, I sit on the 
second one.” But Fin telling you what we wit- 
nessed there was of rare b'eauty. It lasted until 4 
a. in. (A. V., 173) 

We listened to Radio Free Europe every 
evenin";. Connecting the TV aerial to the radio, 
we could listen to the whole concert broadcast 
by Free Europe. Many songs by Adrian Paunescu. 
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And then tliere was Pitiş too...And there were 
some disturbances and we stuck our ear to the 
radio set...Everybody was singing, everybody was 
in high spirits, it was havoc when Paunescu start- 
ed reciting. They did not shout out slogans. Very 
few songs were about country, about Romania. 
There were simple poeins, Eminescu’s or Cos- 
buc’s lyrics combined with music. A lot ol people 
came. There were young and old people tliat 
used to corne, there was no age lirnit and the 
young persons stayed next to the old ones. 1 
liked the Flame Literary Circle, I felt sorry when 
it was suspended. (A. V., 174) 

1 was told tliat when they held the Flame Lit¬ 
erary Circle on the stadium, all sorts of things 
were said to happen, tliat they had sex in the 
back. tliat you could find condoms there; sensi- 
ble people told ine. I remeinber the literary cir¬ 
cle was suspended after some people had died 
because they had been walked over, a storm 
broke on the stadium and the participants want- 
ed all to get through the gates at the same time 
and they trampled eacli otlier under feet. It was 
Ploieşti where this happened. (A. V., 7) 

Paunescu was 33 years old in 1980-1983 and 
he celebrated bis birthday on Easter night, in 
Polwalent I Iall, I think, with The Flame Literary 
Circle. The year before, The Literary Circle was 
held on the Creat Friday. But he fooled a lot of 
people at first. There were things tliat we re- 
garded as subversive. They sang naţional songs, 
they talked about Cod...Actually everything was 
arranged bv Ceausescu - Note: Paunescu’s birth¬ 
day is on June, so there was no way it could co¬ 
incide with Easter. (A. V., 52) 

Once. in Medgidia, Paunescu is said to have 
received a written request froin the public. Usu- 
ally, in these notes, they asked for a certain song 
to be performed. He read it and said: “A young 
Tartar bas sent ine a letter in which it is only writ¬ 
ten: benim bok. I do not know what it ineans.” 
And he went on: “I am glad that the co-inhabit- 
ing nationalities can use their mother tongue. As 
a sign of brotherhood with thein let us all shout: 
benim bok, benim bok”. Everybody shouted ar- 
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dently, and, later on, they found out that it 
meant: wi You are so ful! of bullshit” (A. V. 129) 

When 1 was in the first years of high school. 
in 1983-1984. I attended The Flame Literary 
Circle, at Râmnicul Valcea. There was no shock. 
Pliere were some singers: Vasile Seicaru, Stelan 
Hrusca, the Poesis bând froin Constanta. There 
were some local talents, too. After they per¬ 
formed on the stage, there was some talk about 
underwear. they showed thein in public. I do not 
know if it was true, because l was just a boy 
going there with my gang. 1 do not know it for 
sure even now... 

Between songs, Paunescu delivered his 
speeches, it was just a wav of having fun; it was 
an event in Ramnicu Valcea. The Flame Circle 
used to go on until morning. (P. P., 100) 

My wife had the feeling that the songs thev 
broadcast on the radio were not those perlormed 
on the stadium. where she went. There were not 
songs with Ceausescu or the party there...vet we 
heard them on the radio. (A.V., 97) 

The Flame Literary Circle appeared as a re- 
sponse to the Hippie inovement in the West. 
They tried to stop the powerful influence that 
this movement was having on young persons at 
the time, so they tried to invent a replica. It was 
something rather similar with what they did in 
the West. There were li nes like: u Let’s make Iove 
on the cannons” And it was said that young peo¬ 
ple had indeed sex behind the stadium, not on 
the cannons of course, but on the benches. They 
also drugged themselves with a tube of tooth- 
paste nained “Opium”, which had a sliglit hallu- 
cinogenic effect. 

Many things could be done at these meetings. 
I remeinber that 1 recited a poem with Santa 
Claus, althougb Mister Claus replaced Santa 
Claus everywhere. It was a pretty good safety 
valve at the time, but which eventually proved 
uncontrollable. The case froin Ploieşti is well 
known, when a storm broke during such a gath- 
ering, and all the participants on the stadium 
crowded at the gates and they died trampled 
under feet. About seven people died then. (153) 
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I never got to The Flame Literary Circle. I 
just saw some tliings on T\. I lieard verv differ- 
(*nt opinions, of enthusiastic as well as disgusted 
people. Even now, some consider it a dirty ma- 
nipulation of population, while others see it as 
an assembly of real talents. As far as I am con- 
cerned, without a personal direct experience, it 
was both a manipulation and an assembly. (111) 

FLEE1NG THE COUNTRY 

It was very bard to flee the country, the bor- 
ders were severely guarded. The risk was enor- 
iiious: vou could even °et shot on trying to cross 
the border or vou could be put in jail for manv 
vears and in the fiercest of tbem all - Gherla and 
Ai ud in particular. The passing area was on the 
western border, over the Danube, towards the 
Serbs. (A.-l. 13., 34) 

Tbere is a big lake near Orşova, where people 
used to come and try cross the border to Yu- 
goslavia. Tbere were some rotten boatmen tbere 
who took them to the other side of the lake and 
told them, "OK, thats it, you’re in Yugoslavia 
now, give us our inoney and from now on you’re 
on your own!” The poor bastards waited till next 
day and found tbey were still on Roma ni an 
ground... Manv were tricked like that... (S. C., 28) 

Only party members or winning sportsinen 
were allowed to leave the country (generally the 
sportsinen were UC\ members). Whoever tried 
to flee and was caught, was directly sent to prison 
- from 3 to 15 years. All relatives would suffer 
tlien. up to 3 rd degree relatives. If tbose wbo lied 
were party members, all relatives were expelled 
from the Party and lost their jobs. (O. S., 41) 

FLOWER-BEARER 

The children who had to offer Ceausescu 
flowers were medically tested beforehand. So 
was the kid wbo played the role of the New Year. 
Tbey all had to be perfectly healthy. Tbey always 
picked several of tbem, so that on the parade day 
tbere should be at least orie whose nose was not 
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running, whose eyes were not dripping, whose 
saliva was not too abundant, wbo would not 
sneeze or liave a herpes. If some spot appeared 
on bis face, be was excluded, poor tbing, to the 
parents’ despair, wbo thought it a great bonor to 
see their child in Ceausescu’s arms. Besides, the 
whole underwear was provided by the coilumi¬ 
nist children’s organizations. Tbere had been 
that “condemnable event” wlien, while the Com- 
rade was in Braşov, a little girl had had a letter 
tucked in her panties which she handed to him. 
But the voice of the people was not supposed to 
reach the Comrade’s ears, it wasn’t proper. If I 
remember well, the letter was a request for domi- 
cile. Tbey were poor people. But of course, the 
Comrade had to be spared the pains of the pop- 
ulace. So tbey were given the underwear and 
were checked all through. For a week tbey were 
kept in quarantine... Before regular parades, like 
that on August 23 rc ^, tbey were kept tbere. and 
told tbey were offered a cainp holiday, because 
tbey were the fairest and smartest of all kids. 

One of the girls in înv class was selected to re¬ 
cite poetry in front of the Comrade for the win- 
ter parades. She was a very nice-looking girl, and 
quite lively. Of course she appeared on TV, but 
the reciters could not go too close. Only the flow- 
er-bearers and the kid wbo played the New Year 
were allowed to approach Ceausescu wbo held 
them in bis arms. Tbey were all dressed with 
clothes from the organization. And now FII teii 
you sometbing: in the last years, the one respon- 
sible with the flower-bearers was our former dis¬ 
trict president, wbo was an absolutely special 
person, and who of course ended up badly. But 
bis responsibility was huge. If, Cod forbid, some¬ 
tbing bappened, lie d liave been the first to get 
knocked out. Not bis superiors. He answered di¬ 
rectiv for tliese kids. (A. S., 130) 

FOLKLORE 

Stage folklore was the only form that was de- 
clared authentic, and tberefore admitted and 
broadcast by all means of mass communication. 
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It produced tliree stages of creation: 

1. The early stage, when the peasant was 
leit uninstructed and brought on stage to mani¬ 
fest himsell spontaneously and inake his com- 
munity known to the rest of the country; 

2. The middle stage. which invented the 
ensembles ol peasant-artists. well instructed in 
order to perform up to the exigencies of an 
“artistic fonnation”. This is the time when ex¬ 
treme hatred of the elites, be tliey the ephemer- 
al sort produced by the “Celebration of Româ¬ 
nia” Festival, caused an adamant rejection of 
stardom. 

The favorite» of the public will from now on 
onlv be ahle to appear on stage or in TV pro- 
grams in groups of 3 or 4, and sing together, 
which will make necessary the invention of a 
new type of folklore (text and music) and will 
thus lead to the hirth of the last generation of 
stage folklore; 

i 

3. The songs and dances c.reated by the 
formation instructors and cultural activists in- 
troduced the inammoth music and dance forina- 
tions. performing songs with very short stanzas 
and frequent refrains, and with texts glorifying 
the golden age and its accomplishments. (125) 

Januarv 1989. 1 am in Tirgu Jiu. Outside 
snow rises to hip level and the cold pierces the 
heart. You have it a 11 inside, too, except the 
snow. 1 was forced to participate in the sympo- 
sion hv comrade Gheorghe, director in the Min- 
istry of Socialist Culture and Education, who 
bears a grudge against ine. A local boss, who will 
live to regret it. sits ine right at the presiding 
desk, tliree seats away from the vice-niinister of 
culture. comrade Ionita or lonascu or something 
- the onlv precise tliing I can remember about 
him was that he hore a historical name, tliat he 
had distinguished himself in the historical pro- 
cess of collectivization, and that shortly after 
1989 he was appointed ambassador in a country 
with a great historical past. 

At some point His Excellency comes to talk 
about the “great rhapsodist” of folk song, Maria 
Fanase, who “took the authentic Romanian song 


to a 11 corners of the world” and also worked a se- 
ries of other iniracles. 1 couldn t teii how or whv 
it was that I started speaking - 1 thiiik I lost it. I 
usually work myself into a temper \rry quickly. 
So 1 start saying that 1 don’t get it whv tliey make 
such a fuss about Maria Tanase in Oltenia, vvhere 
tliere is another truly great singer and kobsa plav- 
er. Maria Lataretu. who sings wonderfully at wed- 
dings, together with lier bând of Gvpsies... 

p]veryone falls dead silent. Whats got into 
them, I wonder. 1 guess 1 said something intol- 
erable again. The vice-minister gets up. with his 
blood pressure mounting alarmingly. and hegins 
criticizing ine the wav father used to teii ine cri¬ 
ticism was done back in the “50s. The lunda- 
mental accusation is that 1 dared compare Maria 
Tanase, a “representative of Romanian song*. 
with a mere wedding singer (read a damned 
Gypsy woman). 

After the symposion, no one dares as mucii 
as to look at me or to ever remeinber about m\ 
liotei biII and the return tic.ket which are not 
paid yet. Seeing that. 1 took ray tliings and went 
out in the snow. pondering on the reasons of înv 
banishinent. The journey lasts from middav to 
the time of the night train. I walk through the 
park covered bv high snow, and bump several 
times into something which I take to be either 
the chairs of the i Iluştri ou s sculptor or some 
dogs that have been forgotten outside. I just 
want to go borne, where I can defv the regime at 
22 degree Celsius, I can muffle the plione with a 
pillow and say out loud whatever I feel like. Mv 
aurit Graziela did the right tliing the other dav. 
when she went out in the yard to take her news- 
paper from the postman. then went back in the 
liouse, locked the door, drew the shutters. torn 
the newspaper to pieces, trampled it under Iun* 
feet, and then swallowed a sleeping pili. The 
train arrives just hefore mv vital functions tlireat- 
en to cease prematurely because of hypothermia. 

The story is not over, though. Two weeks 
later, comrade vice-minister persuades the ladv 
minister to come to the General Assemhly of the 
employees ol the Institute and criticize iik* once 
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again - in case she does not decide to lav ine off. 
as she should. But Her Excellency, a sound- 
minded woman, ar maybe simply a woman in a 
good inood. contents herself to cliide ine like a 
inother and urge ine to watch soine more televi- 
sion. in particular The ""Folkloric Tresor” show. 
so tliat I can follow the example of comrade 
Marioara Murarescu, wlio knows about authentic 
folklore. (133) 

FOREIGN CURRENCY 

Onlv tbose wlio left abroad could own it. 
Tliev exchanged their savings...They were forced 
to keep il in banks. but no longer tlian 3 or 30 
davs. They could buy goods from duty Iree 
shops. (I.H., 54) 

You were not allowed to own dollars at that 
time or any foreign currency. When you câine 
1 rom abroad you were obliged to deliver the cur- 
rencv whicli becaine part of an account at Com 
Turist. You could buy goods from the shops of 
Com Turist accroding to the inoney left. 1 had a 
friend wlio dealt witli currency exchange. He 
paid the foreigners lei for currency and gathered 
so much that when one of his cousins went from 
1 taIv. he gave him a substanţial suin and he 
bought a Fiat 124 from Italy and sent it to him. 
(C.Y.. 129) 

Currency was bard to get. I worked witli for¬ 
eigners at Ciclop on Magheru Boulevard and I 
remember I did not get currency or presents for 
I was afraid. One night at 2 oYloek Securitv of- 
licers arrested all the employees except for ine 
because the\ receivcd ..presents*" from foreign¬ 
ers. Vfter that I found out thev denounced each 
other. I was the onlv one innocent. Investigation 
followed. soine of them were arrested, some 
were confiscated the goods the officers found in 
their houses. no matter il they received them or 
bought them underhand as I bought a cassette 
recorder. There were frequent raids. If someone 
denounced vou. there was no need of investiga¬ 
tion. Securitv took you in on the spot. (O. S.. 41) 
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FOREIGN PUBLICATIONS 

All these subscriptions could be obtained 
with the acceptance of the party. Sucii a sub- 
scription wasn’t for anybody, because first of all. 
one couldn’t afford it. but one had to know peo- 
ple. For "'Paris Match'"\ for instance. the maga¬ 
zine 1 had a subscription to. 1 had to pay foreign 
currency. And in order to get foreign currency, 
legally, one had to get approvals galore. And if 
one did not know the right people, that was dif- 
ficult. (O. S., 41) 

FOREIGN RELATIONS 

Whether I left abroad - a rare thing - even in 
socialist countries or foreign specialists came to 
the Institute, I had to draw up a report on what 
I talked to them, on their opinion on the current 
state of Roinanian affairs etc. (ibis happened not 
onlv in the case of technical meetings, but also 
for the friendly private ones whicli had to be 
avoided). I remember liow stressed 1 was when, 
being at a conference in the field at Kishinev. 
my foreign colleagues considered the Roinanian 
delegate representatives to be „brothers" and in- 
sisted on taking ine an interview they published 
in the local press, adding a picture of mine. The 
rule was never to give interviews, especially 
abroad, without the consent of the party officials 
or the Roinanian einbassy from that country. I 
did not have it. I was anxious for a while. but 
nothing happened to ine. 

The slogan of the professional relations with 
foreigners was ..light against cosinopolitanism''. 
That is why I had exclusive access to literature 
on technology of the communist countries, and 
the foreign publications were for general use or 
for reference only, studies with the consent of 
the institute and party leaders. Once I received a 
copy of a Western publication I was subscribed 
to and also double copies from an embassy about 
the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. The first one be- 
caine part of the researchers* accessible fund and 
the other ones of the secret archives. 
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One would go to conferences or congresses 
even in the West. I could not leave, thougli 1 was 
invited, because the party (sector, capital) did 
not allow ine to do that. 1 did not take part in 
thein, but I sent my papers there. 1 was only to 
socialist countries. I went on a professional trip 
to tbe West just once, but I paid for it. [ could 
bardly had permission. 1 could not ask official 
explanations for tliese refusals. ^ ou could ask lor 
at least a favor to tbe director of tbe factory or to 
a quite influential party representative: to get 
vour file from tbe party in order to see how 
..bot* 4 it was, this being a reason why they re- 
fused vou. I could only imagine reasons. The fact 
that înv wife was a landowner’s daughter was ol 
no importance for the 80s. Once, before that 
time, a colleague of mine asked ine a recom- 
inendation to join the party. 1 refused him be¬ 
cause I thought him unfit, thougli he had many 
ideals and convictions. He was a very influential 
man who became Party secretary of the institute. 
That was the explanation why I never left for the 
West on a professional trip. I was a Party mem- 
ber, with acknowledged professional activity, in¬ 
vited to congresses. but never allowed to go. 1 
suppose that person became my enemy. 1 did not 
insist to see my Party file. (A.M., 9) 

1 was very upset. I met soine Polish girls who 
came to Fălticeni when I was in the lOtli grade. 
We liked eacli other, exchanged addresses, I 
wrote a letter and received an answer. Thinkino 
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that the relation with foremn countries, our 
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,.brothers 44 was right. I sent a packet with a 
leather purse there. I don’t know how my father 
found out and forbid me to have any relation 
with the Polish girls. I explained to him that 
Poland was Romania’s friend. 1 would have un- 
derstood it if it was about France or Germany 
which were our enemies. But why not being a 
Polish giiTs friend? 1 le told me as long as he was 
a Miliţia officer, he and bis fainily were not al¬ 
lowed to have relations with foreigners, no inat- 
ter thev were from. (I.H., 54) 

In 1988 I paid a visit to someone and there I 
met a German relative of that fainily. 44 1 didn’t 


write this orie/* The Security official from Con- 
fex factory, a good guy, came to me and said: 
44 Write there that man went to the meeting 
on...Put down the date of the meeting and his 
name.’’ But 1 didrFt know the name. 

My factory also had a protocol department, 
secret documents, a counter-espionage depart¬ 
ment and a Security officer. The employees of 
tliese sections reported evervthing to the officer. 
They gathered information and reported it to 
him. (I.H., 54) 

FOOD 

The liquidated externai debt led to measures 
of output control and terrifying rationing. Star- 
vation was deeply felt and developed the ten- 
dency to stock up basic goods or ,,fear* 4 supplies. 
Many people used to eat stale goods. There were 
many individuals who laid stocks and help the 
otliers or certain relatives. When goods went of! 
they provided thein with good food. They ate ev- 
erything that was brand new. Frozen meat was 
consumed (fridges appeared that time, they were 
verv mucii wanted and not in vain). Evervone 
had a relative in the country where a cow or a 
pig would he cut and if you managed to stock 
some meat. at least on Christmas, you kept it in 
the lridgc for months. People ate meat that was 
stocked one year in the fridge. 1 personallv did. 
To |)iii it bluntly, hetween 1980 and 1989 I 
never stood in a queue to buy meat from shops. 
1 oflen slood in queues, but the Romanian oue 
was eorrupted hv otlier rules than an ordinarv 
linr. There was the “early riser” type (“bazdac”, 
an Oriental word and manner) who went out to 
do his business and to save his place in the 
queue. He w^aited until the first guliible person 
came and said: 44 Mind I’m one place ahead" and 
a li or ronvincing him that he was orie place for- 
ward. he went elsewhere and did the same tliing. 
li he had to solve some tliings in different places 
h« pretended to have saved his place and called 
a person w'lm had been standing in a queue for 
four bour- to plead as a witness. There was no 
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problem if he had influenlial friends. Ilis bag 
was einpty when be left and full when he came 
back. (114) 

FOOD STORE 

You could barely finei anything, and tlie food 
was extremely expensive. The catch was to have 
sorne conneclion at the food store, and that was 
bou you could make some supplies. Food had 
noi been rationed in Bucharest at that tiine, but 
restrictions had been imposed on buying (when- 
ever there was a new delivery). It used to be bet- 
ter in the autumn, when you could buy a larger 
(|iiantitv of products, especiaDy from the grocer’s. 
To be honest with you, in some ways I was better 
off in those days than today. The truth is that if 
you were level-headed. and knew how to get by, 
that is make connections, you could live quite 
well. 1 have to admit that in some ways I used to 
have a better life back tlien. But if you could get 
vour bând on good food, and people would see 
cominu: out with a full bag from the food store, 
when th(‘ shelves were all ernpty, they could li- 
terallv kill you, smash vour head. (0. S., 41) 

I remember the first queues for butter back 
in ‘8-; we were only allowed to buy two big pack- 
<‘ts of butter, 200 gr each. One packet was 8 lei, 
and after the prize increase in 81 it cost 1 l lei. 
VIv granddaughter knew some people at the food 
store. She was ten vears old. but she was very 
cute, and they would let her buy 3 or 4 packets. 
It was unbelievable. (C. V., 97) 

My cousin was the administrator of the 
Arnzei inarket; whenever I would meet liiin, be 
would alwavs wonder why 1 didn’t go to biin 
when I needed anything, telling ine that he 
coukln t stand seeing ine in a queue. That was 
my cousin Jorj. whom I knew since I had been I 
child. But I didn’t want to ask for bis lielp be- 
cause I thought it wasn’t nice to use the back 
door. All I ate with Radu was tinned scad, which 
I used to cook with wliite sauce, red sauce, just 
to make tliem taste better. 

For a sliort while you could even find carrots 
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in salt. tomato puree, champagne and Viet- 
namese shrimps at Leonida, a famous food store. 
I wanted to have a party with all those products, 
but I didn’t carry out my plan. Many would com- 
plain, but when it came down to it. had good 
food on their table; I wasn’t complaining, but 
Radu and 1 were eating vary badly. When my fa- 
ther was still alive. he would caii and sav: get me 
the doctor’s diploma, and FII wrap a piece of cot- 
taee cheese in it. 4 cause otherwise vou’ll starve. 
( 111 ). 

FREE EUROPE 

Western radio station, based in Franklini, 
which broadeast programs in Romanian and was 
probably listened to by inost Romanians. The 
“Free Europe” was one of the few sources of in- 
forination on the Western world, the “free 
world”. But mostly, it was the only instance of 
public commentary on the Romanian situation 
from the point of view of the free world. N. C. 
Munteanu and Emil Hurezeanu were editors ol 
the news and politica! analysis programs. Monica 
Lovinescu and Virgil Ierunca ran a show of liter- 
ary, and implicitly political, criticism, called 
“Forgotten pages, arrested pages”. There were 
programs of recent history, feature reports on 
the dissidence in all socialist countries... 

Many of us learned about the outburst of the 
revolution in Timişoara, on Deceinber Ib^ 1 and 
17 th , 1989, from the “Free Europe”. Some said. 
and maybe rightlv. that without this radio sta¬ 
tion. the revolution would not have taken shape 
and eventuallv spread all over Romania, from 
Timişoara to Bucharest. 

In his Declaraţie de iubire (“Declaration of 
Love”), Gabriel Liiceanu writes of a friend, a 
physician from Brad, who had drawn radio wires 
throughout his flat so that he could listen to the 
“Free Europe” in every room, at all times. (87) 

The only genuine sources of information 
were the foreign radio stations that broadeast in 
Romanian: Free Europe and Voice of America. I 
remember father trying bard to tune in to these 
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stations, and how scared he was that 1 inight teii 
about it at school. Sometimes the Securitate 
messed with the frequencies, which was ex- 
treinely disheartening. I first found out about 
the kings of Romania and the inter-war period 
not in school. but from my father. He used to 
define the Ceausescu regiine hy opposition to 
tliis period. The Free Europe programs were 
bearing fruit. When electric power was out, he 
used a hattery-powered receiver. lf the jarmning 
was too powerful, he wouldn’t turn up the vol¬ 
ume, for fear our neighbors inight hear us. We 
lived in a block of flats. He preferred to stay clos- 
er to t he receiver. Among other tliings, we thus 
learned about the protest movements in Braşov 
and the Tien An Men events in Beijing. (69) 

AII in all, 1 for one lived better in Ceausescu’s 
times. Speaking of spiritual inatters, I certainly 
read more back then... I certainly listened to the 
Free Europe, the radio was set on that station, 
no douht about that. I’d listen to all the reports 
of Emil Hurezeanu, I listened to music, late at 
night, I never inissed Monica Lovinescu’s liter- 
ary and political chronicles, or Nestor Rates* pro¬ 
grams... All my friends listened to the Free Eu¬ 
rope. That was all we discussed: “Did you hear 
what thev said last night? Here, FII teii you!” We 
even discussed it at work. I once passed by a 
miliţia station in Rahova that was next to a block 
of flats. One window was open in the very vicin- 
ity of the entrance to the miliţia station and you 
could hear the Free Europe jingle so loud that 
no one could iniss it miliţia officers included. 
But no one said anything. They no longer came 
to vour door to punish you for listening. I think 
tliere was even a sort of settlement that allowed 
you to listen to whatever you liked inside your 
house, provided you did not spread the word af- 
terwards. (A. M., 115) 

We did listen to the Free Europe, not exces- 
sivelv. but we did. One thirig we certainly paid at- 
tention to when we bought the tuner was 
whether it could tune in to ultra-short waves. (A. 
M., 140, 141) 

We listened as everybody did, just that no 
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one dared to make coinmentaries, they knew 
they might have problems afterwards. It was too 
riskv to talk about what you heard on the Free 
Europe station. (O. S.. 41) 

A kid was playing in front of the block. to- 
gether with other kids whose parents and grand- 
parents were sitting nearby. He saw bis moin 
coming from work and shouted out: “\lom, 
which is the most secret thing, that papa listens 
to the Free Europe, or that we’ve bought our- 
selves a video player?” (75) 

FREEZER 

The Stores were always emptv, vet our freez- 
er was always lull hecause my father had heen 
spending bis nights queuing - since 1 o clock. 
uutil the next day at noon when the meat van ar- 
rived. We were always reassured knowing that 
we had meat in our freezer and when it was 
over, there was soineone out tliere queuing and 
buying some more. The freezers were indeed an 
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ohsession. those who filled them with meat from 
tlieir relatives in the country, were really envied 
hecause they did not have to worrv about meat 
queues, or the anxiety of the cold nights, wasted 
sometimes when the meat van did not show up. 
(G. S., 147) 

Talking about my freezer I must say that 
there was something in it only when we visited 
our grandparents who lived in the countryside. 
and we came back with chicken meat, a little fat- 
ter than what we could get after we had trampled 
all over each other while queuing in Bucharest. 

As for the rest of the tiine, mother kept noth- 
ing else but vegetables in the freezer. but only in 
wintertime. The freezer and the refrigerator got 
filled up to a certain extend during winter holi- 
days, when we received some pork and some tra¬ 
diţional food. (14) 

FURNITURE 

There was a mass production of interior dec- 
oration as well. The bedroom was made up of 
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one, two, tliree or four-door cupboard, with or 
without mouldings in relief, with or without 
metal ornainents and one or a double bed with 
bedside tables. on and off the dressing table and 
the bedside tables lied on the corridor because, 
tliough tbey did not go in the small bedroom, 
one had to buy the whole set. 

The living room was furnished with an ex- 
tendible sofa completed by two annchairs and a 
low long small table. On the opposite wall, a 
bookcase-cupboard with a few shelves and inany 
small lockers and einpty spaces, enough to leave 
room for a TV set, a radio set or a record-player. 
11 there were too many books in the liouse, tliey 
were deposited on the balconv. 

The same happened with tbe kitchen and the 
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bathroom, narrow spaces wliich were supposed 
to include the gas stove, the sideboard, the 
fridge, the table and the chairs or the „wringer“ 
washing machine. 

Try to imagine a similar sofa placed in the 
same way in four apartments on a floor and in 
ten in the whole block and, at the same tiine. the 
same scene or, well, a similar one, happening on 
it at the same hour. (V.M., 139) 

In 1981 furniture installments system was 
abolished. There were plenty of furniture sliops, 
but people could hardly buy a piece. Imported 
furniture did not exist. Roinania was the sixth 
country in the world that exported furniture. 
Targu-Mures or Reghin furniture with sculptures 
and ornainents was great. (A.-I. B., 101) 
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GARBAGE CAN 

At some point in the 4 80s I noticed an un- 
usual increase in the nmnber of rats. I was once 
waiting for the metro and saw two or three of 
them in between the rail lines witli their eyes 
fixed on us. 

The garbage can cabin on every floor of our 
block of flats is a ininiscule rooin. In principie, 
there should be a door separating the cabin from 
the hali; and each lodger should have his or her 
key to tliis door. In practice, in most blocks 
these doors were left open and often lacked han- 
dles. so tliat every gush of wind banged tliem in 
and out. There is a mammoth tuhe running 
down through each of these cabins and its open- 
ing should be covered by a slid. The slid was 
often missing, too. 

Sometimes, especially in wintertiine. these 
small cabins sheltered the misers over night. 
When you came hoine late in the evening and 
passed by the garbage cabin in the dark of the 
hali, you could easilv step on someone. 

The uncovered garbage tube was also a 
source of bugs and rats. Once we heard about a 
woinan who got bitten in the cheek by a rat that 
jumped on her when she went to throw awav the 
garbage. (90) 

GAS 

in daytime there was no gas in the gas cook- 
er. In order to cook for iny fainily, I had to stay 
up all night when there was gas. At work we 
asked one another: “What did you cook last 
night?" On New Year’s Eve, we boiled the aspic 


since 11 p.in. until it was done. Then we took it 
to our rooin where the temperature (6-7 degrecs 
Celsius) was just perfect for it to freeze. There 
was no need to put it in the refrigerator, the bed- 
room was an ideal freezer. 

My birthday is in winter. One of the few 
things we could still enjoy in those tiu ies was to 
make preparations and celebrate the day with 
our colleagues at work. So when my turn came, 
I had to stay up all night and prepare something 
for the next day. When we gathered for the small 
party, I was so tired that I could not utter a word. 
I tried hard not to la 11 asleep in front of înv 
guests. 1 just wished it was over sooner and I 
could go home and sleep. (A. B., 53) 

Gas was cut out, too, not only electricity. Ev- 
eryday, from morning to 10 in the evening, gas 
was out. I’d cook in the morning, from 4 to 7, oth- 
ers preferred to cook at night, after 11 p.m. (98) 

G4S CYLINDER 

On the black inarket, a gas cylinder was sold 
at up to ten times its store price. Because of sucii 
illicit trafficking, the danger was that one’s own 
gas cylinders could be stoleri for commercializa- 
tion. (90) 

Fifteen years ago 1 kept thinking liow fortu- 
nate the block dwellers were because tliey didrFt 
need a gas cylinder. It’s also true that when the 
gas was out, they weren’t that fortunate. And 
still, they were connected to the gas pipe, they 
had something. It was much harder for ine. My 
late wife, Aurica, God rest her bones, used to 
wake ine up early in the morning and send ine 
all the way to the Grand bridge to fiii the gas 
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cylinder. Winter or summer. it didn’t inatter, I 
had to go. Therc were niany people waiting in a 
(|ueue there. But linie went by, people gossiped 
and talked, tliat’s the queue way. 1 used to know 
everything about everyone. 

So we stood in line for gas. Sometiines Fd go 
there at tliree in the morning and didn’t get the 
fill-up before eight or nine. Soine people also 
hrought tlieir stools, but I only needed a plastic 
haj£ to sit on. 1 for one had two <ras cvlinders. 
But sometiines they happened to be both einpty, 
and the fire wood was bard to lind, too. It was 
eold in the winter, but now that it is all over, I 
think it wasn’t that had, standing with all those 
people in the line. (V. M., 8) 

You ordered a gas cylinder and it was only 
delivered a week later. In the summer, it was 
home delivered. but in winters they organized 
selling centers, and everyone had to go there and 
buy. They supplied about 10 or 20 at a time. II 
von didn’t get to buy one, you had to wait some 
more until the next supply came. It often hap¬ 
pened none came, even if they’d promised it 
would. The next dav vou started all over again. 
You left borne at one in the morning and had to 
wait until 10 when the gas cylinders were 
hrought in. 

They too were distributed on IDs. If you did 
not belong with that particular center, you wait- 
ed in vain. If you wanted to have two gas cylin¬ 
ders filled up. you had to bring one more mem- 
ber of your fainily to stand in the line with you. 

My daughter-in-law was an operator at Coin- 
petrol and registered orders. As a rule, the gas 
cylinder was sent two or tliree days later. But to 
ine it came one week later, Tause Aurica, the de- 
liveryman, told ine brazen-facedly, Don’t you 
worry, your daughter-in-law works at Competrol. 
vou can always make another order. And Aurica 
had bis clients - old, sick men - and he took my 
gas cylinder to their houses, cause they paid him 
extra for that. The gas cylinder cost 15 lei and he 
got 30 for one. Sometiines he broudit tliem onlv 
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half filled: don’t worry, you’ll make another 
order. The full cylinder Fd ordered he took to 


another, and that person’s half used cylinder he 
hrought to me, but I paid the full price for it! 
(M. V., 156) 

There was true wrestling in the lines lor gas 
cylinders. There was a time when you could prac- 
ticallv die in there. I for one was almost in for it 
once. When the truck câine to unload the goods, 
all previous priority lists were ignored and people 
crowded in, trampling on one another’s feet. for 
fear someone else might steal their gas cylinder 
from under their nose. There was sucii an am- 
busli that you could well fear for your clothes. 
That was because there were never enough gas 
cylinders. If you waited in the queue, you paid 
41 lei for one cylinder, but you could pay 60 and 
spared yourself an ambuscade. (M. C., 61) 

Lines were already formed the night before. 
People put tlieir names on some lists if they 
wanted to go away and then come back; or else 
th ey left word with their neighbors, placed 
stones in their stead, or marked the gas cylin¬ 
ders. Those who lived nearbv came to stand in 
the queue even if they didn’t really need a gas 
cylinder, and then sold their place to those who 
did need one for 15 or 20 lei. One gas cvlinder 
cost about 35000 lei. (M. A.. 113) 

We had a neighbor, who did not have a 
Bucharest ID, and therefore be didn’t have a 
right to a gas cylinder, so that be eitlier paid 
more for it to people who dealt with illegal trad- 
ing, or asked us to buy one for him. But he had 
to keep away from another neighbor of ours who 
liked to teii on people. Whenever be saw some- 
thing he thought suspicious, be went straight to 
the miliţia station or to the district town hali. or 
to the Gas Cvlinder Center and denounced both 
the traffickers and my neighbor wliom be hated 
sincerely. If he was proved right, the criminals 
were punished, eitlier in administrative terms, or 
by annuhnent of the work contract. (M. A., 91) 

GASOLINE 

Before 1980, gasoline had a constant price, 
with rare rises, in negligible percentages. The 
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first dramatic rise (called “adjustment of prices”) 
came along in the summer of 1980, and then the 
price continued to rise periodically. Since the de- 
cisions were announced several hours before 
midnight, vvhen the presidential decree came 
into force, hundreds of cars gathered in front of 
the gas pumps vvhich formed huge lines, as peo- 
ple tried to stock as much gasoline as possihle at 
the price before the rise. The pretext for these 
rises was the fluctuation of the petrol price on 
the internaţional market; just that it was only the 
rises that were taken into account, never the 
falls. 

In the mid “80s, things went really bad... The 
"Yations” of gasoline were introduced, which es- 
tablished a given quantity per car owner every 
month. The quantity varied from orie county to 
another. Bucharest had the better share, 40 1 a 
month, but there were counties where the 
amount did not rise above 17 1... There was gas 
in the pumps only on certa in days, when the 
tank cars came with the supplies, so that the 
drivers c.ould wait in line for hours, or even days, 
without ever knowing whether the gas was to suf- 
fice for everyone in those lines which could 
reach 4 to 5 kiloineters. Therefore, much of the 
inonthly share was spent on the way between the 
town of residence and the locality where the sup¬ 
plies were brought. That made room, of course, 
for illicit trade: the gasmen mixed the gas with 
water and then sold the surplus on the black 
market, in exchange for money, products or Ser¬ 
vices. 

In those days you could only find gas of 90 
and 98 octanes, because the 75 (clicaper) sort 
’md disappeared almost completely, and along 
with it went the trade with tetraethyl lead, stoleri 
from companies that produced it, and which 
could lielp increase the octanic level. It was ex- 
tremely toxic, it often provoked serious acci- 
dents. 

The gasoline for the state automobiles was 
painted in red, so that it could be detected when 
it ended up in the private owners’ reservoirs and 
thus could teii it had been stolen. 
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Despite all these measures, the drivers* ap- 
petite did not decline. Then, Ceausescu decreed 
that on Sundays, cars were to drive alternately: 
this Sunday the cars with even registration num- 
bers, the next Sunday the odd numbers and so 
on. This caused big problems, especially du ring 
holidays. The “weekend out** was also impaired: 
you could only have it every otlier week, or you 
could wait somewhere outside the city until mid¬ 
night, when, tired and sleepy, you were finally 
allowed to go home. 

As if this hadn’t been enough already, start- 
ino- with the first serious snowfall until March 

o 

l st , the traffic of all private property automobiles 
was forbidden all over the country. 

Waiting in lines in winter was the hardest. 
The cars were not heated, for fear of spending 
up the remnants of gas in the reservoir. It lasted 
for ages. My personal record was of 22 hours, 
with small breaks when I reserved my place in 
line and ran home to drink a cup of hot tea. One 
evening, when 1 finally reached the front line. 
soirie miliţia officers came and drove us away on 
side streets: Ceausescu was coming back home 
from Predeal and, everyone knew this, he could- 
n’t stand to see any sort of lines, and our had 
luck was that we were exactly on his route. 
Order, which had been kept with difficulty till 
then, was now spoiled altogether: after waiting 
quite a lot, the miliţia officers allowed us to con¬ 
tinue; Ceausescu had come home by helicopter! 

At the beginning of December 1989 (it was 
very cold, but the big snow hadn’t come vet), 1 
bought myself a Turkish electric stove that could 
adjust to the camping stove gas cylinder. I could 
now warm up the back seats, but the air inside 
was rapidly spent up, even if 1 kept one window 
half open. 

Only one month later, all these had become a 
bad dream. You can find as much gasoline as 
you want, wherever you like, provided you have 
the money... (129) 

Gasoline, coffee and cigarettes - these were 
the strong currency of those times. They could 
be offered as presents or bribery, or they could 
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be stocked for eventual selling: there was always 
someone willing to buy. (I. M., 99) 

This was a difficult problem, gasoline was 
very bard to find and it caused very long lines. 
Besides, traffie was forbidden on certain Sun- 
days: you could only drive your car every other 
Sunday. depending on your registration number, 
on whether it was even or odd. Traffie was thin- 
ner in those periods, which was good, since this 
ineant less pollution. There weren’t as inany cars 
as there are today. (M. C. J., 96) 

1 used to go and park my car in a line at 10 
in the evening, and asked the mau behind ine 
whether he was going to stay there aU night. 11 
he said no. I*d come back in 10 minutes and 
wait until someone said they would not move 
until morning, so I could go liome and come 
back in the morning, around 9. That’s how I did 
it... 

There was a law that forbid car traffie in win- 
ter. From the first snowfall until March. 

In the provinces they established a fixed 
quota, 20 liters of gasoline a montli. The town 
officials managed to get some extra coupons. In 
Bucharest we had a right to 4 reservoirs. You 
were appointed to a certain gas station where 
they marked you off every tiine you filled your 
reservoir. But you could manage... I for one had 
Welle catalogues - they were valueless, but in ex- 
change for one of thein, they didn t inark ine in 
their registers. Once I even gave them a pair of 
boots that cost ine 700 lei. 

In August or September 1983 I went on a 
trip to the monasteries in Moldavia. I took with 
ine 4 cans of gasoline. On the road between Sf. 
Gheorghe and Braşov I came upon a funeral con- 
vov that was blocked on the way. The driver was 
waving and making signs that they had run out 
of fuel. and could not move to take the dead 
man to his grave. I gave hiin 10 liters. I was well 
covered with the rest. 

In January 1989, your father, Liviu, George 
Cerbu and myself were together, watching a 
video tape and having a glass of something. And 
Liviu told us a joke. 1 guy is walking in the 
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Street, under the November drizzle, and hears 
someone calling hiin. He looks around and sees 
no one. He walks on and hears again, Hey, 
there. He looks down and sees a shivering frog. 
He takes it into his hand, and it says, take ine to 
your home, I’m freezing. The man wonders at 
the speaking frog, but takes it. and it tells him it 
is under a speli: it lias to remain a frog until a 
naked man puts it on his skin and then it will 
turn into a beautiful king’s daughter. The man 
arrives home, undresses, puts the little frog on 
his chest and lies on his bed. The frog immedi- 
ately turns into a gorgeous blonde and that very 
instant his wife coines in. Now, imagine tel ling 
the wife the story with the frog! 

It was midnight already. wlien the phone 
ca lied: it was a friend of mine who told me there 
was no one waiting in line at the Baneasa gas sta- 
tion. There was snow outside, and glazed frost 
on the ground, driving was forbidden. We tried 
to take the Dacia with the right number, pushed 
it along three back streets, but couldn't set it 
going. We finally started the Dacia with a com- 
pany number and set off to the station around 2 
a.m. We took with us a thermos full of coffee 
and some plastic cups. We got to the station. 
gave the man the catalogues and the Kent pack- 
et. fi lied my reservoir and a canister, and went 
back to the Victoria Piaza to drop George off. He 
wasn t properlv dressed. his shoes were too thin. 
and at some point he was so cold that he 
wrapped a shawl round his head and neek and 
couldn’t stop shivering. We passed through the 
Scinteii Piaza, and by the circus in front of the 
Doina Restaurant, and then remembered we had 
coffee and it was a shame to waste it. 1 pulled 
over, next to the statue of the Soviet Soldier. 
which had very much light on. We stopped the 
car, poured the coffee, lit our cigarettes and 
while we were letting air in through the half- 
opened window, we heard a sort of stamping of 
feet. The snow was criinching. WTatever it is. 
never mind. I started the car, drove round the 
circus, and the moment we were on Kiseleff 
Street again, we saw two miliţia officers running 
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towards the statue of the Soviet Soldier. And 
Tiviu said. now, imagine telling the wife the 
storv with the frog! (1. H., 48) 

I had another way with the gasoline. I worked 
at a food shop, where we could lay hands on 
meat supplies; and the administrators had made 
connections with a military unit. The boys 
brought armored-car gas, stocked it inside the 
hutchery. took their meat and went away, while 
I filled the reservoir of my Trabant with ar- 
mored-car gas, which was not fit for other cars. 
And it was half cheaper than the usual gasoline. 
(I. H., 54) 

We had a car with a Botoşani registration 
number. This is why we couldn’t have gas from 
the stations in Bucharest; if we managed. it was 
with great difficulty. Because we were from 
Botoşani, thev’d only give us 11 liters of gas. Ob- 
viously we couldn’t make it home with 11 liters, 
all the way up nortli. So we begged them to give 
us more, ’cause Botoşani is far away and we have 
to go home. We waited in line several tiines in 
order to get as mueh gas as was necessary for us 
to drive all the way home. (I. C. M., 165) 

GIFT 

As gift, one could receive chocolate, coffee, 
**Lux*’ or “Rexona” soap, a packet of cigarettes 
"Kent”. If one gave away a carton of Kent 
cigarettes, this was already a bribe with which 
one could even obtain approval for lodgings. If 
you got a foreign chocolate, you did not eat it, 
but you would give it as a present, in your turn, 
just to make good impression. Then, we would 
also give llowers. a shirt, fabrics for dresses etc. 
Flowers were not very expensive. This is what 
people in Bucharest gave, first a foremost flow- 
ers. At the countryside, one would not really give 
presents. In a more elitist circle, one would give 
books, albums, but less than the others. There 
were no deodorants. A 4i Fa” deodorant meant 
great luxury. People who did not have connec¬ 
tions abroad could not get it from anywhere else. 
(A.-I. B., 34) 
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It is truc tliat the system with participation 
lists worked only for the first grades. This hap- 
pened pretty much like this: with about a month 
before the end of the school year, a more active 
inother of the parents’ coinmittee decided the 
suin with which each had to contribute. in order 
to get the equivalent of the pre-established pre¬ 
sent (exclusively imported products - a big bottle 
of perfume, a big make-up set. a set of at least sil- 
ver jewelry, a decorative crystal vase, a porcelain 
table set, etc.). 

Then, a smaller coinmittee was organize in¬ 
side the big coinmittee, a coinmittee of mothers 
more specialized in luxury shopping, closer to 
Tiu 3 First Lady Comrade , an who knew her tastes 
in sucii matters. The present was beautifully 
packaged and handed in a small circle: later on. 
we were thanked in a large circle, on the occa- 
sion of a meeting with all the parents. 

This did not include individual presents, of- 
fered by each child on the occasion of legal holi- 
days (on the 3 r( ^ of January, l st of March, 8 1 * 1 of 
Mărcii, l st of May, l st of June, 23 r( ^ of August, 
and strangely on Christmas) or days celebrating 
the Christian name of the teacher. 

In the same way, I cannot omit the famous 
stories known by us all with teachers who, at the 
beginning of the first grade, would divide their 
pupils function of the professions of their par¬ 
ents, you have a doctor, give me the manager. I 
give you the turner, because I have a house 
painter kind of stuff. (125) 

GOLD 

Wedding rings; you were allowed, took your 
wedding certificate, go to the bank and buy two 
gr. per person or something like tliat. Officially, 
you were allowed to buy gold for one wedding 
ring from the bank. You could also buy gold on 
the black market. Eitlier from soinebody who had 
traveled to Turkey or soinebody who sold their 
gold because tliey were sliort of money: a wedding 
ring, an earring, a golden tootli. (I. IT, 30) 

You could have 100 gr. of gold as long as no- 
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body knew about it. How you got it and where 
vou bid it were your probleins, but nobody was 
to know. You they found ouryou had gold. they 
came and confiscated it. An interesting thing 
was tbat there was no gold under 14 k except tlie 
one on the black inarket (inostly by athletes who 
had gone to coinpetitions abroad). If you wanted 
to get soine gold to make a wedding ring, you 
had to follow a certain procedure: the citv hali 
gave vou a document attesting your intention to 
get married, a document also signed by the party 
secretarv; you showed that document to the 
bank and then bought the gold. In those times, 
we would be expelled from the party if they 
lound out you had done a religious wedding cer- 
einony. Another possibility was to buy the wed¬ 
ding rings ready rnade, but onlv if you had 
money and also with perinission from the party 
secretary. There 2 or 3 shops iu Bucharest, one 
on the Magheru Street and another one on 
Victoria Road. Apart from the gold for wedding 
rings. it was very difficult to buy gold on legal 
wavs. The only way you could buy jewels was on 
the black market, but if you got caught, you 
could have gone to prison. 

If you wanted to have a golden tooth, you 
also had to get an approval: from the party, from 
the manager of your factory (the manager would 
write a recoinmendation inentioning the reason 
wbv you needed gold - accident, disease - and 
that happened at the doctor’s recoinmendation). 
You showed all tbese paper to the bank and then 
bought the gold. (O. S., 41) 

CRAY 

When 1 remember the ’80’s, 1 do not see 
color pliotos. As for the period before, wliat 
comes to my mind is a colorful Bucharest, when 
1 was a child, at Antiin, I can see colored images. 
But after the ’80’s everytbing was gray. Pretty 
mucii like wliat happened to The Folklore Insti¬ 
tute. In the *8(Ts, because we were afraid that we 
iniglit be moved. the manager painted the en- 
trance gates in gray. and be also arrarmed for 
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some gray jail gates to be fixed. It could be called 
the grav phenomenon: it was a subterfuge to 
pass unnoticed and to feel protected. (I. P.. 37) 

GREENGROCER’S 

People inade a fortune with the greengro- 
cer’s, made big money, because that was where 
vou could reallv earn easy money. There were 
lots of jokes about the greengrocer’s. The ordi- 
nary mau who had no connections would stand 
in a queue and buv whatever was left. all the rub- 
bish and lruits and vegetable tbat had half gone 
bad. Fruit and vegetables were quite cheap, any- 
body could afford them. (114) 

GRIN (AND BEAR) 

Absurdity and grimness were often molded 
into humorous shapes. It was often the case with 
office relationships. fiere is an example. 

1984. Hot suminer morning, 9.30 a.m. So¬ 
cialist designing institute; coffee time over. ev- 
eryone gets to “production*’ work. A delegate 
from the province comes in; delegates often 
came to us to discuss some prefab problem. 
While he’s talking, the workshop door opens and 
a young woman with splendid legs and an outra- 
geously sliort skirt comes in; slie has a bandage 
round her right foot. The man can’t take bis 
eyes off tlie lady’s legs... He’s clearly lost all co- 
herence. I realize he’s not able anv more to talk 
of concrete prefabs, so I teii hiin, Yeah, tliis is 
our colleague, you know, slie’s bad a shipping 
accident. He keeps silent, a bit taken ahack, and 
starts again his prefab story. Wliat happened, 
mister, I say, is that the lady is the wife of a Ro- 
manian airforce pilot and they recently received. 
by care of our State and Party, an apartment in 
tlie new aviators’ neighborhood, the big one in 
the north of the city, near the lakes. The blocks 
are finished, but the roads aren’t, so there is no 
public transportation, and in order to get to the 
office in the morning, ibis lady has to walk for 
about 15 minutes, then she crosses the 
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Herăstrău Lake by ferry, and walks to the trolley 
station next to the Casa Scinteii, and then travels 
by bus up to the I.P.C.T. So, for part of the 
route, sbe has to travel on water. Yesterday 
morning, sbe saw that the tiu inini-store next to 
her block - for tliere were sucii tin Stores at the 
time - had canned Chinese mushrooins on sale. 
Not only that, but there was no amount restric- 
tion, you could liave as much as you wanted, 
which is crazy luck! So she bouglit a vvhole pack, 
imagine how happy she could be. It was late, no 
time to go borne, so she runs to the jetty, pack in 
bând. She gets tliere a second late, the ship had 
just left the shore. She takes a feline jump, and 
lands safely, except that the pack falls loose and 
one can drops on her small toe and breaks it. 
Tliis was our colleague’s shipping accident I fin- 
ish my account. Wliat can I say, some explanation 
was needed, the delegate thought I was mocking 
him witli the shipping accident. (1. N., 10) 

GUARD 

We all had to keep guard. Women in the af- 
ternoon and men at night. We had to protect our 
institutions from burglars, from catching fire or 
wliat else. Some men were thoughtful enough to 
come earlier and replace the women. before 
nightfall. At night, the building of tbe Institute 

P O ’ P 


for Etimologic and Dialectologie Research, 
where I worked, simply gave you tbe creeps: tbe 
old wood squeaked like beli. 

We were provided with a barely twinkling 
torch and had to search the building every night. 
In the morning, we had to write milita r y-f 1 avo re d 
reports in the guard register: “During my guard 
nothing special happened.” We could report, for 
instance. that one tap did not turn off properly. 
We slept on a câmp bed. There was a blanket for 
us, too. Once, in early morning, I opened the 
lieavy iron gate for Vasile, the stoker, and one 
fold broke away and almost crushed him... 1 beld 
tbe gate and ever since Eve been Vasile’s sa vi or. 
He’d buy ine beers many years after on account 
of bis life. I was on guard even on difiicult days, 
wlien a double guard was needed. On tbe "89 
Christmas night, I was on guard and was anxious 
to watch the video tape witli Ceausescu’s death 
on EV. I had with me a hunting knife, which I 
thought could protect me from terrorists, but I 
realized bow stupid I’d been. 1 could well get 
checked by a patrol of “revolutionaries” and be 
taken for a terrorist myself. 

I’d go to meet my wife who kept guard at the 
Institute for Fine Arts and who was always 
scared by some rat or some porter with a crimi¬ 
nal face. These were tbe times of total surveil- 
lance, day and night. (7) 
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HEAT 

We wouldn’t take off our fur caps when we 
had showers. Or went to our friends’ to wash our 
hair. We lived in an old house and the gas pres- 
sure was reallv low. We used gas for heating, but 
gas was scarce. 

And if you wanted to bake a Christmas cake, 
that was beli, because the dough just wouldn’t 
grow because of the cold. I think I only inanaged 
to make iny first decent Christmas cake after the 
Revolution. There were 5 degrees in our house. 
Fin afraid one winter the water in the heaters 
froze and the heaters just cracked. 

Thev were stupid enough to leave water in 
the plumbing systein and when the water froze 
and it broke my toilet basin and my heaters. 
Poor father was verv iii and I spent all the inoney 
I had on electricity bills. I had a terra cotta stove, 
a huge one. connected directly to the source of 
the wliole building...11 helped a little, it made 
tempera ture rise to 10 degrees Celsius. 

Anyhow be was just sitting there in the arin- 
chair. inuffled up in a thick bathrobe and vvitb a 
huge fur cap on his head. (S. R.-B., D. R.-B., 
137, 138) 

HEATING 

Heating was a hellish business back then. 
The majority of the Bucliarest lodgings were con¬ 
nected to thermal power stations. The heating 
was extreinely weak, there was no gas, and peo- 
ple lived for years beneath 10 degrees Celsius. 
There was no heating source. No heat at hoine, 
no heat at work, no heat in shops. People suf- 


fered frorn cold, many fell sick. We kept our long 
coats on when at work. I kept one permanently 
at my work place. I saw people fall ill and die 
witli cold. It was appalling. At hoine or even at 
work, people would clandestinely use electric ra- 
diators; at work. tliey improvised electric plates 
and other devices. We were not even allowed to 
use boiling vessels to make coffee. We all had 
them in our offices but were not allowed to use 

them. If we were caught by the administrative 
directors whose task was precisely this, to catch 
us red-handed, we were taken to the director, in 
front of the party committee, and were de- 
nounced, admonished. penalized. 1 remember 
one day we were making coffee and so using a 
plug (usually the plugs were under seal). We 
were told Craiceanu, the administrative director, 
was coming. I took the boiling vessel and tucked 
it under my coat. My colleagues were terrified. 
He knew at orice. He came to ine and blustered: 
u What are you hiding there?” I said, nothing, 
and he started to feel ine. So he seized the boil¬ 
ing vessel. You cannot imagine the sort of ner- 
vous attrition we had to endure. 1 bought myself 
another boiling vessel. you could still find them 

then. In the late 4 80s, you could no longer find 
any electric heating device, not even boiling ves¬ 
sels. (A.-l. B., 77) ^ 

After the 1977 earthquake, the institution I 
worked for had to change location and came to 
occupv one section of a factory that had not been 
provided with any heating source whatsoever. 
The idea was that the machines would furnish 
the necessary heat. We stayed there for 12 years. 
In the morning we’d find the water in our glass- 
es frozen. We wore knitted gloves at work (thev 
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had to be flexible enougli for us to be able to use 
pens). At the end of the day there were soine 7- 
8 degrees Celsius inside; there were many of us 
(28 persons), and our breath and the tempera- 
ture of our bodies made the atinosphere soine- 
what endurable. More than half of our col- 
leagues have passed away - for various reasons. 
Those of us who are still alive have remained the 
constant patients of rheuinatologic clinics - suf- 
fering from incurable illnesses. 

At hoine we followed the instruction to 44 put 
on an extra coat’\ Anyway it was heaven - 12 to 
14 degrees. (75) 

We shoved bricks into the oven. Or we mân¬ 
ui actured those small BCA stoves. You had the 
wire, one meter long, you drilled a hole into one 
of those BCA bricks, carved a slit for the wire 
and then plugged it in. II the wire was resistant, 
the heat was good enougli. If not, everything 
could blow up. It was a dangerous thing. 

1 will not complain for having to put on more 
clothes in winter. We dressed as is normal for 
people to dress in winter. If we put on one extra 
pullover or a vest coat or some warmer stock- 
ings... it was the normal tliing to do. As every- 
bodv does... even now. Nothing extraordinary 
about it. (I. H., 29) 

HOLIDAY 

During this period, tliough more difficult 
than before. one could go skiing. The main thing 
was to get proper equipment: ski footwear, skis, 
suit and good quality boots brought from ahroad 
and sometimes sold on the track. We did all our 
best to get thein despite the linge price because 
it was a long-tenn investment. Poor people were 
satislied with a „second liand 44 equipment. Dis- 
playing firin skis or bright-coloured suits stood 
for social wealth. 

Tracks from Sinaia and Predeal (Virful cu 
Dor) were used by people of Bucharest because 
one reached Poiana Braşov (where the track was 
mucii better) with difficulty. A one-day trip was 
impossible and there was no vacancy. Once the 


manager of the resort made the tollowing state- 
ment public: “One thing should be clear! Poiana 
Braşov is onlv for foreigners! O.N. I. Carpati 
(Tourism National Organization) had contracts 
with Western travel agencies (especially R.F.G.- 
German Federal Republic) and all hotels were re- 
served, especially in winter. We were satisfied 
with the tracks you could go to by train or car. at 
9 a.m. when the cable car started to work and 
skied until 4 p.m. when we came back hoine. We 
had soine sandwiches in our sack and, possibly, 
a beer drunk while standing because we could 
not afford to eat at a restaurant. 

In the ’80s trips by coaches were still orga- 
nized. They left Bucharest at () a.in. and came 
back in the evening. Registration was made for 
the following week to the driver. 

T he track from Predeal had a two-seat chair- 
lift, 5 lei a person, but we knew the staff and 
paid 5 lei for two persons. Sometimes we pre- 
tended to give them one ticket only for there 
were many inspectors (usually we gave them an 
already used ticket) torn for the inspector s sake 
and, at the end of the day, we counted how many 
times we went down and gave them their share 
or a hottle of vodka. 

We used to sleep in a chalet if we spent a 
longer holiday. There were many people in a roorn 
to he chaper or registered to Bucharest O.N.T. for 
second-rate villas because prices were low. 

Except for Sunday, there was also ..Youth 
Thursday 44 (just like this. according to the mani- 
festations organized bv youth organizations on 
Thursdays at cultural houses). Some fans who 
wanted a comfortable job went skiing.The tracks 
were empty and you did not bump into those 
who slid on a piece of plastic sheet or even on a 
WC cap. On Sundays, some producers sold ille- 
gally such objects at the bottom of the track and 
recuperated them when they were disused. 
Sometimes, during the week, television staff 
came to shot a winter sports frame. The cainera- 
man could hardly find a skier who did not cover 
his face lest he should have been seen on the 
evening news. (129) 
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We went to a doctor to ask a leave certificate 
in order to «o skiing. A week cost 50 lei and 100 
lei for a whole week. The doctor asked ine if any- 
l)odv could see ine and said that orice a lady 
came Io him and asked the same thing to go to 
the Golden Stag Festival. 1 prescribed lier a leave 
certificate and I saw lier on TV on the very first 
dav of the festival. She was sitting in the first 
row, wearing a big cross on her chest. She was 
înv patient who suffered from fiu. (C.V., 129) 

One winter I came to this doctor too. I was 
verv ill. 1 le made ine wait on the corridor for 
three hours. I think I was dying. 1 gave him 150 
lei and he gave ine a three-day leave certificate. 1 
took a rest leave to survive. (111) 

HOLIDAYS 

Despite the poverty which dominated our so- 
ciety. every Romanian could afford to spend a 
(short) holiday at the seaside. Tliey were acco- 
modated in hotels or agri-touristic pensions (in 
seaside towns). in campings or in the two south- 
ern villages - 2 Mai and Vama Veche. Pupils had 
their own câmp at Năvodari and students at 
Costinesti. 

AII hotels were reserved for foreign tourists. 
If vou were Romanian and thought you might 
find a room in a hotel you were told in a liarsh 
voiee: "'No vacaricy.” A friend told me that he 
was invited to the seaside by bis cousin who got 
German citizenship. After his cousin sliowed the 
reception staff his passport in the u no vacancy” 
hotel, tliey were kindly asked if tliey wanted a 
room with a view to the sea or to the lake. He 
paid in currency...You could also stay in a hotel 
if the trade-union gave you a certificate. (129) 

There were not the inost miserable hotels. I 
stayed in O li mp. However, meals were worse 
llian tliose of the foreigners. Tliey were served 
tvvice or three times at fixed hours and you might 
have starved if you had not been punctual. 

We felt great due to the foreigners. We were 
impressed by their sociability, clothes and fresh 
smell. Maybe we should have felt humiliated, I 
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don’t know... 

There was a TV set at the reception and the 
hali was full of Romanian tourists in the 
evening. Tliey did not have money to eat at the 
restaurant and had a good time watching the 

p p 

two-hour TV programme. 

The bad thing was that the train tickets from 
Bucharest to the seaside were sold ten days be- 
fore. My father went to the CFR travel agency 
(Romanian Railways) from Constanta or Man¬ 
galia to buy a return ticket, spending half a day in 
a c]ueue and missing the opportunitv to sunbathe. 
The holiday varied between 12 and 18 days and 
cost severa! hundred lei a person. (P.P., 71) 

When our child was little. we stayed in resort 
hotels. We got a room due to the kindness of the 
hotel managers for they knew us. If a keeper 
from M.A.l. (Ministry of Internai Affairs) turned 
up he would say: „I want the room IOT* and he 
got it, though he was told Ilinca Tomoroveanu 
and Traian Stanescu from the National Theatre 
stayed there with their child. Then he replied fu- 
riously: „I work at M.A.l.! a You were kicked o ut 
immediately and somedoby else occupied your 
room. (P. P., 143) 

I stayed only at hotels. 1 think once we used 
my husband Dan s tickets. taken from syndicate. 
We went to Costinesti and staved in a bungalow 
where conditions were awful. I said 1 would never 
go there again. 1 didn t like it at all. Most of the 

p p 

times 1 went there on my own. The same thing 
happened when my father-in-law arranged to 
spend a holiday in Predeal or Sinaia durind a cer- 
tain period. A hotel room was reserved for us. We 
told the reception staff we came from the part of 
X...Anyone could stay in a hotel for the prices 
were low and ate only at restaurants. We also ate 
at cafeterias which had quite good and cheap 
food. We went at the restaurant three times a 
week if we stayed in a hotel. We could afford to 
eat what we wanted, listened to music. danced a 
bit, so we had fun. Unfortunately we can no 
longer do this now. We ate and danced at Casino 
when we went to the seaside and everything was 
fine. And took the child with us. (FIT. 30) 
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People are sadder now than before. Everyone 
could take a leave then and very few couldn’t. 
After 1980 you could spend seven or eight days 
at the seaside, then you went to the mountains 
for two, three or four days. Now no orie can af- 
ford it. 

I spent a holiday in 1982. Someone told ine 
he spent a great holiday in Maramureş. 1 had 
been there, at Borsa, two years before by a trade- 
union ticket and l paid around 300 lei for trans- 
portation only. But everyhting was fine at a syn- 
dicate’s chalet. You went to the restaurant in the 
evening and spent 100 lei for 100 ml of brandy, 
100 ml liqueur, two steaks and two bottles of 
wine „Grasa de Cotnari 44 , 27 lei a bottle. So two 
bottles were half of the whole bill. The rest of it 
included food. Then I said to myself I would go 
once more in the suminer. I went to Izvoarele 
resort in Maramureş, in the Bornei Mountains, 
around 36 kiloinetres froin Baia Mare. In fact 
that was a miners’ recovery resort. To make 
more inoney, O.J.T. (Tourism County Organiza- 
tion) Maramureş inade it part of tourist attrac- 
tions: evervone was free to come. We only stayed 
five days! 1 won’t mention a word about food: a 
quarter of a loaf of bread, a bot chilly and chick- 
en „pate de fois u , no inatter you were a child or 
an adult! AII cost 40 lei a day or something. You 
can imagine! (S.C., 110) 

You got the holiday tickets froin your factory 
trade-union. They gave you only half, the other 
one being used by another colleague. There were 
two-person tickets, but each one paid for his or 
her share. They were for each of the two and the 
two-colleagues came to the resort separately, 
they pretended not to know each other. 

Family tickets could be obtained by very in- 
fluential people. They were given to two-person 
lamilies for a full price. You could liave taken 
anyone with you if you had got it or could have 
given it to other two persons. 

Once you got the ticket you had to go to a 
check-up at the factory you worked in or else- 
wliere. You came to the resort with the check-up 
results. There you were examined and distribut- 


ed according to your disease: rheumatic mud 
baths, stomatology, lung radioscopy or pools. 

Your schedule were settled by doctors for the 
whole period. Usually three tiiries a day. You fin- 
ished the treatment until 3 o’clock p.m. and 
then you had some leisure time. Mud or herbal 
baths were done in tubs. 

You ate three meals a day at a canteen, all in¬ 
cluded in the ticket price. The train ticket was 
also included. You could also go there without a 
train ticket and paid everyhting there. 

A doctor issued the treatment record. You 
showed it at all treatments and tliose who con- 
sulted you filled it. At the end they inade an in- 
ventory of your treatments and days spent there. 
You came to Bucharest with that record, gave it 
to your factory leading board and then you went 
to the workforce office that had issued your hol¬ 
iday ticket. They signed you had been to a cer¬ 
tam resort and you kept the record. (M.V., 156) 

2 Mai is the Southern village of the seaside 
where, in su miner, the natives offer accomoda- 
tion to the tourists. Though the conditions were 
miserable (today they have been improved a bit), 
with poorly furnished rooins, WC in the yard 
near the pigsty, with an improvised shower pro- 
vided with a basin of water warmed by sun- 
beams, all tliis „bohemian 4 * people of Bucharest 
(and not only) populated the village to the full. 
Tliis was a kind of Bucharest for the same 
friends met there, inaking themselves at home. 

(129) 

2 Mai was more beautiful than a resort or a 
hotel. The comfort was not the same but, any- 
way, we had cold and bot water eleven months a 
year. We were friends here and tried bard to 
have a good time and get rid of problems for a 
wliile. (P.P., 152) 

In the ’80s the agro-touristic pensions and the 
hosts’ attitute towards tourists changed a bit. 
Though we went to the same host all the time, be- 
coming part of their family, then they warned 
you in the evening that they were trouhled bv the 
noise of the parties. The liead of the family would 
teii you that he worked the following day and 
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conici not sleep because of inusic. In the 60s and 
*70s they tolerated everyhting lest they should 
lose their clients. In the '80s they had an excess 
ol clients, so that’s whv they made scandal. That 
was a reason (apart froin the economic one) why 
manv tourists stayed in tents set up on the beach, 
tliough customs officers patroled at niglit and 
forced you to deflate the water cushion on which 
vou could allegedlv run to Turkey... 

As nudism was allowed in 2 Mai and Vaina 
Veche as well, the number of tourists gradually 
increased. Those who basked in the sun in 
bathing suits were contemptuously nicknamed 
..textile people 44 . (129) 

Dan Hunnuzescu was the emblematic figure 
of 2 Mai resort. Over 80, white-beared and al- 
ways puffing a pipe, this ex-inagistrate, sen- 
tenced fourteen years to jail for political reasons. 
was the favourite of the young girls who were 
proud and pleased to give him their arm and 
walk on the Main Street in 2 Mai. His body did 
not fit his age but, every morning at 6 o’clock lie 
practised nakecl and then swam 200 or 300 me- 
tres off shore. In the evening we sat on his host’s 
house fence and watched him fixing an awful 
jdass of wax cherrv brandy which we all drank af- 
terwards with pleasure and were pleased about 
his stories. He was a charining guy. He died at 
..Dobrogeanul 44 restaurant one cold evening, on 
July 14 (1983. 1 think) because he choked with a 
puece of steak. Unfortunately he was not buried 
in 2 Mai wliere he liked so mucii. (P.P., 159) 

Dan Constantinescu (husband of Ella Zeler, 
table tennis multiple chainpion) was another 
celebrity of 2 Mai. He came alone at the hegin- 
ning of June and stayed until the end of Septem- 
ber when he left for the Danube Delta. Every- 
one gathered around his tent over a glass of 
vodka or cold beer taken out from „the fridge 44 - 
a box buried in the sand with ice brought from 
Mangalia, froin the confectionery lab. (P.P., 158) 

Well, Bucharest people liked Vania, a Lipove- 
nian fisherman who lived there, a kind of 
Rasputin if we take into account his sexual and 
drinking skills. During the day he was surround- 


ed by men who liked to drink and at niglit by 
ladies from Bucharest and also a fainous woinan 
poet. He was said to liave been stahbed by other 
villagers who envied his success. His deatli re- 
sembles Panait Iastrati’s plots. 

P.S. I liave found out lately that it was not 
true. He is alive. He lives to his liking. (129) 

I used to climb the mountains because the 
Security guy advisecl ine to do so wlien I was a 
student. I had to see the beauties of our countrv. 
We wanted to lcave for Switzerland. hui he told 
me it was impossible. (S.R.-B. D.R.-B.. 138) 

They were distributed through institutions at 
half price. The people on top took the good ones 
(as they still do) and the poorer ones went to the 
regular employees, if the period and destination 
agreed with thein (seaside or the mountains). At 
least you could afford to go on holiday soinewhere. 
which is no longer the case today...(M. A.. 155) 

HOSPITAL 

In the sanitary system there was an acute 
shortage of medicines and medical equipment. 
The syringes were rusted and vet we had to ster- 
ilize thein and use to treat children and old peo¬ 
ple who were more sensitive and predisposed to 
contact soine diseases generated by used medical 
instruments. 

Communicating information about a conta- 

p 

gious disease was not permitted, if they hap- 
pened in a certain period of the year (viruses, 
hepatitis). 

The population got vaccinated against serious 
contagious diseases. that were already eradicat- 
ed. but there weren’t vaccinations against the 
fiu. 

In the operation rooms, besides the totally 
obsolete medical equipment, the bandages and 
other necessary products were distributed ratio- 
nally and sometimes it was insufficient; tlins the 
bandages were sometimes washed, sterilized and 
used again in operations. (0. U., 17) 

My fatlier (Radu Petrescu) died in 82 and 
died because the ambulance came after one 
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bour, although they had been informed it was a 
heart attack. They did not liave a stretcher, only 
the doctor came up. They took hiin down the 
stairs into the car. At the hospital he had to go 
up the stairs by hiinself. They did not do any¬ 
thing and when they saw him die, they gave him 
a perfusion and told us he had died in the am- 
bulance. The janitor told us he had died at 3 in 
the inorning, anyway, a difference of many 
hours. From 1 I evening till 3 in the morning, 
they didn’t do anything for him. There were 
good doctors, too. My grandmother had been 
hospitalized there as welk but they saved her. It 
a 11 depended on the people and the ambulance 
always came too late. There were hopeless cases. 
(C. M.. 52) 

I was operated of hernia at Vitan hospital. It 
was clean, but the bed was rigid, the mattress 
was thin. I leit the grill behind it. I was lucky J 
did not liave to stay in bed long. I was lucky I 
haven’t had to stay in hospital since then. 1 bate 
to stay and do nothing. 

I gave the doctor some pork joints, from the 
legs behind. My mother had given it to ine, my 
mother-in-law was raising my children and I 
couldn’t ask her. I think he was content, it was 
bard to find meat then. (E. I. A., 116) 

HOUSE OF RECIPROCAL HELP (“C.A.R.”) 

It was more convenient than the install- 
inents, because it would not require an endorser. 
One could do anything with the money from the 
house of reciprocal help. Some even bought 
liouses and cars with it. One would buy furni- 
ture, carpets, anything. One would go on vaca- 
tion, on trips abroad. It was very convenient, es- 
pecially since you paid at work, and one could 
often put off tbe payment. The salary was 
enough, il you were not a big-time wastrel. With 
eacli salary, I could afford to buy something im¬ 
portant like clothes or shoes, so, the house of re¬ 
ciprocal help was not a burden, and it was even 
of help. Being divorced, 1 had to pav monthly al- 
imony and 1 would still have money for trips and 


holidays. 1 would go to the seaside two or three 
times in one summer. Today I cannot even go 
once in a couple of years. And everybody could 
afford it just the same: either managers or work- 
ers. We had the same cars, the same liouses. we 
were just as elegantly dressed. (C. S., 20) 

HOME 

In an open world. favoring competition, time 
is mostly spent outside one’s home. The borne 
only becomes central to one’s lifestyle when one 
bas arown older. Tliat’s when the home becomes 
an extension of the person, a sort of alveola with- 
in whicli one begins spending more and more 
time. 

In the communist world. the house is con- 
noted differently. That is where one takes refuge 
from an exterior existence that is watched by ill- 
meaning eyes. It is a dangerous world that forces 
one into a chameleon’s existence. The home be¬ 
comes tlius the world where one can be king and 
make bis own decisions. where one can forget 
about the world without. 

In the '80s. the power retrenchment brought 
to the Romanians’ liouses the cold. the dark and 
the dirt. One’s home becarne an entirely freezing 
and slimy abode. (90) 

A house was generally given to the man, to 
the head of the family. You had to be a good 
worker, and a party member, to participate in all 
meetings, to liave exemplary work results, never 
to take leaves. Not anyone got a house. If a cou¬ 
ple did not have children they only received a stu¬ 
dio Hat, that’s if they were lucky and really did 
not have a place to stay or if they had a privileged 
position in that unit, and were engineers or di- 
rectors. Couples with children came first. espe- 
cially tliose with more children. 1! thev had two 
daughters, they got two rooms, if a boy and a girl, 
they got three rooms. The hardest to find were 
the two-room flats, since the case applied to the 
majority. You could wait for five years before you 
becarne eligible. The application fonii was ana- 
lyzed by the party administrative board of tbe 
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unit. II il vvas accepted, only then did they put 
vou on the waiting Iist. The list was discussed 
every vear. sirice there could be special cases that 
were granted inore advanced positions on the list. 
In order to obtain a house fastei*, vou had either 
to have some connections or to liave 5ooo lei to 
bribe the coininission. If you had a heart condi- 
tion or some noteworthy health problem, vou had 
a right to one extra room. (M. V.. 121) 

The size of the flat you got depended on the 
number of fainily members. We received ours, 
that is, the flat wliere my parents live now, by il- 
legal means - iny father placed the necessary 
"stulF with the coininission and they finallv 
gave him the three-room flat, even if we did not 
have a right to three rooins. Wlien they learned 
about it. we received a papei* saying that we have 
to let one room - it was eonsidered surplus 
spaee. W e didn’t want a stranger in the house, so 
we had to bring grandmother trom the country- 
side to live with us. In those times, the bribe was 
not excessive, you could solve things even with a 
rooster. But vou had to “keep clean'’’ and have 
someone supporting you. Or you could give the 
bribe in instalhnents, a bit of it every month. 

(O. S.. 120) 

Everyone had a place to work, a place to stay, 
a home, be it a studio flat or anything. The cir¬ 
cuit was this: the lodger of a studio flat moved to 
a two-room flat. the lodger of a two-room to a 
three-room and the lodger of a three-room to a 
four-room. So lodging in Bucharest was a regu- 
lated issue. So was that of the work places. (22) 

I once went to a partv, at a colleague of ours 
who was a bit better off and lived in a privileged 
area. She had a breath-taking villa, something 
we*d never seen before. Her father was tops in 
the armv. something related to politica! educa- 
tion. They had just moved to Bucharest. T he 
party started and at some point I broke an ash- 
tray, I caiTt think how it happened. She saw that 
and she gave me the fiercest look, as if 1 had 
caused some catastrophe or something. 1 stayed 
put. did not say a word, and a few days later 
asked her why shc’d given me that look, and 
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promised her l d buy a new one for her. I 
learned then that everything in that house, froin 
towels and ashtrays to the chandeliers and the 
rest was on inventory. They gave you everything, 
but my colleague lived under terror. she could 
not feel at home. this property system took away 
all sense of freedom from her. (C. M.. 84) 

HOME DELIVERY CENTER 

14 09 74 was the number of the home deliv- 
ery center. I know it because one would dial it so 
many times, that eventually one knew it by 
heart. And if one were lucky enough to get 
through. one would also get a carton of eggs. (S. 
R.-B., D. R.-B., 138) 

You made a phone caii, you said hello. 1 am 
so and so. and vou had to order something 
around two or three hundred lei, so you could 
not siinply order just two packets of meat. I 
think there were some more rules; one would 
not be able to get more tlian two kilos ol meat... 
Around *84 - ’85. it was quite difficult to get 
these home delivery centers on the phone. Mv 
grandmother, who had nothing else to do. would 
spend even half an hour phoning the company, 
and she kept ringing with no luck. (C. V., 97) 

My grandmother would spend two davs in a 
row to get a clear line. When this happened, it 
was a happy day in oui* familv and evervbody 
waited impatiently the arrival of the products. I 
was just waiting for the olives and the Cuban 
candies. (160) 

If you got a clear line, it was seventh heaven. 
And when it was due to come, one would get 
stuck in the house for a whole day, because one 
did not know the time it got there. You had tbe 
right to order a packet of one kilo of pork meat. 
one Ness can. which was ultra rare, Cuban 
cigarettes, BT-s (cigarettes), Chinese cigarettes. 
peanuts, oranges, Cuban candies, Havana Club 
... One would order, each time one managed to 
get through. The girls from the home delivery 
center would receive small slips of papei* with 
phone numbers on them, that is how they got 
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rich, and that was illicit. They did favors. One 
would ask about wliat tliey had in store... we do 
not have this, we do not have that ... Then, 
please, teii ine wliat you have. She would recite 
what they had and you would interrupt her. A 
kilo, how much can you give ine? This was pret- 
ty much the kev question, liow much was al- 
lowed? (1. H., 48) 

Once, when the supplier arrived, we suggest- 
ed coming to our liouse on a regular basis. And 
he would come once a week, without a phone 
order and brought a list. I know that at first he 
charged us an extra of about a hundred lei and it 
got to a hundred and fifty. Everything amounted 
to about five hundred lei. Everything was bal- 
anced: you were entitled to two kilos ol meat. 
The meat was on the first list. There were two 
types of meat, meat costing thirty-seven lei a kilo 
and meat costing seventy a kilo. The one costing 
thirty-seven had inore bones. the other had less. 
This was aii pork. 1 think they had beef as well. 
They would bring you all sort of tliings ainong 
which vodka Stalinskaia, Ruskaia or Krepkaia 
costing fifty lei, a carton of cigarettes D.S. or 
B.T.. eight lei the packet, four sachets of pepper, 
leinon salt. toilet paper, preserves. Vie lived on 
those preserves until after '90. (C. V., 97) 

There were many such home delivery cen- 
ters, one of them was on Calea Floreasca behind 
some blocks of flats. So, they could not he spot- 
ted from the Street. You went into a courtyard, it 
was a difficult one to find the first time, then 
there was a gangway, and one could see all sort 
of <niys carrving crates. In 99% of the cases. the 
guvs came in the evening after 6 o’clock. So that 
they did not create panic. 

Anyway, at the home delivery center, 1 was 
the unfortunate fellow who went with the list. I 
felt sorry for ine, because I experienced infinite 
nausea. I met all sort of surprising persons, who 
would look doubtfully at ine, first they pretended 
not to have seen ine, and then 44 You too? 44 - ”Me 
too. 44 You would pay at home because you would 
not always get what you asked for. Oh, yes, one 
inore thing, one could not buy, order, I mean, 


only meat. One had to order preserves as well. so 
that everything was balanced. for “a healthv ra¬ 
ţional way of eating”; they would not give you 
only meat. The meat represented a kilo of meat 
and for the rest. just so that we could get it. we 
ordered cigarettes... Iraqi cigarettes. 

We went to the 1989 Revolution with the 
chocolate from the home delivery center in our 
pockets. And the poor revolutionaries who pro- 
tected the Television would teii us 44 We do not 
need chocolate, we want water. 44 (S. R.-B., D. R.- 
B., 137, 138) 

On Varşovia Street, there was the home deliv¬ 
ery center of the people of the nomenclature, 
which also had a section for the population but 
which the cominon man could not get to. At the 
Central Home Delivery' Center , near Boema gar- 
den, there was a lady to whom we gave, weekly, 
a hundred lei and the list with what we wanted. 
On the estahlished day, she would bring us the 
products home. Otherwise, you ended up con- 
tinuously calling a number that was always busy. 
When in the end, soineone would answer the 
phone, that person would teii you that they no 
longer received orders that day. At Varşovia, the 
supplier would bring us tliings that one could 
not find otherwise. There were also tliings that 
one did not need. such as Delicat that came in 
large quantities (we did not use it, but we gave it 
away to some of our relatives) one kg of Cuban 
cigarettes... (C. V., 129) 

My mother knew the liead of such a borne 
delivery center. A certain Pahomie. What a 
strânge naine! This one was situated behind a 
block in Dorobanţi. They had Ness there, 
pineapple compote (we would make pineapple 
cake out of it), eggs, beef, pork and bacon tins, 
you know, corn beef, meat, ham. The ham cost 
twenty-two lei. olives, figs, Albanian shells. We 
would leave Pahomie a inassive tip. Others kept 
ringing for days, and it was busy all the time. (7) 

But we were part of that privileged category 
who had a subscription at one of those home de¬ 
livery centers. 

One Sunday morning, we received a phone 
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caii. We had already moved house to my hus- 
band’s parents, and bis father was sick in bed, 
yes. I tliink it was in "87, he could not get out of 
bed. when somebody wanted to speak to com- 
rade Salageanu, inember of the Academy. I told 
hi in that he was in bed and could not corne and 
tliat I was bis daughter-in-law. Now. I have to teii 
you that, back in *87, there were onlv around 20 
meinbers of the Academy who were still alive. 
And then, 1 presented enough moral guarantee 
to teii ine what it was all about. 4 T am caiiing you 
froin the office of comrade Ursu we wanted to let 
vou know that, starting with tomorrow, comrade 
Salageanu, rnember of the Academy had the 
right to order from a liome delivery center. 44 You 
can imagine the happiness of the whole family. 
So. Sunday night. every two weeks, you could go 
there. Not weekly. We had the right onlv every 
two weeks. So. on Sunday, there was this happy 
moment when making the list and when com¬ 
rade Salageanu. meinber of the Academy would 
smoke. drink vodka, drink Havana Club, Ness, 
eat Chinese chocolate... After two weeks, we re- 
ceived a phone caii from the same person asking 
ine if comrade Salageanu, rnember of the Acade¬ 
my was sa ti sf ied. 

And all our friends who had children in the 
armv. sick mothers, and so on. would caii us to 
reniind us of the meat tins. So, two generations 
of men lived in the army on meat tins, wliich 
you know the type, tliev had nothing written on 
them, they were onlv metal tins. No labei. Pork 
tins. (R,B.,D. R.-B., 137, 138) 

HOUSE WITH COURTYARD 

All in all, it was better to live in a house with 
courtyard. because there as long as you had 
wood. vou would squeeze in one room, smoke 
outside. so vou stayed warm, so to say. In *86. 
poor Aurica managed to find a gas stove that we 
bought from Popescu, that they had from God 
knows where. Because one usually did not ask 
where lrom, because God forbid, it was better 
you did not know than to wake up on day with 


the ones from Securitate invading vou with all 
sorts of questions, because on could hear a lot of 
things while (|ueuing. We would warm up with 
the stove, both with the wood stove and the gas 
stove. when we had gas, since we queued for gas 
as well. Aurica would queue for gas, as she went 
there with our neighbors, for a chat with the 
“iris. the container in one hand. But she would 
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buy especially lamp gas, because her container 
lasted onlv one day in the stove and sometimes 
not even one! So the only one left was 1 with my 
trolley, poor Tanase, and me, 4 cause they had a 
gas stove themselves. He had it from bis cousin 
who was a truck driver and went to Turkey reg- 
ularly and he would bring, like everybody else, 
soine of this, soine of that just to get by. Each of 
us had to scratch out a living, because otherwise 
would we be speaking now? So we took an offi- 
cial ratio of wood. you know how it goes, we took 
a little more from somewhere else. but just a lit- 
tle because there was no money ... and then 
there was the trolley, the queue and our neigh- 
bor Tanase. 

It was better to live in a house with court¬ 
yard! In those tirnes, we had grown potatoes and 
creeping beans and onion and everything. I 
know you did not ask me, but my opinion is 
that, even now it is better to live in a house with 
a courtyard. since the money is never enough 
and people need to get along. And anyway, 1 had 
the courage to move along. What do you want 
me to teii you, it is better to live in a house with 
a courtyard even tliough you have three small 
rooms on the hali and the back tool/wood shed. 
In *81. when I was still working. we instaUed a 
toilet in the house, as it is necessary with age. 
And then, all of us had one and Aurica insisted, 
poor her. I told you that she died in ’92, didn’t 
I? She would kill me with examples of the type - 
the neighbor from opposite our house had a wall 
rug with The Kidnapping from Seraglio that she 
had from Costanta, 1 do not know who had I do 
not know what... So I saved soine money and in- 
stalied the indoor toilet. (V. M., 8) 
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HUNGER 

Endemic phenomenon caused by the “scien- 
tific nourishinent” proposed, and the precarious 
nutrition imposed. by the Government. Good 
quality food was destined to the export trade and 
the communist nomenclature, who bought their 
supplies froin special shops, inaccessible to the 
coimnon people. At higher political levels, ali- 
inents vvere hoine delivered in big freezers. (51) 

Everyone complained about scarcity, but ev- 
eryone had a full fridge. And I’ll teii you soine- 
thing: Avicola (the poultry farm) saved a lot of 
people froin hunger. You could buy 2 or 3 boxes 
of eggs, not just 5 or 10 eggs. And those hateful 
Crevedia chicken, tliey were cjnite all right! They 
saved us froin hunger. 

The rations were regularized, too. The edible 
oii. the meat. We had more than we do now, say 
what you might... (22) 

People talked about dying froin hunger, 
that’s what they feared - but in reality there 
could be no sucii thing. About 1988, once the 
new constructions were started which Ceasuescu 
decided needed big money, the economy went 
down a bit. Alimenta were then restricted. in 
order to cope with the expenses, they traded 
wheat for oii. etc. II the urban structure was to 
be changed so rădicăIIv, we had to “save” froin 
soinewhere else. (M. C., 61) 

HUNGER CIRCUS 

At the time, Ceausescu wanted to estabhsh a 
system of raţional and eollective aii menta tion, in- 
spired bv bis trips to Asia. I le therefore ordered 
soine large buildings. in tbe shape of a cireus. Only 
the one from the Union Square was finished. 
Ceausescu wanted to turn thein into some eatin" 
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places for the workers, yet bis thought was not put 
into practice, and for some time they functioned as 
shops, which where set up inside the dome. This 
shift in the destination of the building was coli¬ 
ceived in such a way as to give him the possibility 
to say tliat the people did not want eating places, 
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and the shops were put together as a result of their 
wish. Tliat was one of Ceausescu s tricks. because 
be always built what be wanted, anyway, vel tliat 
time it was a little different, since be built it with 
the destination of some eating places, but he was 
aware tliat the people would not enjov the idea. so 
he subjected the building to the vote oi the Creat 
National Assembly, and eventual.lv he published 
the result in the press and he concluded tliat: 
that’s it. the people did not want it. and they got 
what they wanted. (O. S., 169) 

They were some buildings made at bis request, 
at least one per region, which were supposed to 
have a monstrous destination, every person was 
sent to one of these constructions, which the peo¬ 
ple called The Hunger Cireus, because it was in 
these buildings where you were supposed to gel 
your daily ineals. Gradually, the cooking in everv 
family would have faded away, the breakfast would 
have been served in the eating places in every fac- 
tory, and the children would have had it at schools 
and at the nursery school, everybody would have 
had luncii at these Hunger Circuses, and dinner 
would have also been given froin these places, in 
small tins. Under the circumstances, the wages 
would have become lower. Soine cultural-educa- 
tional programs would have been presented in 
order to lielp molding “The New Mau (M. \.. 157) 
The Hunger Cireus was supposed to be a place 
where food products were to be found, and to be 
taken borne with the luncii pail. Such luncii pails 
were already available, the Communist version of 
the American model. You would have gone there, 
you would have taken your three boxes; you would 
have gone hoine, would have warmed and eaten 
tliein up. The bad aspect of this story was tliat 
since you could find eveiything cooked this way. 
there would have been no need for inarkets and 
raw food products. Therefore, the system would 
have succeeded to control what people were eating 
as well. He tells you what to eat on Mondays, Tues- 
days, Wednesdays. ...This week or this dav only 
fish. The huge similar complexes were built in 
Bucharest, for this very reason, so tliat people 
would know where to go. (1.11., S. R.-B., 132) 
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IDEOLOGY 

Science of guiding ideas taken to be valuable in 

O c 

themselves. We only had one ideology, Marxism- 
Leninism. Any other ideology was brutally reject- 
ed. (51) 

In the ’80s I was a methodologist at tlie Center 
for Teachers" Training. My job was to organize thc 
meetings, which could be eitlier professional or 
aiming at indoctrination. I was also editor ol the 
eounty journal "Didactic Debates’*. Meanwhile 1 
passed the tenure exam, too, but soine inner party 
instruction came to modify the ethics code of so¬ 
cialist labor that forbid acceptance of anyone who 
iniglit not exilibit signs of moral-political rectitude 
fit for the teaching profession. 

Tliere were all sorts of cominunists, some were 
less luiinane and more indoctrinated, more in- 
clined to fatalism and to discovering the evil ev- 
erywhere, and others still preserved some con- 
science and could place things in a balance of good 
and evil. (I. P., 134) 

1LLEGALITY 

Very few people in Romania knew the laws and 
could draw the line between wliat was lawful and 
what was not. The legislation as well as the power 
of defining and applving it was in the discretionary 
hands of the party-state, so all the population could 
do was “manage”. Even when it happened, on rare 
occasions, that the law was in favor of the individ¬ 
ual. the decision still had to be received from an 
endless number of desks and with a little some- 
thing for the persons behind thein. Bribing 
worked, and so did “knowing soineone”. 


As a inatter of fact, laws were endlessly over- 
whelmed by ever newer “provisions” and “mea- 
sures” pronounced - on Ceausescu’s “indications” 
- hy all sorts of “party and state forums”. Thev 
were so insulting to the popidation. so unrealistic 
and overhearing that you couldn’t possibly abide 
by thein, even if you wanted to. W liat really hap- 
pened was that the party-state actually pushed the 
population in a general state of illegality, which 
was yet another ineans of enslaving it. We were all, 
with every gesture of our daily lives. guiltv of soine- 
thing, liable to some penalty or other. In order to 
wariri yourself. wash yourself. eat or work. vou had 
to break some law or provision. (84) 

You had to wake up early in the morning in 
order to wash yourself: at 8.30 everything went 
down, no more water, no more power, until about 
5 or 6 in the afternoon. My work place was some- 
where central, it enjoyed a special status that al- 
lowed running water while tliere was none in the 
regular blocks of llats. Yet there was not mucii 
heating. Orice, one of our colleagues, a beautician. 
had to warm the depilation wax for a client, so she 
plugged in the electric stove. Soineone came to 
check, a young man with a torn rumpled coat, a 
piteous sight! He saw the electric stove and went 
into a frenzy about it. To calm liiin down. we eol- 
lected whatever inoney we had and put together 
some 100-150 lei to give the man - which was 
quite a suin in tliose times. “Come on. there’s no 
need to raise liell. take the money and goT But he 
wouldn’t, no, sir. So my colleagues started to caii 
liiin names: “Screw you, pennilcss, worthless, 
brainless no-good of a beggar! Tliat’s why you look 
like that, you’re nuts!” He wrote a penalty report 
and sent it to the cooperative. Tliey suinmoned us 

Martor , VII - 2002. The eighties in Bucharest 
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all there and blained us... and vve said: 4 ‘Whatwas 
there to do? The client was there, lying on the 
couch! We had to warm the wax, how were vve to 
depilate her othervvise?” And lliey said: “Yes. vve 
understand, but vve have to penalize you some- 
how, these are the orders. What can vve do?” (A. 
M.; 115) 

No one could avoid illegality completely, not 
even the beneficiaries ol the regime, the small and 
the big noinenclature. Its ineinbers had to make 
discrete use of tlieir benefices, lest they sliould be- 
coine too visihle and compete vvitli the “leader”. 
(87) 

The sly guys and sinooth talkers could easily 
make it to jobs of UCY secretaries; then party sec- 
retaries for soine institution, and it was good 
enough. They had access to more things, more 
privileges. but everything had to be kept a secret. 
If someone bought theinselves, say, a pneumatic 
boat, they kept in the wardrobe and only took it 
out vvben there was no one around. (A. M., 115) 

INDICATION 

Refers to any piece of advice or guidance that 
a person may give in order to help soinebody else. 
The tme naţional climax of tbis word’s career was 
under the Ceausescus’ regime. lndications became 
“precious”. Actually, tlie name served as camou- 
flage for downright orders. No one dared reject 
complete and immediate fulfilhnent of tbem. (51) 

INFORMER 

The squeaks bear the official name of “in- 
formers' and pop up vvben you least expect tbem. 
The story goes tbat Virgil Cândrea, director of the 
association “Romania” and editor of the journal 
‘Tribuna României”, inainly destined to tlie Ro- 
manians abroad, orice forgot something in bis Of¬ 
fice. He came back and lound tlie cleaning woman 
sneaking in bis paper basket. The woman blusbed 
and told bim: “AYell. you know how it is.J” The 
next dav before be left. Gândea went out of tlie of- 
fice vvitb the paper basket in bis hands and put it 


on a desk where everyone could see it arid told tlie 
cleaning woman: “Tbis is lor vou, înv dear! 

Merisor attended German courses at Goethe 
Institut. Once. she received in tlie librarv ol tlie 
Institute for Art History an old lady dressed Tike 
they do abroad who also attended tlie German 
courses. The same dav the director found out from 
tlie personnel manager tbat Merisor had received 
a foreigner in her office at the Institute. Fliings 
were easily straigbtened. but it was clear tbat some 
colleague was iînmediately sensitized by the for- 
eign-looking air of tlie visitor and reported it to tlie 
personnel manager. (7) 

INTELLECTUAL 

A dubious charac.ter, usually of bourgeois ex- 
traction, in the habit of having personal opinions 
in contradiction to the tenets of tlie socialist order. 
There were some remarkable exceptions, too. Out- 
standing artists or men of letters who tollovved tlie 
44 Party line”. They were recompensed vvitli glory, 
political status and important material advantages. 

(51) 

INVENTIVENESS 

The story was tbat orice, in wintertime. a group 
of Roinanians accommodated at a hotel in Paris 
discovered a means to liave the radiator function 
free of charge. The method was simple yet inge- 
nious, and it was eventually adopted by otlier 
groups of Roinanians travelling abroad, be they 
sportsrnen or officials. Thev put water in a beer 
bottle cap and let it freeze, so tbat it ended up like 
a disc vvitb the exact size of the necessary coin. It 
was then introduced into the slid and once the ra¬ 
diator started functioning. it melted and left no 

C7 

sign of fraud. Just that the botei administration 
saw how tlie parameters of heating use grew wbile 
the bills never covered tbem. Before tiu* French 
got it. tlie method was validated and employed by 
other Romanian groups on various occasions. 
(125) 
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JACK FROST 

Communist substitute for Santa Claus. Mis- 
taking one word for another (Santa Claus at 
borne and Jack Frost at school), children com- 
bined tliein and one single character was born: 
’Mos Cracila’ (Santa Frost). (51) 

Poems were born, like the following: 

Could you, dear Jack, 

Bring us a big pack: 

Put soi ne sugar and some oii 
And we d like some coffee beans 
If you stop by the canteen; 

Eggs and onions we'd like, too. 

If it’s not too much for you; 

One potato would be nice, 

And some paper, if you please 
So that we can wipe our arse. 

And enjoy the night at ease. (32) 

New Year’s Eve children’s carnival took place 
in Piaţa Scânteii exhibition pavilion. lt was held 
between Christmas and New Year’s Eve. Some- 
tiines they obliged us to dress in pioneer uni- 
forms and white blouses, but we were not cold at 
all for the hali was crowded and tlius we could 
keep warm each other. There was a liuge deco- 
rated fir and 'Jack Frost’ came without presents. 
Children sang, danced or recited poems and the 
actors of „Ţăndărică" Theatre entertained them. 
„The Plugusor" (The Little Plough) about coun- 
try and its beloved leader was recited. No one 
would offer us a drink! That's whv we didn’t care 
about it! (P.P.. 71) 


JAZZ 

The 4 80s were a tough period for the 
Bucharest jazz amateurs. In the 4 60s and 4 70s, 
thanks to the passion and good will of a United 
States Einbassy cultural attache, most of the 
great figures of the American jazz were invited 
to play at the Sala Palatului (expenses covered 
bv the Embassy). There was now less and less ol 
that. 

The "Bucharest Jazz Club” was stil! active, 
but it was constantly inoved from one Culture 
Uouse to another, and the member fees could 
no longer cover the mounting rent. At best. we 
were tolerated, since jazz was not one of the 
party leaders’ preferences. 

At club gatherings, we listened to records 
brought by tliose who had the luck to receive 
them from abroad, whicli tliey borrowed to the 
other members who could thus copy them on So¬ 
viet recorders, which did a very poor job. 

Several bands would occasionallv play live for 
us, but they became inore and inore scanty, 
since some bass or sax player always flew to the 

West. (129) 

1 was lucky witli the jazz records iny parents 
kept in their house. 1 didn’t have to start from 
nothing, as others did. and I didrct have to start 
with the stuff they sold in front of the "Muzica” 
Store. At first. I used to listen to music alone, 
tlien with some friends; there were only two or 
tliree of us who listened to this kind of music. 
We didn’t fit in with the high school trend. The 
others were in Iove with Pink Floyd, and 1 cut a 
duinb figure for having other tastes. Then we 
started going to "Club A”, the architecture stu- 
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dents’ joint. It was the only pub which stayed 
open after 10 in the evening, and in those times 
they still served German beer, “Radeberger”, 20 
lei a bottle. Tliey played jazz at this club. The 
First time 1 stepped in, Johnny Raducanu was 
playing. We also went to “Hotel Nord”, where 
they played every afternoon: Dan Mindrila (now 
dead), Nicolae Simion (emigre) and Mircea 
Tiberian. It was a select, yet tiny public. The 
trend went with bard rock. (P. P., 55) 

JUNK MARKET 

There was nothing like the junk inarket, that 
was 100% pure fun guaranteed. Besides cars you 
could find any variety of shit. You could buy 
wallunan players, tliey were all rubbish and there 
was no telling how they had been smuggled into 
the country. And they weren’t cheap at all, soine 
300 lei eacli. A better one could cost you 400 
lei. The junk market was in Ghenc.ea, in the sub- 


J 

urbs. It was cool to go to the junk market and 
buy those posh T-shirts with rubber imprints, 
slightly salient. That was really rare stuff. You 
could also find Romica trainers, made iu Bul¬ 
garia and really fancy, or tlieir Romanian ver- 
sion, Rosprint. (114) 

JUST 

Adjective used repeatedly at every ineeting. 
Al1 measures taken by the Party w 7 ere just. By ex- 
tension, all ideas in keeping with the teachings 
of the Great Masters of communism were, they 
too, just. Any other idea was dangerous. 

A joke: “At a ineeting, a comrade waffles on. 
repeating slogans and quotes. Someone at the 
presiding desk cuts in: Don’t you have any per¬ 
sonal ideas, comrade? The man replies prompdy: 
I do, but tliev are not just, so 1 donl agree with 
tliem.” (51) 
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KENT 

Universal currency. A pack of Kent cigarettes 
coiild work wonders. In the winter of 1979,1 was 
on a microbus, travelling with a 70-year old 
American: Bucharest-Brasov-Sibiu. In Sibiu, the 
bus dropped us and we had to take the train to 
Oradea. We found l st class tickets, none was 
available for the sleeping car. The old man was 
tired, said he would take a nap. I put him in, and 
went out the moment the train started moving; I 
pulled myself up on the stairs of a sleeping car 
and clang there against the door. 1 was so lucky, 
1 could liave stayed like that till the next station. 
I knocked on the door, and the car man let me 
in. “Could you help me, I said, I need two sleep- 
er seats, or at least one, 1 am with an American.’* 
“1 laven’t got any, go to my colleague over there.*’ 
I did but the door was locked. 1 started pulling at 
it. I was still banging on the damned door when 
at the otlier end of the wagon hali the superin- 
tendent appeared on the other side of the glass. I 
eried to him for a place to sleep. I got a blunt no. 
So I took out two Kent packs and waved tliem be- 
fore the windowpane. He rushed to open the 
door and came in sauntering; 1 say, “I need two 
sleeper seats, V m with someone.” He says, “Do 
you want them up or down?” (1. H., 48) 

Kent and coffee were gold in the 4 80s. They 
could solve extreinely important problems for 
you. A Kent pack cost around the 20^ part of an 
average salary, if not more. I orice needed to buy 
a pack for a relative of mine who was in hospital. 
1 searched the whole town for it! I had 25 lei in 
my pocket (that was how mucii it cost back tlien, 
if Fin not mistaken). I went next to the Athenee 


Palace Hotel and was immediately approached 
by dealers. 1 must have been out of my mind. I 
i^ave one of them the inoney and waited for him 
to bring the pack. He wasn’t eonii ng, so I went 
in. On the first floor 1 stopped and stood there 
near the stairs, and feigned taking notes or 
sornething, there was a lot of Securitate around. 
The man carne out of one room. “What do von 
think you’re doing? 1 say. Keep me waiting like 
that. Give me the Kent!” He went in and would- 
n’t show up again. After a while I went in, too. 
The room had another door on the other side. 
He’d gone... Tliis happened around 1982. 

Back in the Lipscani area there was one of 
tliose horrid streets, the exclusive territory of the 
Gypsies who dealt in stuff like tliis, Kent, Alvora- 
da coffee. BT cigarettes, Amigo Nescafe. Tliis was 
the famous Kent Street, a place wliere you could 
enter with money in your pocket and get out pen- 
niless. You could never know. I once went there 
with my dad, and went into one of tliose grottoes, 
where you couldn’t even see wliere you placed 
your foot, they were so dark. You gave the money 
and got the cigarettes. (D. O., 114) 

If you happened to give someone a carton of 
Kent cigarettes and a bottle of whisky all 
wrapped up in a pack, and if you were in a posi- 
tion to be likely to receive such gifts, you rnight 
well see the same pack returning to you some 
day. (I. IL, 48) 

The same story with the doctors. For a minor 
visit, one pack of Kent; for a seven-day holiday, 
a whole carton. If you had friends who were doc¬ 
tors you would receive Kent packs from tliem. 
Puiu gave the doctor a pack, the doctor gave it to 
me, and I gave the pack to Puiu to give it to the 
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doctor. (I. H., 54) 

Let's not forget that post-’90 folklore regis- 
tered tlie change in this arca, too. Tliey say that 
whenever they went out on strike tlie APACA 
wonien workers would yell out: a We don’t care 
for Kent smoke, we don’t care if we’re broke, 
just let Roman shack us all.” (I. P.) 

KNITTING NEEDLES 

People would knit and crochet a lot. Bad 
quality wool purchased froin a haberdashery 


smelling of gas, then wool bought froin peasants. 
and finally mohair in tlie 80's. Dresses, bats, 
jackets, gloves, vests, scarves, socks... You were 
allowed to knit during work. Knitting was tbe 
same as breathing for secretaries. Those vvlio 
bad inoney would use mohair, tbe rest would use 
old pullovers, and turn thein into new ones. 

In tbe 80’s, tbe Plastic Stock shops launcbed 
tbe fashion of knitwear made of unspun wool. 
People froin Maramureş and tbe Aromanians 
launcbed this type of wool. Sbop assistants used 
to wet it before weighing it, to be beavier. (111) 
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“LĂSTUN” 

There’s a new freak in town: the automobile 
“Lăstun’' (martin). Designed and produced bv 
the Polytechnic Industries in Timişoara, the car 
was a perfect blend of the inonstrous and the 
ridiculous. With its 500-c.ube centimeter-engine 
and elements taken over froin “Dacia”, but a 
handicraftsman’s finishing, it was promoted as a 
cheap, low-consumption car. which could not 
measure up, tliougli, to the perfonnances of the 
more likeable “Trabant”. The naine suggested 
size. but nothing reminded even remotely of the 
suppleness and speed of the bird. There were, 
certainlv. advantages, too: the relatively sinall 
price (half the cost of a “Dacia”) and bigii avail- 
abilitv. since few were actually interested. 

Its lilliputian size was, of course, the occasion 
of a numher of jokes. Here is one: “Could it be 
that we made it to the Grand Chinese Wall? No. 
dear. it s the curbstone.” And another: “Why 
does the Lăstun have a flat backside? So that vou 
can stand it on its back in the parking lot like 
vou would a Hat iron.” (129) 

LIBRARY 

I suppose the scliool libraries were richer or 
poorer. function of the neighhorhood or the pres- 
tige. Wliat 1 know for sure is that you couldn’t 
borrow books that were not mentioned in the 
scliool bibliography. One of uiy hoys was in the 
second grade and went to the scliool lihrary to ask 
for a certain novei hy Jules Verne. The lihrarian 
advised hi in to read ^ Little Red Riding Hood”. 
Since my boy had read it already, she recom- 


inended Ispirescu’s fairy tales, but he had read 
those too, so he was directed to “Memories From 
Childhood” by Creanga, which he had read, al- 
tliough, he admitted. he couldn’t make mucii 
sense of it. As the boy insisted for Jules Verne, 
the librărian took him to the director where thev 
threatened to punish him for audacitv. I myself 
received a note that suinmoned me to scliool, 
where they admonished ine for not educating my 
children in the spirit of Iove for the values of the 
countrv and for its beloved leaders. (125) 

My moment of real crisis came about in ’85 
or ’86. when I waited for hours in line for toilet 
paper. 1 was so terribly upset. I can t even re- 
meinber if I finally got what I wanted or not, but 
I was disgusted, with myself too, I felt verv. very 
badly. And then I went straight to the British 
Embassy, told the Securitate officers at the gate 
that 1 wanted to go to the library, and they asked 
for my ID. 1 was registered with the English Li- 
brary, and from that point on. 1 was always 
around, borrowing books. After a month or so. 
no one asked for my 11) any more, on the con- 
trary, they told me, “Welcome, Mrs. Ciobănel”. 1 
never felt 1 was watched and never was afraid. 
For me it was an act of desperate challenge, yet 
nothing happened at all. (I. P., 24) 

I used to go to the Library of the Academy; 
the heroes who could cope with the cold inside 
were very few. I noticed that it was mainlv the 
old men that could hang on, the old men who 
had been in the war, and part of men had served 
time in Russian prisons. You had to have gloves 
on, everything was made of iron and glass in 
there. (A. V., 7) 

In the winter of ’84 1 tried to go and read in 
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the Library of the Aeademy. After an hour 1 gave 
up. I couldn’t stand the cold any rnore. I came 
back in May, and when I went in, it seemed to 
ine that a 11 tbe people 1 knew there had grown 
not 5 inontbs, but 5 years older. (111) 

In the reading room of the Institute for Art 
History, upstairs, there were minus 6 degrees 
Celsius. Imagine what it was lilce in the stacks. 
(A. V, 6) 

We worked with the torch-light on, here in 
the library. We had about 3 torches. (A. V., 6) 
The Central University Library, the one that 
burnt at the Revolution, was the inost beautiful 
library I’d ever seen in Roinania. On the first 
floor was the teachers’ room where I used to go, 
and the room of rare books and manuscripts, 
which I unfortunately never had a chance to 
enter. In the teachers’ room, the books were on 
the shelves, you could go and pick whatever you 
liked. The request notes were rolled up and sent 
through a tube to the stacks. The requested book 
would come up with a small elevator. (A. V., 7) 
At the Library of the Romanian Aeademy 
there was the special book stock, where only re- 
searchers could subscribe. They had all the Iron 
Guard journals, everything that was written 
abroad about socialism. Gabriel Strempel, the li¬ 
brary director, who still holds the position, told 
ine that he included in the special stock the 
translations in tbe “Enigma” collection, which 
he wanted to keep away froin tbe young people 
who should not get to read such things, for their 
own good. I could read anything from the special 
stock, but I also knew that tbe request notes 
were registered and everyone had a dossier that 
mentioned everything he or she ever wanted to 
read. So I tried to avoid that and only asked for 
books I needed for my research, and which 
could be thus justified. (A. V., 7) 

At tbe Institute for Art History we did not 
apply the special stock rules until very late. The 
books were marked with a triangular stamp that 
contained the letter S. Some of these books were 
clearly against the regime, others were by “in- 
convenient” writers or siinply by authors who 
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had left the country in a legal way, like Victor 
Stoichita. The Journal of the Royal Foundations 
was included in the S stock. We were subsidiary 
to the Central Universitv Library, since research 
was subordinated to education. Once a inontli or 
so, they sent us lists with titles that had to be 
moved from the library to the special stock. So at 
some point my boss at the education department 
told ine we should get our S stock right, lest we 
might have problems. We couldn’t really get it 
right, since this would have ineant to take all the 
volumes out of the library and put thein in a spe¬ 
cial room whose keys would only be kept bv the 
librarian specially appointed to take care of the S 
stock. There was a separate cârd index cabinet. 
So we could take the cards from the common 
cabinet and into the special one. Every reader 
who needed to consult one of these texts had to 
write a request, mentioning what text he wanted. 
why he wanted it, and even, for instance, which 
exact article form a certain journal he looked for. 
The formal instructions stipulated that the li¬ 
brarian should take care that the reader only 
read the pages he or she had mentioned and 
nothing else. I was supposed to stand behind 
people’s back and watch which pages they 
turned. It was never applied, but those were the 
regulations. (A. V., 6) 

LICE 

The sumrner of 1989. The IT school câmp at 
Predeal. Computer in the room, swimming 
lessons, tennis hours, sauna and a souvenir - lice. 
(74) 

1 had lice in the second grade and I know I 
took thein from one of my colleagues. I came 
from tbe sumrner holidays, when school began 
and they checked us to see if we didn’t have lice; 
they realized the entire class were full with it and 
the school nurse gave us a 46 prescription” mostly 
based on kerosene. Mother found gas and washed 
me with kerosene until 1 felt my head took fire. 
As for cutting my liair, I didn’t. (0. S. 120) 
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LITTLE BONNET 

Do vou remember that red fez (Turkish cap) 
vvith a pompon that I used to wear in the house 
to keep ine wann? The woinan from Moldavia 
called it “ciupilicaT 1 had it pennanently in iny 
pocket and as soon as I got home, bam, I would 
iînmediately put it on. (V. M., 49) 

LIVING STANDARDS 

Li vi na standards were rather low. no »oods 
could be found in shops anymore, there was 
nothing left to buy really. Queuing up for food 
and the basic neeessities of Iile had become the 
natural thing to do; it was infuriating, but peo- 
ple's attitude towards the authorities was rather 
passive. More specifically all we did was criticize 
the regiine and taik about the ways we could use 
to revert the country to democracy. I constantly 
kept inyself well-informed and abreast of the 
events by tuning in to BBC or Radio Free Eu¬ 
rope, but given iny so-called unhealthy social ori- 
gin (1 was a priest’s daughter) 1 really had to be 
very careful all the tiuie with whom I talked to or 
how 1 acted. But I never lost conlidence in the 
other people; I remained open to dialogue and 
respectful, then as now. The years after 1990 
haven’t changed ine in the least. 

The political leader that impressed ine the 
iriost at the time was Manea Manescu. He was an 
intelligent inan, educated in the West; I looked 
up to hiin as the one who could actually change 
the regiine. He had spent a long time in the West 
and 1 credited with the capacity to reform the po¬ 
litical regiine or to effect a Romanian velvet rev¬ 
olţi tion. Another western-minded politician was 
indeed Ştefan Andrei. 

Throughout those dark days I was going to 
the Opera or to the theatre quite a lot. 1 derived 
enormous pleasure from that because the actors 
were really good and it sometimes happened that 
one cue said in a specific context had a com¬ 
pletei v meaning than the one the author had had 
in mind. There were constant allusions to the 
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bad political regime, and that was one way to es- 
cape the griin reality of it. I used to read a 
treinendous lot; people in general used to feed 
on books back in those days, even though to buy 
a book you had to puii some strings as well. 

The only institution I really trusted was the 
Churc.h. 

The regular citizen really leit safer, there was- 
n’t so inuch crime and violence like today, and 
the young people were out of the harm’s way, 
safe from drugs and alcohol. Tliey also sliowed 
more interest in school, in learning and, bv con¬ 
trast with what we can see today, they also had 
more respect for anything in general. 

Those were the Dark Ages of Bucharest’s ar- 
chitecture; they pulled down lots of inonuments, 
masterpieces all of tliem, and at the same time 
they reduced to rubble the Romanian’s faith and 
liope of a better future. That period though had 
also some very good objectives: the Transfa- 
garasan that cut across the Carpathians linking 
the south to the north of the country, and maybe 
the Bucharest tube. But the price we all paid for 
all that was really too inuch of a sacrifice. 
(R. A.V., 131) 

Living standards were inuch higher than 
today, even thinking that you needed to know 
people, have connections and puii strings for as 
little as a pack of cigarettes. The attitude towards 
the other fellow citizens was that of a citizen in 
his own right who was free to have a profession 
and had exactly that kind of social behavior he 
wanted; function of your natural endowment, ed- 
ucation and social skills you could actually climb 
up the social ladder. I never once felt frustrated 
or sidelined in any way throughout that period. 
Now 1 have this feeling that I can only rely on 
family and my name. 

The political leaders were Nicolae Ceausescu, 
Aurel Stoica and Ştefan Andrei because they 
were the only competent ones. You could really 
trust the institutions back then. And that was the 
general climate. If you were done some injustice 
you knew where to go and whom to talk to in 
full confidence that something would be done to 
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vset riglit what was wrong. Wherever I went, 

c? c? 

wherever I was, I felt safe from any danger. We 
went to the pictures, to the theatre because we 
could afford it. We don’t anymore. The societv as 
a whole had some shortcomings her and there, 
but all in all you didn’t see them because there 
were so many good things to make up for the 
few had ones. (R. A. V., 40) 

My life was better than today; I had enough 
inoney for the rent, to buy clothes and food for 
which you had to queue up. That’s the way it 
was. food was rationalized. Today, even if 1 can 
tind whatever I want, 1 simplv don’t have the 
money to buy it. And then tliere so many orga- 
nizations tliat lielped you get along, that sorted 
out the problems for you, such as the Young 
Communist Association, the Communist Party. 
Today nobody will lielp you. I felt safe. nobody 
attacked vou on the Street. The Arts Center 
staged all sort of performances that I was only 
glad to participate in. We afforded to go to the 
pictures, to the theatre, we even spent our holi- 
days in the inountains, by the sea. (R. A. V, 79) 
Take us for instance: we afforded to go out 
orice a rnonth and have dinner at Manuc’s Inn’s, 
or go to any other restaurant and have a steak. 
listen to the music and dance and just have a 
good time. So to put it this way, I don’t have 
mucii to complain about those days; it would be 
a lie to say God, it was so had, I’m so liappy it’s 
over now. Except that you weren’t allowed to 
travel abroad and you couldn’t speak ill ol one 
politician or another because you disliked him 
for just no reason at all. I didn’t mind, because 1 
wasn’t much into politics really. (I. H., 30) 

I had good standing, ine. 1 worked at the Peo- 
ple’s H ouse. 1 made 3000 lei, and my fridge was 
never empty. We didn’t know about queues and 
stuff, wee had our own sliop where we could Tind 
just anything. We had our ration of sugar, oii, 
and white lard was just everywhere. 

Everyone had inore than the strict necessities 
and tliey were ready to help you if you lacked for 
anything. Now everyone is poorer, and is just 
fighting for themselves. 1 trusted the president. 


Wlien Ceausescu visited our site, we were happy 
to see him. He took care that things worked out 
fine; he cared for the country. If you asked, l d 
say I felt safe and secure at the time. You had no 
problems going out in the streets at night, von 
had nothing to fear out there. We didivt have 
the murder and râpe rates we have today. (R. A. 
V. 135) 

LOISIR 

There was a group of friends who on Sundays 
went picnicking. The rule tlien was that the cars 
witli even registration numbers could be out on 
every other Sunday, and so were the uneven 
numbers, alternately. So tliey registered their 
cars in such a way as to have both even and un¬ 
even numbers in the group. The very idea! I also 
reinember them preparing the barbecue meat 
and saying: “Enjoy what we have, we’ll soon 
have to grill salami.” (114) 

I remember the swings at fairs. Alieri I was 
living in block no. 24, there were those itinerant 
fairs, which tliey moved from one neighborhood 
to another. I remember the swings, wlien the 
fair reached our neighborhood. tliey looked like 
the ones in the Sinall Town, but tliey wouldn’t 
keep them long in one place... Tliey first brought 
them in the Dudesti area, then in Pantelimon, 
next came Militari and so on... (S. C.. 112) 

LONG HAIR 

Men were not allowed to wear long hair. I 
was travelling one by bus and the schoolteacher 
showed us a mari having beard and long hair, 
standing bv the road. This was the image of the 
interdiction as far as I. a seven-year-old cliild, 
was concerned. (G. S.. 107) 
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MARKET 

At Obor market thev charged the prices iin- 
posed bv the militiainen: “Why do you sell by 8 
lei? Sell bv 6; tliat’s the market price!” the prod- 
ucts were generally brought from peasants from 
all over the country (Calarasi, Giurgiu) and 
around Bucharest. (V. C., 150). 

MCR (“HCM”) 

Which is to say, a Ministers' Council Resolu- 
tion. The vanguard of the most aberrant laws that 
were always unanimously voted (99,7%) by the 
voting inachine of the Great National Asseinbly. 
The underground rumor channel was sure to un- 
veil their content as soon as they were passed, 
and it was never cause for joy or satisfaction. At 
best, you could reinain indifferent. (51) 

MEAT 

The queues for meat were the most humiliat- 
ing, one could have wasted a night and a day, and 
when one got to the door or to the counter, it was 
finished. So many times 1 came back home with 
an empty bag after hours and hours of waiting! 
When 1 was about to get to the counter, almost 
everv time, two or three persons stepped before 
me, saying that they had been before and they 
had asked the old people, who queued almost ev- 
eryday, to reserve a place there for thern, and 
thus, there was not enougli for me anymore. It 
became a habit for the old people to queue ev- 
eryday to buy meat for their children, grandchil- 
dren or neighbors, or even to sell it at a higher 


price. I had numberless such experiences, which 
determined me to establish connections and to 
buy more expensive meat, but, at least, that wav. 
I was sure that 1 can get it. (A. B., 12) 

After waiting approximately six hours in 
front of the butcher’s, the meat van would even- 
tually come. 1 was with my three and a half-year- 
old son. I could hardly convince him to be pa- 
tient. I kept him close to me in the throng of 
people who were pushing the others to get to the 
counter more quiekly. The last bag was rightful- 
ly mine, but, while I was counting the inonev 
and observiri" the cliild. a * 4 2 ood comrade” from 
behind me pulled the bag, paid quiekly and left. 
The baby started to cry because I had not kept 
my promise. Everything was deprived of logic for 
him. Was there anything more to comment? 
Later on, 1 got soine meat from the snaek bar at 
the Writers’ Union. (A. B.. 124) 

It was a holiday day. My husband was enlist- 
ed in the anny. I had to obtain the meat for my 
family. In the morning, 1 queued, together with 
my five-year-old and two-year-old sons. (The 
queue was formed since three o’clock in the 
morning, when the old persons came with their 
tools), I was hoping to get soine meat. I promised 
my boys that if they behaved I would make 
schnitzels for them. They did have patience. but. 
by noon, they were hungry and sleepy... I bought 
soine bread bars for them and we deceived our- 
selves that the van would arrive soon with the 
long wished for meat. I did not feel like leaving, 

I had a rather good place at the beginning of the 
queue. 1 thought so... The van arrived indeed, 
but it was around 4 p.m. AII the old ladies at the 
beginning of the queue brought their children, 
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grandchildren and neighbors. My place was now 
about at the middle of tlie queue. There were 
still hopes, though. Apparently tliev unloaded a 
big quantity, and I boped 1 could get a packet at 
least. The children had lost their patience. I was 
also exhausted after ten hours of waiting in tlie 
beat. hungry and thirsty. I was drawing near tlie 
counter very slowly. Suddenly, I could not see 
my boys. 1 asked the persons behind ine to keep 
înv place in the line, and I went to look for my 
boys, I was afraid that they inight go in the Street 
and a car inight bit thein. An old inan answers 
cynically to the words expressing my fears: “Big 
deal if they get hit.” I could not stand such a re- 
mark and I burst: “The car should hit you, be- 
cause you have lived your life.” At about 6 p.m., 
1 f i nai ly managed to get a piece of meat witli 
bones and fat. I was dead tired, but happy 
though, because I had something to feed the 
boys witli. But wliat about tomorrow? (A. B., 38) 

Meat was available sometimes, but never for 
the destitute. Yet, when my first child was born, 
1 went to a restaurant, I found the strength in 
ine to defeat the feeling of resistance: “How on 
earth, can I do something like this?” and I went 
to a restaurant and I simply paid money, rnore of 
course for one piece of steak, no more than one, 
and I found a sort of subscription. For three or 
four days, 1 had given steaks to my wife. 

Before CeausesoFs fall, what bones did I get 
and what good gainmon did the lady who worked 
at the liquor store get! We had a neighbor who 
gave some beer to the man at the butcher’s, and 
she got some wonderful gainmon. My wife com- 
plained and our neighbor did something and we 
obtained some good meat too. 

Saturday morning, in a store, the manager 
was waiting together witli some other important 
persons in the neighborhood, for the meat van 
to show up. Ainong these, there were a few who 
had especially been invited by the manager, be¬ 
cause they decided how mucii meat to be deli- 
vered at each shop, because there was a certain 
quantity available for every district. This was be- 
lore the meat was only allowed in ratio. Sudden- 
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ly a general came in. The general, like all gener- 
als, was all dressed up in his uniform, witli the 
trouser braid, ironed and stiff saying liello to the 
present company, and he, Nelu. the butcher. 
kissed the general. They exchanged greetings 
and words like two friends and relatives. After 
that, he apologized, and took the general aside. 
and, of course, the general left witli his bag tuli 
of meat and also an envelope witli some money. 
Why was this? That kissing must have been in- 
tended for those that were in the shop, because, 
among them, there were a few, who dictated 
whether Nelu got his meat, what exactly and how 
mucii of every product. There were all sorts of 
tricks in this field. (114) 

If you had connections among the important 
party meinbers, you could inanage everywhere. I 
knew a person working at the butcher’s, I gave 
her some extra money, and I had never had any 
problem with meat, our freezer was always full. 
People queued since 2 a.in., while 1 minded my 
business, (took the child to school, prepared 
some food) and then my acquaintance gave ine a 
plione caii when she could, we agreed on a cer¬ 
tain bour to go and to take my merchandise. We 
did not lack either fish and meat or fruit, for the 
child and us. Still the people in the queue criti- 
cized ine: look at this one who does not queue, 
she comes and takes meat in front of us, and 
poor us, we eat only chicken heads and claws. 
and pork feet. There was neither sugar, nor edi- 
ble oii or wheat flour, or corn flour, the bread 
was on ratio, one was entitled to three loaves of 
bread and if one needed more, one had to queue 
again. For edible oik one came with the demi- 
john, to buy more. A packet of pork was 27 lei, 
and the one with some bones was 23 lei. the 
chicken was about 16 lei, but anyway the point 
was that when the van with meat arrived, it was 
awful; people were trampling each other under 
feet, pushed the children in front of them, gyp- 
sies inade their own law, lists were written... 
(M.C., 105) 

My children learnt a song from school: The 
night falls over Belii gravevard / And Satan calls 
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everybody loud and hard / Oh graveyard, grave- 
vard. graveyard / Don’t you give meat without 
an identity cârd!”. The macabre little song com- 
bined liints that some restaurants and eating 
places served dishes prepared with meat frorri 
dead persons’ bodies, and the tragic realitv of ra- 
tionalization. 

One friend of mine was taken to Coltea Hos- 
pital, at the dermatology department for a wart 
in his sole. He slept at hoine at night. One day, 
just before being released from the hospital, he 
vvent to buy his ratio: sugar, edible oii and meat, 
the meat ratio consisted of 1 kg. per month and 
also some minced meant or some already pre¬ 
pared for meat balls. Tliey cooked the ineatball 
tliev had just bought, but in a very short time, 
his hands and face swelled, and he felt a very 
had itching. He was scared to death. as he had 
been hospitalized in the same room with some 
people suffering from syphilitics and psoriasis, 
etc. Yet, it was nothing but a reaction to the pro- 
teins in the meatballs he had bought. 

During the suinmer, we usually went to Cos¬ 
tului Valley, in Maramureş. We lived in Breb, 
with our old liosts: Mary and Michael. One day. 
we went to Sighet to buy train tickets when I saw 
some liver sausage. a rare thing. 1 thought to 
inake a pioasant surprise to the liosts. Well done, 
1 came back with the liver sausage, and we all 
tasted one - two small slices of it. There was no 
refrigerator so the liver sausage stayed in a cool 
pantry overnight. The next day, neither Mary 
nor Michael ate any sausage so 1 proposed to 
give it to the pig. Mary had a very strânge reac¬ 
tion: ‘1 do not give such a thing to my pig!** The 
dog, Sultan, a Romanian shepherd dog, who was 
always hungry, as most of the dogs in the coun- 
trvside, ate the liver sausage, rope and all. (7) 

Whenever 1 had planned to buy meat, I woke 
up around 1 or 2 a.m., and I was there at half 
past two or three a.m.; but, for those that want- 
ed meat, they opened only one gate, this one, 
from the market; so we waited there in the hali, 
and, at the right time, those inside pushed the 
gates open and ran. But, the c.razy thing was that 
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tliey did not have the time to actually open the 
gates, tliev just drew the boit. The moment peo¬ 
ple lieard the clanking of the boit, the throng 
started through the gate. If you were among the 
first, and had the bad luck to have an old lady 
that stumbled and fell in front of you, it was a 
disaster. And let ine teii you how things went, 
doing these things many times I developed a 
strategy. Whenever 1 queued, I noticed who was 
next to me, and I always behaved almost like a 
stag or a dear. 1 gathered some speed and I 
pushed on one side, yet I immediately withdrew 
and thrust myself on the other side, and in this 
way I made three, four zigzagged steps to get 
among the first. Orice, we got inside, we started 
spreading ourselves, everybody went to the near- 
est butcher or to the one that they knew, they 
winked to him. and asked him about his health. 
I cannot say that happened daily but four times 
a week, there certainly was meat in the Obor 
Hali. On the other hand, when I wanted fowl, I 
had some friends who lived at Lady Ghica, on 
that Street that crosses Fundeni, there, at the 
ground floor there was a store for fowl. It was fa- 
mous at the time. The supplies were brought 
there at night, and they sold everything during 
the night. 1 had some good friends. an architect. 
who lived in a house, in the building just across 
Lady Ghica, so he could see the store. They were 
on guard surveying it all the time. And they gave 
me a caii. “They have ducks and hens, come 
bere.” And we came. Usually, at nights, we used 
to see a film or two, so we watched a videocas- 
sette and we kept an eye on the store and so we 
got meat. The best informed were the taxi 
drivers. When they were in the area, they an- 
nounced through the radio station: there is meat 
at Lady Ghica and one could see taxis over taxis 
in the whole area. The buddies went to buy 
meat. Do you know why they sold it through the 
back door? Theoretically, 1 think, it happened 
because normally, according to the legislation. 
they were not allowed to sell anything after a cer- 
tain hour, as it was considered that electric 
power was wasted. I saw very many people com- 
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ing there froin various disti'icts due to tlie an- 
noiincements. (C. M., 142) 

Our factory was at the outskirts of the town; 
the fence behind it deliinited the fields of sun- 
flower. We juinped over the ferice and we fi lied 
our bags vvitli flowers. so we had some seeds to 
erunch. One day, soinebody came and said, “Hey 
come over bere!” So we followed him. We got 
there, in the back and we could not believe our 
eves: some gypsies had finished chopping a 
horse into pieces; tbey cleaned its ribs, the 
spine, and every single bit. The man who called 
u* had seen them earlier and had heard tliem 
speak. Tliey had stolen the liorse, dead or alive, 
I did not know, and tliey wanted to sell its meat. 
Tliey washed it with some vinegar and tliey in- 
tended to smuggle it, or something like tliis. (C. 
M.. 27) 

We, the children ate the best parts of the 
chicken. while the parents ate the rest. (14) 

MEDICINE 

Generallv they could hardly be found. Those 
who could afford got them from abroad. those 
who couldn’t took aspirin. Because of tliat, we 
had to do our best to be healthy and treat our- 
selves with palliatives. Maybe the death rate was 
bigger, but we steeled ourselves. 1 knew many 
cases in which overseas relatives recjuested Ro- 
manian medicines for they were simple and 
crude, that is they were unprocessed. I know for 
sure that simple aspirin (there was no other type 
manufactured in Romania) and the head pills 
were the most requested. (125) 

MEETING 

The meetings were incrcdiblv diverse... (111) 

MILK 

I used to wake up at 5 in the inorning to go 
out and stand in the line for milk, for my little 
niece. And even though 1 woke up that early, 
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when I got to the food shop which was next to 
my block, there was already a line. In case 1 did 
not made it so earlv. and so I couldnt get a place 
in the front line, 1 was sure to say goodbye to 
milk tliat day. If I reinember well, at some point, 
milk began to be portioned: one liter per person. 
You can imagine how things were, if they por¬ 
tioned the milk of all things! (O. S., 41) 

One of the reasons why 1 stayed in Bucharest 
after graduation was access to milk. 1 for one 
cannot live without milk. 

I lodged with a fainily in the central area. 1 
was delighted with the idea. I had read about it 
in books, and heard stories of other generations, 
how the milkman made bis rounds. I’d meet the 
milkman in the sinall but beautiful Street where 
1 lived. Popa Rusu St. Wlio was the milkman? A 
workman, a young boy who carried the milk in a 
sort of two-wheel coach. He had a job. of course, 
but I think he woke up very early and went to 
the milk shop on a Street nearby, where there 
was a certain quantity of milk put aside for him. 
He went there with the coach full of empty bot- 
tles, loaded the milk and left the full bottles at 
the subscribers’ doors. Td watch him from the 
rooin I had rented in that villa together with a 
friend. It was a eomfortin° siglit, so essential to 
the city life. (114) 

1 remember I used to go out and buy milk for 
my little daughter. There were retired people 
there who did not buy one liter of milk, but 4 or 
5 or 6, because they were sick and the doctor 
told them to eat sweet cheese. So they bought all 
that milk and let it curdle and made sweet 
cheese out of it. (22) 

„MIORITA u (EWE LAMB) 

1 don’t want to describe the evolution and 
grievous mistakes of Ceausescu’s regime in Ro¬ 
mania. His cruelty and banality became obvious 
in December 1989 and made a bad impression 
on people. 

One summer day in 1985. while 1 was look- 
ing for new ways of overthrowing the communist 
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regime and its tyrannical Council of Culture in 
mv office on Snagov Street in Bucharest, 1 set 
eyes on a slides box about Romania given to ine 
by Kiki Munshi, niy assistant and director of tlie 
American Library. They belonged to the Ameri¬ 
can photographer Lawrence Salzmann. 

Things soinehow got connected in mv mind 
and gave birtli to tlie idea of an American exhi- 
bition on „Mioriţa" 4 . Finally 1 inade a selection of 
38 pictures in order to accompany the text and a 
new translation into English. 

Roman ian Council of Culture was not tbe 
onlv one obstacle to tliis project. The American 
authorities that supported ine proved to be un- 
certain as well. 

In the end, tlie exhibition was organized at 
tbe American Library...The banner fluttered tlie 
following days on tbe roof of the Library and not 
above the lieads of the visitors we were waiting 
for. It was just a way of reminding Romanians 
who found out about our exhibition that the ac- 
cess to their own naţional ballad was denied. 

No use to say that the exhibition could never 
be visited to its native place, Poiana Sibiului. No- 
body could foresee in tliose days of 1987 that 12 
vears later the exhibition would be organized 
again. accoinpanied by a book published in Ro¬ 
mania. (I.P., Ernest H. Latham, Jr„ diplomat) 

MOLE 

In daily figurative language a mole ineant an 
inlormer that pries, spies on and then turns 
other people in. The official naine given to sucii 
inoles was ‘informers’, inaking it sound more 
like ’informants’. In most cases they worked 
undei* cover so they wouldn’t be spotted out by 
the community inside which they operated. 
There were inoles in absolutely every work team; 
they were your roommates, your neighbors. At 
times special efforts had to be made to plant 
thein inside families or one’s circle of friends. 
The most usual ways of recruitment were tbe 
blackmaik money or a wliole series of other ad- 
vantages, support to get promotion. Sometimes 
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recruiters cashed in on the infonner’s greed or 
envy, hatred, but sheer idiocy was far from un- 
comnion as well. Wlien the moles got sniffed out 
one way or another, they had to be relocated, but 
tbe duties remained tbe same wherever they 
went. (51) 

The moles were part of the inass input to the 
control of the society by the party - Leviathan. 
They informed on the other people because 
there was a higher, though terribly hazy, author- 
ity - i.e. the Party at all its levels and the 44 Secu- 
ritate”, the secret police - that encouraged and 
compelled that brand of amateur espionage. that 
was always ready to listen to it, to take down its 
finds and make them into vet another page of 
your own private classified file in the secret po- 
lice’s archive. If vou were in soine top position. 
or just aspiring to get there, or if you worked in 
an environment that offered some advantages. 
you couldn’t help tlie vague sensation that any of 
your moves and gestures inight be closely 
watched and reported to your seniors. The 
strength of that type of surveillance resided par- 
ticularly in its derisory and arbitrary quality. (87) 

A very distinct characteristic of the ’80s as a 
whole was the sense of insecurity, the diffidence 
towards the other people, besides the deep sus- 
picion inculcated by tbe power about what hap- 
pened beyond Romania’s borders. I was simply 
haunted by the obsession that among the people 
that were closest to ine, friends, colleagues at 
work there could be moles keeping an eye on iny 
every move. 1 can onlv remember two sucii ex- 
ainples now. Tbe people that worked in my de- 
partinent gave a small party at the Institute to 
celebrate tlie birthday of one of their colleagues. 
That was far from unusual: the one who was 
4 feted' would bring in some treat, bis colleagues 
would collect some money and bought him a pre- 
sent. Except that on that occasion, while they 
were partying, in stepped a party commissioned 
check up. That was hardly an accident: they all 
knew somebody must have reported on the 
party. The consequences weren’t really tough; 
the poor fellow was reprimanded in the next 
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party meeting, I can’t remember whether lliey 
sanctioned him or not. But that was ineant as a 
\varning...Or sornething of a more personal kind. 

As a geo-teclmical engineer 1 was most of the 
time away from the office and on the grounds so 
1 was once sent to look at the plâns of the State 
Farm in Murfatlar. The headquarters of the farm 
were housed by what once had been the inanor 
of mv parents in law from where they had been 
abusively evicted over the night in 1949, be- 
cause they were “greedy landowners”; they 
weren’t allowed to take anything from the house. 

It was only at a later date that 1 became aware 
that înv visit had been recorded and entered into 
mv classified file. The tliing is I had never told 
anyone that used to be the former house of my 
parents in law - I never thought it relevant for 
the party to know that I visited it - and basical- 
ly, those who accompanied ine on the trip could- 
n’t possibly know that detail, and nobody knew 
ine in Murfatlar. 1 couldn’t explain to inyself who 
might have noticed that aspect and reported on 
it. We had lon£ becoine used to that kind of at- 
mosphere. You were sure there inust be soirie 
inoles around you soinewhere, but you couldn’t 
do anything to watch your back because there 
was simply no way you could teii who the moles 
were. (.4. M.. 9) 

MONEY 

It wasn’t that bad, I teii you, and the inoney 
was all right, you were not afraid to borrow 
soine, too. I’ll teii you sornething real: I bought 
my house in those times, and everything you see 
in this house I bought in ’84. In ’82 1 bought 
my car and still had rrioney left to buy another. 
Between ’80 and ’82 I paid my shares, 1800 lei 
a inonth. So the salary was 2700 lei and the 
share was 1800 lei, and still, I could live. On the 
difference of 900 lei, plus what my wife earned, 
we could iriake a living. You could afford a lot: 
you could afford holidays away from lioine, you 
had a place to work. If guys with connections 
made it better, why should 1 care? Everyone had 


his place. Everyone had a roof above their lieads. 
So, some way or another, the social problem ol 
the lodgings was solved. The problem of the 
work places was solved. The rations were OK 
too, the 3 or 4 kilos of edible oii a inorith. (22) 

Just before the Revolution, l was paid 20 lei 
an liour. 208 hours a month. that meant 4000 
lei every month. And consider the prices: 5 lei a 
piece of bread, 50 bani the newspaper, 1 leu the 
subway ticket. If two persons worked and four 
ate in one family, you could do all right... 

But l couldn’t say it was bliss either. When vou 
looked in the fridge and saw it was emptv. it was 
enough to start a figlit in the house! (S. C.. 110) 

MONOPOLY 

The Western game called „Monopoly 44 be¬ 
came popular in Romania during the ’80s. It de- 
veloped the skills of the future capitalists. It was 
rapidly assimilated due to its competitive cliar- 
acter. A socialist monopoly called „Bunul gospo¬ 
dar 44 („The Thrifty Manager 44 ) was made up as a 
reaction against it. The design was the same, but 
the sums were small and in lei. They were used 
to buy in installinents or to rent an apartment 
and then to furnish it with standardized furni- 
ture. (90) 

MOVIE 

I remember the Indian movies, 44 The Gyp- 
sies”, 44 The Vagrant”. Around "85 there was 
44 Pacala”, and there was the film with Florin 
Piersic featuring as Margelatu. (A. V., 173) 

I keep a vivid memory of Mircea Danieluc’s 
film, 44 Iacob”, made after 1985. The script is an 
adaptation of several stories by Geo Bogza. but 
with a big difference. It was only very late that I 
realized no church appeared on screen, it was a 
very grim film. A parable of captivity. A pitman 
remains stuck in a cable car on a holy day and fi- 
nally dies there. (A. V.,7) 

1 watched 44 Iacob” three times. A phrase 
from the film stayed with ine: 4 *it’s all right 
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again”. The first tiine, I was with Adriana, we 
vvere skipping Institute classes. When the liglit 
was on at the end. we felt like congratulating 
ourselves. (III) 

Another good film was “Glissando”, 
Danieluc’s again. A fantastic, surrealist film, ful] 
oi political syinbols. It had some extraordinary 
fraines. A guy passing through a set of glasses, 
inadinen in a hospital bathing in a tub... (A. V., 7) 

1 reinember the cold, somber winters, when I 
used to sneak out of the Institute for Folklore 
and go to the movies. The nearest to where I 
lived was the Tanase Theater, which had little 
audience and looked awful. The building first be- 
longed to the German Einbassy, tlien became 
the Comedy Theater and now shelters a casino. 
They had a hali on the ground floor where they 
placed tliree screens and they showed American 
movies, or Hong Kong movies, marţial arts 
movies generallv. There was also the Stuntmen’s 
Association in the Amzei Market, where tliey 
had a inovie room with more screens and Bruce 
Lee movies. There were also several cinemas on 
the Mărcii 6 tJl Boulevard. It was freezing cold in- 
side and we stayed there muffled up. (A. V., 7) 

“The Stalker” was a film of the early fc 80s. Very 
little audience. Mainly intellectuals. (A. V., 52) 

The American movies reached our cinema 
houses about 3 years later, and they were of the 
benign sort, like “Star Wars”. 1 remember stand- 
ing in line for tickets to “The Empire Strikes 
Back for about 2 hours. When they showed 
very popular movies, they never opened the box- 
office inside, ‘cause people could crowd in and 
break some window, the line was formed outside 
the cinema. Before '82. when the prices went 
up. the tickets grew from 4, 3, or 2 lei at the “Fa¬ 
vorit’ Cinema to 6, 5, or 4 lei. Or to 10 lei over- 
price. They made 25 Romanian movies a year. I 
remember they put a ban on “Faleze de nisip” 
(“Sand Stripes”). They showed it for several 
days, tlien banned it. There was also the “Cine¬ 
mateca** where they showed good films, but it 
was difficult getting a season ticket, only few 
managed. They were generallv distributed by the 
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institutions. They also showed movies at the Mu- 
seum of Art Collections, for 2-3 months a year. 

In 1982-1983, there was a craze about the of- 
ficial videos. I can’t remember when it was that 
the fashion died out. They had tliese video 
shows, like in a cinema, on 2 or 3 TV sets. which 
they placed in front and in the middle of the 
room. Everybody went to watch “Lonelv Wolf” 
with Cliuck Norris, “Star Wars 111”, “Bruce 
Lee”, “Break Dance” and the like. One ticket 
cost 15 lei. There were also unofficial videos, 
people gathered for a full night of movies, they 
showed up to 6 in a row. Mainly porn. But also 
liglit coinedies, “Benny Hill”. “Top Secret”. Or 
even “hard core” like “Thorn Bird”. (A. V., 97) 

As for entertainment, there were the terraces 
and open-air cinemas. They showed Italian 
movies, neo-realist movies, Russian. Romanian, 
even German movies. And inany cartoons. 

On the terraces they provided meat rolls and 
beer. I wasn’t much of a beer man. I preferred 
the Cico juice. I think it was all right. (S. C., 5) 

Romanian movies could only be of two kinds: 
historical epics, Ceausescu s favorites (see Sergiu 
Nicolaescu’s movies) and contemporary frescos 
- about the Iile of the workmen, peasants and, to 
a lesser extent, intellectuals. People came to the 
movies for the actors. No one was interested in 
the subject matter. 

It was, I think, the Russians who at some 
point ordered a movie series called “The Com- 
inunists”. Each socialist country had to con- 
tribute. The series was directed by Ozerov, quite a 
name in cinema. Obviously, the Romanian series 
was about Ceausescu*s “revolutionary” youth. 
The role was played by an actor from the chil- 
dren’s theater. Constantin Fugasin. Amon£ other 
things, they shot the Russians’ entrance into 
Bucharest, in 1944. There was a cheering crowd, 
and we were welcoming them. That is, Ceauseseu 
was welcoming them and we followed suit. The 
text was: “Welcoine and good luck!” That’s what 
Ceauseseu had to say. Rehearsals started, 7 cam- 
eras were moving around, as for crowd scenes. 
The Russian troops were coming in and we were 
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advancing towards thein... and Fugasin said in 
front of the shooting camera: “Welcome... and 
good riddance!” Everyone started laughing, and 
Ozerov couldn’t understand vvhv. They probably 
told Iiim afterwards. (P. P., 143) 

MUSIC 

Rock and hard-rock were forbidden during 
Ceausescu’s regime. Their message was thought 
to differ from the lifestyle imposed by the 
regiine. However, the concerts of tbe Romanian 
rock bands (Iris, Holograf, Compact), the perfor- 
mance halls, such as Polivalenta, were fu 11 of 
voung people rnainly. Because of censorship, 
tbev were not allowed to wear typical clotbes of 
the style they promoted. Angela Similea, Corina 
Cbiriac, Mirabela Dauer were in fasbion! 

I remember tbat in an interview taken after 
tb(* ‘89 Revolution, Va 1 i Sterian stated tbat dur¬ 
ing tbe shoot for TVR 1, be and bis bând called 
..Tbe Sound Coinpany“ were forced to use pins 
to bold their hair and to be dressed in tie and 
suit. 
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Ta f >es witb different bands (AC/DC, Iron 
Maiden) were listened to or watched by students 
in hostels. Tliey were brought by foreign stu¬ 
dents and sold illegally in campuses. (V. C., 25) 

I listened to Voice of America on a medium 
waves radio. I used to listen to “Top Rock’*, a 
balf-an-bour broadcast on Thursdays evening al 
9.30 p.m. As a rock fan, this was the only wav to 
listen to something good, to quite new tunes on 
tbe radio. “Melorhythm“ was a one-bour pro¬ 
gram broadcast every two weeks, at 9 p.m. on 
Friday on Romania 3 channel. Half of the tunes 
were Romanian, half foreign. The foreign ones 
were generally soft rock. French or Spanish 
rock. Scorpions or AC/DC would be played, but 
Slayer. Obiluary. trash or speed were oul of the 
question. 

1 used to buy foreign records from the flea 
market. For instance, Queen, for 200 lei. I 
bougbt other records for 300 lei like Genesis 
and all the like. This was tbe place where von 
eould buy audio-tapes. (A. V., 97) 
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“NECHEZOL” 

Na ine given to the coffee surrogate, which 
seems to have been iriade of fried barley. 

The “nechezol** was a mixture of 40% coffee 
and 60% barley. Generally horses are fed with 
barley, hence the na ine (Rom. “a necheza’" = “to 
neigh”). But the “nechezol” is not really made of 
barley, but soinething like beans. They still do it 
in the countryside, they’ve grown used to it. 

(I. H., 29) 

There was a joke. A guv asks another: why is 
it called “nechezol”? Is it because if you drink it 
vou start neighing? No. the other answers, it’s 
because your tliing will becoine as black as the 
horse's. Or. in another variant. the question was: 
and will your thing grow as big as the horse s? 
No. just as black. 

Indeed, the “nechezol” really had some 
strânge side effects. At some point, real coffee 
disappeared altogether from the market. \ou 
eould no longer find it even in the hoine delivery 
centers. AII you eould get was the “nechezol”. 
(I. IL 18) 

The coffee of the last communist decade, pop- 
ularly known as “nechezol”, was a strânge mix¬ 
ture of barley, chestnuts and coffee. The very 
name put us in line with the animals. Some would 
sieve it. to separate the straws from the rest. 
Those who had a cholecyst condition tried to 
avoid it. The coffee surrogates - Inka, Vitakava - 
were rare. Once, during an endless winter, in my 
office at the Institute for Etimologic and Dialec¬ 
tologie Research, 1 drank “nechezol” boiled in the 
greasy water in which we had also boiled some 
Polish sausages. Contempt, irony, despair? (7) 


NEIGHBOR 

We seemed to get along with our neighbors 
much finer than today. Values were respected 
and professions were respected. 11 on someone’s 
door was written “specialist” it meant he really 
was one, and he eould give good advice. (22) 

NEW YEAR PARTY 

New Year’s Eve feasts were...You had to 
stand in a queue to buy all goods displayed on 
the table, but the greatest reward was that we 
eould share them together. 20 people. friends 
and relatives crowded in a two-room Hat. 

Two children appeared on TV every New 
Year’s Eve. One stood for the past year and the 
other for the year to come. 1 think they per- 
formed „The Plugusor“ („The Little Plough“). 
They were dressed in white and wore shepherd 
wool caps. These shows were a bit too pompous. 
the organization was too exaggerated. Otherwise 
they were interesting, inaybe more interesting 
than the current ones. Probably because the TV 
program was verv short. We watched the Bulgar- 
ian and Russian TV channel...(S.C., 5) 

On the New Year* Eve we went to Casa Scin- 
teii where „Youth New Year’s Eve“ was orga- 
nized. We stood in a queue for a kilo of oranges 
that eould not he found on the market. (I.I., 92) 

NICU AND Y4LENTIN 

The word spread that Nicu Ceasuescu had 
played the roulette in Monte Carlo and had bet the 
Mangalia herd of horses. He lost. and gave it away. 
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il disappeared. There was also the rurnor with the 
«iris, and the affair with Nadia Comaneci, which 
put her in such a bad light... (C. M., 52) 

I knew Valentin well. My brother was a na¬ 
ţional bridge Champion for years and he was 
known abroad too. He now lives in France. It 
was my brother who introduced ine to Valentin, 
and he was a really nice guy. He also played 
bridge, and inade a team with my brother, they 
went along fine, and won a lot of garnes for three 
years on end. 

I can’t teii if the Monte Carlo story is true. 
They say Nicu lost the horses at the roulette, but 
l wouldn’t know. What I know is that Valentin 
was an absolutely decent and normal person. 
When we met we never talked about politics in 
anv way. FII teii you a story: I orice went to Tirgu 
Mureş with some business. My brother went with 
Valentin by car and I went by train, it wasn’t too 
expensive, two hundred one return ticket - not 
much but not too little either, and I had to pay 
for it with my own inoney. Better to give it on 
lood and drinks than on train tickets. 1 didn’t 
know which rooms we had, so I stayed in the 
hali. When they arrived, Valentin took out his 
driver’s license and said we had booked some 
rooms. The receptionist said they had none avail- 
able, the name of Valentin Ceausescu didn’t teii 
her much, as he wasn’t a public figure. So 
Valentin told her to phone the party center of the 
county and ask. They told her he was Ceauses- 
eifs son... and she freaked out. But things were 
solved. He got a single, and we, a two-room suite 
on the top floor, of the kind they used to have in 
hotels, mostly for the Securitate, I think... 

When they saw ine with tliein, they did not 
helieve 1 was running for the job contest, and 
the hotel manager thought I was Valentin’s body- 
guard. My beard made ine look a bit special, like 
Valentin’s escort or something. Some guy asked 
ine if I wanted a German beer, and 1 said, of 
course 1 did. And he started to teii ine about the 
incident with the girl, that she didn’t know, and 
now was scared to death that something might 
happen to her, she couldn’t sleep at night. And 1 
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said, don’t fuss, nothing happened, she couldn’t 
know, it’s all right. Don’t you worrv. And the 
man said, well, you know, we worry it might get 
nasty for her. It didn’t. but I think she didn’t 
calm down for yet another 6 months. 

We ate in a special room, Louis XV style, with 
that white and purple furniture, which they only 
used on very special occasions. And the waiters 
stayed on as long as we wanted, when we had 
some beer or wine after dinner. Service was dif- 
ferent here, the gherkins were on ice, there was 
pastry on the table, fresh croissants... It sliould 
have been like this everywhere, if they wanted 
you to come back... Before we left, the manager 
came and said, you know, it was a pleasure to 
have you here, expenses will he covered by the 
hotel. Valentin had asked them to prepare the 
bill, and the man said it was on the house. But 
they did come with the bill after all. Just that 
every expense was reduced to a svinholic suin. 
about 1000 lei for 8 or 10 persons, and two 
meals a day, for three days. It was nice, and 1 
have to say Valentin was all right. He could have 
raised hell when they didn’t recognize him. 
when they said there was no room for him. Big 
shots today would. Valentin didn’t say a thing. 
and there is no comparing between Ceausescu’s 
sons and today’s politicians. Ceausescu’s chil- 
dren were like inheritors in this country, a hell 
of a position. 

I met Nicusor several times, and I saw he be- 
haved in a normal and quite respectful way. He 
was to come to the Culture House of the 2 11(1 Dis¬ 
trict, and they hadn’t prepared a thing for the 
New Year party. Nicu was naţional secretary of 
the UCY. I was also there, since 1 worked at the 
Institute for Electronic Research and we were in 
charge of the design. We had to prepare every- 
thing in one night, and there were endless dis- 
cussions and fights as to how to decorate and 
prepare and all... From what they said about 
him, I expected the worse... But he seemed to 
ine inore reasonable than those who were freak- 
ing out there. They said a lot... 

Another story: there was a bridge contest in 
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Piatra Neamţ and they went by car and the car 
ran out of fuel. Nicolae Ceausescu’s son ran out 
of fuel! He then started to think of soirie solu- 
tion. what tbey sliould do to take the trăiri, and 
see what connections there were... Tliings were 
solved after all, but he didn’t go anywhere to say 
I am such and such, I need soine fuel. He was 
working out what trăiri to catch... And we’re talk- 
irig about Valentin Ceausescu, the prince of the 
country, right? If 1 were him, Pd go and put iny 
baud in soine throat, give me the gas, inother 
fueker! Big deal, ha? 20 liters of gas wasn’t 
mucii, no one would be hurt, anyway they had 
plenty of supplies, no one would suffer. But it 
was the others tliat went and got the gas, not 
him. (C. M., 142) 

The minor was tliat Nicusor had run over 
someone and killed him. He was drunk. (111) 

Someone told me how he once happened to 
have a glass of brandy witli Andruta, Ceausescu’s 
father. The old mau was a normal person, he 
even said names about bis son, and then a 
Securitate offic.er came to this person and told 
him to go and have a drink somewhere else. 
When the atheist propaganda was in full bloom, 
they had a whole lot of priests do the service for 
Andruta’s bu rial. (111) 

NOSTALGIA 

Be assured tliat not evervthi ng today is as it 

J O J 

sliould be. It might be all right for the young 
people, they can rnanage, but for us, old people, 
tliings are worse and worse. There are manv 
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today who boss it around. it’s so damned grand, 
what tbey do. and who they are... It was better in 
the ’80s when everyone was equal. No one was 
better than the others. and they really aren’t, are 
they? God inade us all of the same sort. It was 
cold, so what? No one was wanner than the oth¬ 
ers. And what was Ceausescu to do? The country 
was in debt. and we had to economize. So what? 
If the shops are full today, can you have what 
vou want? You have to work hard, like our boy 
does, who works all day and coines hoine shat- 
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tered in the night. Is he paid well? He is. ‘cause 
lie’s a good boy, but when I worked in the % 80s 
no one had to work bis soni out, even if we had 
to go on Sundays, too. We went to the factory. 
staved a while, read the newspapers. sneaked be- 
liind soine machine. tliings like tliat... I reinem- 
ber one of my colleagues, he was best at it, could 
sleep awav the tiine and nobody ever caught 
him. Today? Look at my boy! He’s got money, 
but he works his butt off. So I say, back then. no 
one ever sacked vou. and soine wav or another 
you managed fine. (V. M.. 119) 

I couldn’t say it was better back then, but it 
was surely safer. Everyone was safe, you didn’t 
mind going out in the Street late at night. even if 
the streets were in the dark. They are lit now, 
but you no longer have the courage to go out. 
They even get you in broad daylight these days. 

(M.C.J.,96) 

It wasn’t better back then. but you could be 
certain about your work place. There is no such 
thing today. Shortlv after the New Years Day, I 
was told I was going to be laid off. So 1 becaine an 
unemployed worker. Tliat was not too criticai, as 
long as I could find a job somewhere else, since 
there is much need of mechanic engineers these 
days. I found lots of job offers in the papers, just 
tliat my age was considered an “impediment’’. 
They liired mechanic engineers aged under 40 
(every time I was interviewed, it was the onlv 
thing tliat came in the way). Experience did not 
seem to count much. Finally I did find a job, but 
it was hard. This is the worst aspect of our times: 
you can t retire, but you can t find a job either, 
because you’re “over-aged”. (M. C. J., 21) 

Proportions were kept in Ceausescu’s time. 
Now it is all off balance: the poor in the market 
place, the ricli in the Malls. We were all of a 
kind, and this was a good thing. We had the 
money, just that there was no food. The salaries 
were all right, you could pay for a liouse out of 
your pay plus the loans. Pupils received their 
textbooks free from the sehool and the stationery 
was clieap. You could afford holidays - in the 
mountains, or on the seaside. (M. C., 105) 
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OFFICIAL JOURNEY 

When 1 was travelling by train, on an official 
duty, the travelling expenses were covered bv tlie 
institution. One could use: the train, the plane, the 
bus or one’s own car. 11 the distance was bigger 
than 300 km, the plane or Ist class train ticket, in- 
cluding the sleeping wagon at the same class, were 
accepted. Until 1980 tliey covered the price of the 
petrol for the personal cars:75 lei for each 100 lan, 
but the distance shouldn’t exceed 500 km. If we 
were to go a longer distance, we had to take at least 
one colleague with us. We benefited from tliis so- 
lution until the suinmer of 1980, when a presi- 
dential decree forhid tliis land of official journey, 
in order to spare the petrol of the country. In spiţe 
of all tliat, I secretly continued to use mv car to at- 
tend to înv job duties. When arriving at my desti- 
nation, the first thing I would do was to go to the 
station, where I would ask those who had come 
from Bucharest to give me their train ticket (mak- 
ing sure tliat tliey didn’t need it themselves to dis- 
count). On my way back, I would do the same 
thing at the station in Bucharest, whicli was more 
paiului, because I had to find a traveler who came 
from the place where I was supposed to be. 

The advantages were many. First, it was more 
comfortable to go by my own car to the destination 
and tliere 1 didn’t liave to eram myself in the local 
buses to the villages where 1 had work to do, buses 
whicli usually left from the bus station at around 5 
in the morning. Then, even if I loatbed it, I used 
to pick up liitch hikers from the highway who 
would pav and lielp me gather a little, nice and 
welcomed suin of money, be it to cover the cost 
difference ( the petrol was more expensive than 


the train and I couldn’t always find train tickets in 
the stations), be it to round the pathetic per diem 
of 18 lei. 

The systein allowed ine to plav a trick tliat we 
all used and tliat 1 confess now, after more than 20 
years, hoping not to be criminally charged: we 
came back a few days earlier, we would stay hid- 
den in the liouse (benefiting undeservedly from 
the per diem and the accommodation money of 5 
lei) and, the day of the arrival as written on the of¬ 
ficial paper, we would go to the station hunting for 
train tickets. All tliis was possible because. when 
working in the field. the officials would put tlie 
stamp on the “official mandate”, and the date was 
to be filled in by us later. On one sole occasion, I 
met an over enthusiastic inayor, who wrote the 
date of my arrival, asking me to come by on tlie 
dav of my leaving in order to stamp tlie date and to 
put the second stamp (the tliird would specii v if 
one benefited or not from official accommoda¬ 
tion). It was a little financial disaster! 

Adopting tlie tactics of a friend who stated tliat. 
if he doesn’t steal from the state on a daily basis, 
no matter how, he wil.1 be an accomplice to build- 
ing tlie socialism, once I thought up something 
more extravagant. It was winter, the traffic of cars 
was forbidden. We had to go to Arad. with a col¬ 
league who loved skiing, like me. We bought first 
class train tickets to Arad, but we got olf in Pre¬ 
deal. We went skiing for 3 days and after leaving 
our winter boots and ski equipinent at a host, we 
bought second class train tickets to Arad with our 
own money, actually the state money. representing 
the 3 days of accommodation and per diem. On 
our way back we discounted tlie first ticket. tlie Ist 
class one, on tlie route Bucharest-Arad. (129). 
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PACKAGE 

We used to receive different kinds of pack- 
ages. But you weren’t allowed to receive food- 
stuffs. One I received salami and tliey wouldn’t 
mve it to ine. We used to receive shaving cream, 
blades, soap, and hand cream. Once I asked mv 
relative» abroad to send ine books. And on top of 
the package received was 44 1984”. Tliey did not 
know wliat it was about. I used to ask for records, 
because there was a great shortage bere. I still 
liave records (rom that time. (S.R.B, D. R.B., 137) 

If you received a package from abroad, you 
bad to go to the post office two days before. You 
knew that the package had not arrived but went 
there anyway to ask. And after it came, tliey 
opened it kept checking you up, well, it was an 
entire ritual. (114) 

PARABOLIC AERIAL 

It was a fact that the Roinanian television, 
with its 2 liours of broadcasting per day, could 
not satisfy even the less demanding of viewers. 
Lucky tliose who tuned into the TV channels of 
neighboring countries (Yugoslavia, Hungary, 
Bulgaria), whicli offered more attractive shows. 
People in Bucharest could tune into the Bulgar¬ 
ia n television. As language was a problem, you 
could take Bulgarian lessons at the Folk Univer- 
sity. However, people wanted to watch some 
western channels as well. As there was no ques- 
tion of cable television. an increasing nuinber of 
people installed parabolic aerials in their homes, 
by means of whicli tbey could receive foreign 
channels. I always thought that situation could 


not last for long. How could Ceausescu accept 
that people watch unhindered programs infested 
by bourgeois culture? I don’t think that he found 
out about the existence of tliose aerials whicli 
people would liide in the attic, for instance. Any 
way, Ceausescu was toppled before he had time 
to ban them. 

Once, a saw an improvised aerial in a village 
at the outskirts of Bucharest; it was made of an 
aluminuin washbasin hune on a high stick. I 
don’t know if the owner had any success with it, 
apart from the neighbors’ admiration. (129) 

P4RADE 

Nobody probably could avoid participating in 
sucii an “activity”. The last one was the ineeting 
on the 2Ist December in the Palace Square 
wlien finally, whether decided beforehand or 
not, instead of insincere ovations, booing was 
heard. We finally witnessed the performance of 
the contested power. Up to that moment these 
were supposed to be performances of the wor- 
shipped power. Ainid theatre settings that were 
getting increasingly wilted (flags, slogans, plac- 
ards, paintings, dedicated all to Ceausescu, col- 
lages with reports and acliievements of his poli- 
tics), the population had to resign to a position 
of enthusiastic obediance towards a sole leader. 
Somewhere in the distance, surrounded by his 
retinue, he looked, elevated on a rostrum. down 
to the mass of people flowing by. Even more dis- 
gusting was the necessity to deal with party-lin- 
ers. the repressive forces, the miliţia men stand- 
ing by the road, who considered everybody just a 
mass to be manoevred: ”Faster, faster! Keep 
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rank!” tliev used to order. (87) 

The fundamental demonstration was a tor- 
ture for the young people and the einployees. 
The preparations and the rehearsals in view of 
the final demonstration would start two months 
before the day of the parade. “The productive 
voutli” had to learn the marching steps because 
one had to rnarch in rank and files, far better 
than the army. Everybody had to participate, 
artistic teams were built up in a 11 the factories, 
they were sent to the villages to the perfor- 
mances taking place tliere as well, or to the 
parks in Bucharest - all tliat besides what took 
place on the stadiu in “23rd August”. For in- 
stance, 1, a member of the dance team of The 
Trade Union Cultural Association, together with 
all the entire team (choir, pop and folk music 
singers, dancers, who were all on the party lists) 
usually went to the parks of Bucharest. Tliose 
who did not want to participate in the parades 
were threatened with the prison. That’s why 
wanting or not wanting to participate was beside 
the point. You were forced to! In every factory, 
those who took part in the parade were appoint- 
ed beforehand: the party men, “politruc” (as we 
used to caii them) came and informed the man¬ 
ager of the institution about the number of the 
people he had to contribute with on behalf of 
the factory. Ainong the participants, there 
weren’t only tliose from the artistic teams, but 
also those who had to stay in public and to shout 
slogans. For sportsmen, 23rd August was a real 
ordeal: they had to stand for at least 8 liours 
under the sun, to endure blisters and stuff like 
tliat. This used to happen every summer - the 
worst was 23rd of August - because otherwise, on 
the Ist of May and 30th of December, every- 
thing was usually organized by the trade union 
clubs. (0. S., 41) 

Unlike the winter demonstrations, who were 
carried out by the inhabitants of Bucharest, the 
ones taking place on the stadium, on the 23rd of 
August, were carried out by children and teach- 
ers from all over the country. Tlius, each county 
had to send its representatives, the children, to 
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camps set up for one month. The children had a 
rehearsal program riglit there on the stadium 
“23rd August”, in the morning and in the after- 
noon. 

Later, in the years to come, the rehearsal 
took place at Olimpia stadium. I remember tliat 
the children were so glad over a bottle of Pepsi 
or Cico. My accompanying a group of pupils to 
the stadium gave ine the right to a bottle of 
Pepsi, every once in a few days. 1 used to take it 
home to my kid. One day, a neighbor of mine, 
who is one or two years younger than my daugh- 
ter looked at tliat bottle of Pepsi with dilated 
eyes and said: “Oh, it must be great over there. 
at the stadium 23rd August, since you get 
Pepsi”. 

As for the performances, there were some 
ladies, teachers of physical training, who con- 
ceived tliese mammoth shows and who had real 
talent, I inean it. You had to think of new move- 
ments constantly, to take the long view of the 
matter, you were dealing with a stadium full of 
people, though. You couldn’t liave those ranks 
of people all bumping into one another. Conse- 
quently, everything was well thought-out, initial- 
ly outlined on paper, tlien the entire stadium 
was covered with numbered round discs. Each 
pupil knew his/her own round disc, its number 
and color, we didn’t have to deal with the “plate- 
bearers”. The “plate-bearers” were the employ- 
ees from various factories in Bucharest who. 
after being evidently thoroughly checked up, sat 
down in the stadium, holding some cardboard. 
At each file of “cardboard-bearers” there was a 
coordinator. He kept track of the plates and told 
the number of the plate. “The plate-bearer” had 
a heap of plates down by bis feet and he was sup- 
posed to know wlien to take out three, wlien to 
take out four, how to turn it, right, left, so, as a 
matter of fact, on one side there was the num¬ 
ber, he raised the plate, on the externai side 
there was a color, let’s say red, yellow, and tlius, 
like in a game of puzzle, an iiriage or a slogan 
cherished by the leadership took shape. The 
show always began with the pioneers’ show. On 
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23rd August the participants weren’t solely pio- 
neers, after us the rest of the world followed and 
the fanfare started the show. (A. S., 130). 

The/parade was compulsory even for child- 
ren. Ori those days there were taken out of the 
schools. They had artistic programs on the road. 
That happened on the Ist of May, 23rd of Au¬ 
gust. As a child, I used to march on the 7th, 8th 
November, the day of the Soviet Republic, 
which happened in the fifties. It was a military 
parade, with armament and of course, dances. 
First. the anny would parade by with the tanks, 
the armament and then. the civilians. Then, peo- 
ple would get wild, having fun and eating grilled 
sausa«es. Tliat was in the fifties and sixties. Dur- 
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ing Ceausescu’s time, they used to say that peo- 
ple got drurik and shouted slogans against the 
leadership. Folk shows used to be arranged in 
the parks. with music and dances. These shows 
were organized by schools, work places, where 
there were persons especially appointed to do 
this job. One could not avoid showing up for 
such events. They didn’t fire one if you didn’t, 
but after that, if you had a problem, they would- 
n t give you a leave. they wouldn’t give you holi- 
dav tiekets or you would be discredited by an al- 
leged professional misconduct so that they could 
cut off from your salary. (A.-I. B., 103) 

As a party member. it was compulsory to take 
part in each and everv ineeting, in every recep- 
tion of various state officials. The attendance 
was very strictlv kept at the meeting point. After 
that, we were taken, like sheep. flanked by mili¬ 
ţia cordons so that we wouldn’t happen to run 
away. Most of the time we managed to fool them, 
but sometimes we couldn’t. We had to demon¬ 
strate on the Ist of May, 23rd of August, on that 
boulevard by the highway, under a scorching 
sun; we used to pray to God to finally bring this 
shit to an end. But most tiines we would run 
away. We passed by a news stand or a store and 
we’d say to the miliţia man or the party liner 
who was mardiing by our side, ” Look. 1 am just 
going to buy some cigarettes, I ran out of them, 
1 am a smoker, 1 cannot live without smok- 


ing...We’d enter the store and simply teii the 
sliop assistant, ”Lady, please, I want to hide 
under the counter, otherwise they’ll catch ine/ 
The poor girl would nod, I would hide until the 
march column would pass and then run off. 1 
was written down as being present so good bye. 
(A. M., 115) 

The demonstrations were a liuge ordeal: after 
suffering days on end from the cold, the lack of 
electricity and warm water, we had to get out in 
the streets carrying paintings with the face of the 
*"beloved leader” and to glorily the wealth of the 
socialist Romania. After marching in columns a 
wliole day, in the evenings one had to make the 
inventory of the ”operative equipment”. What if, 
God forbid, a flag with the hammer and sickle 
would be missing...(G. S.. 57) 

The parades were organized in a grand stvle. 
on sucii days as Ist May or 23rd August. Then 
one could eat, they came with all the goodies out 
in the streets. Severi or eiglit days before these 
particular days, the shops would be filled with 
goodies. One could find butter, eggs, meat, 
chicken, salami, everything one wouldn’t nor¬ 
mal ly find. There was plenty. And you would 
keep your money in order to have it and be able 
to sliop then. (A.-l. B.,102) 

During the demonstrations, the political fair 
was intensified by the atmosphere of popular 
fair: special selling stands, spread in the demon- 
stration area, would sell grilled meat, sausages 
and beer; patriotic and folk music, drearv festive 
could be heard everywhere. The sole preoccupa- 
tion of the participants was to escape. (87) 

I reinember the dresses we had to wear for 
the demonstrations. They were one size for ev- 
erybody and we all looked like marionettes. The 
heat was unbearable. Once I had a sunstroke and 
got rid of the great final parade. (0. U., 43) 

PARTY 

After graduating from “Ştefan Gheorghiu’\ I 
completely changed iny mentality towards the 
party and the doctrine. Not for the worse, for the 
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better. I realized that we were claiining in vain 
that we were communists, we were socialists. 1 
realized that the socialist doctrine was badly ap- 
plied. Because we were invaded by opportunists 
who only cared for tlieir positions. There was not 
anv selection based on a person’s quality. The re- 
sult was that everybodv had to be a party inein- 
ber. If the members had been fewer, the party 
would have been inore powerful. And tbey 
would have stayed in power. And we would have 
started to live better. (I. H., 29) 

PARTY AND STATE LANGUAGE 

In party discourses it is words that shape re- 
ality. An Executive Committee report on a rise in 
prices ol agro-aliinentary products speaks of the 
’Yeadjustment”, “correlation”, “actualization” 
or “improveinent” of prices, and only rarely, 
wlien there is no other solution, of “increase”. 
On the other hand, the same discourse assures 
us of the growtli in retribution (the new appella- 
tion for the bourgeois salary), in allocations for 
children and pensions. “To grow” is a verb fun¬ 
damental to the party and state. Growth is a ver¬ 
bal reality of: production, productivity, natural 
produce, life standards. the role of the party or- 
gans and organizations, individual and collective 
responsibility, fodder digestibility, value. Every- 
thing is ceaselessly developing, opening, rising, 
expanding and flourishing. Conversely, you can 
feel the fist, the monolithic unity of the party, 
closing in. The people bold tightly together, re- 
lationships are strengthened. Progress is an on- 
going process for which we have to “militate” 
tirelessly and “unflinchingly”. Tasks are “carried 
out in an exemplary way”, projects “unanimous- 
ly approved”. “We will do everything” are 
Ceausescu’s ritualistic words. This is a language 
of absolute superlatives, of perfection and totali- 
tv. War was total, and of the entire people. So 
was control. Each piece manufactured in a fac- 
tory had to be rigorously checked, and each preg¬ 
nant woman supervised: “The party organs and 
organizations will strengthen tlieir control on 
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the way in which the sanitary units ensurc the 
woman’s state of health and will improve super- 
vision of the pregnant woman.” The pathologi- 
cally police-like will to surveillance is obvious. 
Nothing should reinain beyond the reacli ol the 
party’s hand, which will sneak into people\s bed. 
into their childhood, and into tlieir soul in order 
to make them bappy. Supreme happiness was 
undoubtedly due to completion of the annual. 
five-year or long-terin plâns, at the “new and 
powerful urge” Corning from comrade Nicolae 
Ceausescu who, by bis “crucial contributions \ 
lay foundations, devised strategies and “stimu- 
lated the energies of the whole nation , and so 
“transposed the programs into actual life”. The 
existence of all Roinanians coincided with the 
application of the “divine” project, almost like 
in the Old Testament: “Inspired by the urges, in- 
dications and orientations given by the General 
Secretary of the Party, the participants in the 
congress have expressed the unanimous will of 
their coinmunity, of all workmen, to act firmly, 
with coinmitment and revolutionary pathos. in 
order to give and example and accomplish this 
year’s plan. as well as all objectives of the present 
five-year plan, and to stand unllinchinglv by the 
decisions of the 12^ Congress and of the Na¬ 
tional Conference of the Party/ (7) 

PARTY MEMBER 

Those who had not been party members vet 
were also appointed towards the end of 
Ceausescu’s regime. They did not have many ad- 
vantages: it was a necessary but not a sufficient 
condition, the least they could do to be promot- 
ed. to have a responsible position. One had more 
chances to leave abroad for professional affairs. 
It was so Hat to be a Party member in the last ten 
years that finally most people accepted to go in 
for it. (A.M., 9) 

How had J becoine a Party member? That s a 
long history! Our HairdresseEs cliief - in fact a 
cashier who had no idea about hairdressing but 
had a well-oiled tongue - had become a Partv 
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meinber of all organizations and finally came to 
be the cliief of our unit. Slie told ine everyone 
had the duty to appoint as manv Party meinbers 
as it got. Once slie said: 44 My dear, 1 proposed 
vou for a Party meinber! 4 " I said: 44 0h, inadam, I 
do not deserve tbat. f am late for work. skip 
working bours...I am not good. 44 4 *Hey, man, vou 
must become a Party meinber! You’ll make a 
good impression. Don’t vou realize tbat you 
miglit be inoved somewbere in a wretched but at 
the outskirts of Bucharest because vou do not 
come to work and liave manv defects? Once vou 
are a Party meinber they leave you alone. You 
stay bere in the city center and donl care! 44 

44 Dear madam, 1 don’t want to be a Party 
meinber! 44 w4 Hey, man, you must be once I pro¬ 
posed vou! You liave no choic.e! You’ve got to! 44 
As Transylvanians say: “It’s iny pleasure if Fve 
got to do it! 44 

She gave me a statute to learn and called ine 
to the ineeting. 1 learnt it bv rote. she asked me 
a few questions, I answered what I wanted and 
tbat was it. I became a Party meinber! I paid iny 
membership dues and slie gave me a red cârd. 
Wlien the revolution broke out, 1 burnt it on my 
seventh-floor balcony. 1 was so euphoric tbat I 
was about to jump over it. f didn’t know what 
was happening and what was to come. I used to 
mind înv own business and maybe now I would 
liave made a good impression if I had kept the 
cârd. I don t know. As far as I can see, people 
tbat had high positions at tbat time liave tliein 
now again. Maybe I should become the meinber 
of a party and say: 44 Look, I liave an 4 old’ back¬ 
ground! 4 * 

The worst thing as a Party meinber was tbat 
you were always on receptions list. went to all 
kinds of conferences. demonstrations, cere- 
monies to welcoine foreign officials. You also 
picked maize and potatoes. That’s why vou be¬ 
came a Party meinber: to pay your membership 
dues and be obliged to do all these works. For in- 
stance. a colleague of mine who was not a Party 
meinber, rejected them. **Hey. man, I’m not 
going anywbere! You cannot send me to jail for 
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not coming to maize picking! 44 

And be didn’t go. But 44 one had to be aware 
of your Partv meinber status, to lead the masses 
and to be a model.** All secretaries and liighlv in- 
lluential people stood hands on tlieir back and 
looked at you like bailiffs and vou. as a Partv 
inember. had to pick the cobs and all tbat stuff. 
The peasants sat on the edge of the road. ate 
sunflower seeds, smoked and laughed at us. 
Tben we said: ’ u Hm, tbat’s why I am a Party 
meinber! To pick tlieir maize and tbey could 
laugh at me! 4 * (A.M., 115) 

1 was twice made the proposal to become a 
Party meinber. Wlien 1 was a student, the Party 
Secretary told me once: *Tf you pass all the 
exains of this session youdl get into the party. 4 * It 
was the first and only time when I had a reex- 
amination. Tbey left me alone. Tben. the same 
Secretary came to the Designing Institute and 
told me in private: * 4 Would vou like? I can deal 
with the necessarv procedures. 4 * 1 told him not to 
insist and left me alone. (A..M. 141) 

I was not a Party meinber, but I could afford 
to refuse as tbey needed me. 1 did my job verv 
well. First you received the proposal. Tbey didn’t 
force you if you refused them, but they ca used 
you problems. They insisted until vou ended by 
asking them to become a Partv meinber. They 
only did bariu to you and pissed vou off! If vou 
were weak, you swallowed tlieir hait. If vou were 
strong-willed, they left you alone on condition 
tbat you shouldn’t liave talked ill about the party 
or done prohibited tliings like going to church 
etc. 1 agreed with the interdictions, but I did not 
become a Party meinber. They took me to mili¬ 
ţia district office by force to make me a Party 
meinber. Tbey didn’t arrest me but constrained 
me a bit (I was in good terins with înv boss and 
1 didn’t want to cause him troubles because of 
tbat) and still tliev could not convince me. 1 was 
a good foreman. They badlv needed me, so...I 
was invited to party meetings, attended them. 
but I never became a party meinber. (O.S.. 41) 
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PARTY SECRETARY 

I had some advantages during tliose tirnes, 
because 1 used to take care of the car of the firsl 
party secretaiy in our city sector (so to speak, be¬ 
cause they were the cars of the state, those cars 
and the chauffeurs who drove thein). At the Of- 
fices of the Basic Unit (BUB), there was a food 
store where the hot shots had food vouchers. (10 
kilos of cheese, 15 kilos of sirloin, 20 eggs at 
Easter). They could buy all tliis at a very low 
price, alinost for free. They used to give ine 
something as well, for repairing their cars, 
vouchers and stuff. So, from tliis point of view I 
managed quite well! Not all of thern whose cars 
1 repaired did the same: There was a party sec- 
retary, Negroianu, from the city sector 2, wbo 
was ferociously mean, nobody could get near 
bim. Wlien I saw tbe way he looked at ine as if I 
were nothing, I refused to repair bis car. He told 
ine 1 was going to lose my job tbe very next day, 
because 1 had stood up to bim. I had no obliga- 
tion towards him, because I worked for the city 
sector 6 - that’s why nothing happened. 1 was 
called at the party where he had told on ine, 
claiming that 1 had called bim names; I had to 
give a statement and stuff like that, but my 
chance was that the party secretary from the city 
sector 0 helped ine. If I hadn’t had any support, 
tliings would liave been inuch worse. Since tben. 

C7 

1 wasn’t appointed to repair the cars of other 
party secretaries except those from tbe city sec¬ 
tor 6. (0. S., 41) 

PASSPORT 

In the *80s the tourist passport for the West¬ 
ern countries could be obtained witb great trou- 
ble. Those who managed to get it were suspected 
of collaborating with the Securitate. 

1 heard about the story of a Gypsy chief wbo 
obtained the passport as legally as possible. They 
agreed to issue one for bim and after a long 
time, they called him at the Passport Office to 
teii him he had a passport. He was supposed to 
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leave for a world congress of the gypsv. The 
gypsy told thein that meanwhile he had been 
there and managed to come back. too. (C.V.. 7) 

PATRIMONY 

There was no patrimony, but there were tbe 
coinrades from the patrimony who were not only 
experts, culture people. but also Securitate agents. 
entering one’s house and counting one's objects. 
The whole patrimony affair happened in the ’80s 
and everybody had to declare what objects one 
had in the house, a guy from the patrimony came. 
valued thein, they did not take it from you. but 
you were not allowed to take thein out. to sell 
thein, and after 4 90, the same, well not the ex¬ 
perts, but the Securitate agents came to see il one 
still had thern. They were some who were totally 
incompetent. They would evaluate an old Russian 
icon, pricing it the same with a cardboard made 
by a pupil at some art scliool. (C. M., 52) 

PATRIOTIC GUARDS 

Since they had made ine a party meinber, 1 
had to keep patriotic guards. There were two or 
three of us, together with a miliţia oflicer and a 
conscripted military inan who was probably sent 
by the Securitate. We had to spend the night 
walking around. allegedlv in order to keep pu¬ 
blic peace and order. Nothing ever happened, ex¬ 
cept some brawl, some fight or some conversa- 
tion on the transmitter with the otber guardians. 
The night was wasted on stupid rambling. Tliis 
won you one free but unpaid day. 

Things could be arranged. tliouoh. One bot- 
tle of brandy given to the comrade wbo made the 
lists, could save you up to one year of guards. 
Otherwise, you were on duty every two or three 
weeks. And you wondered how could it be that 
tbe 5000 employees of vour institution covered 
the guards so poorly that it was yet again your 
turn. But finally 1 learned. I’d give him the bot- 
tle or several packets of cigarettes and he\l say: 
“It’s not yet your turn. Next.’' (A. M., 115) 
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PATRIOTIC POEMS 

The TV station wouldn’t let a day pass with- 
out broadcasting so called ‘'patriotic” poems, re- 
cited by weU-known actors, who did nothing but 
sing tbe praises of Nicolae and Elena Ceausescu. 
1 knew some of these actors personally, I knew 
their feelings toward tbe party and its leader and 
1 couldn’t understand why tbey accepted to com¬ 
promise. Couldn’t they avoid humiliating tliem- 
selves? 

Of course, one could have avoided all tliis. 
The moment I felt I couldn’t go on, I said, Mr. 
Ainza Saceanu, I cannot go on. I am sick. He an- 
swered. Keep going, comrade Stanescu! 1 am 
sick. Keep going. comrade! 1 didn t trust Ainza 
Saceanu. but I knew he wouldnt go and teii tliat 
Stanescu was sick. He couldn’t have told this. be- 
cause they would have taken him. 

Cornel Todea helped very mucii. God bless 
him. he skipped me lots of times. At a certain 
moment 1 realized one could say no. too. Tlien. 
if we let our beards or moustaches grow. we 
werent accepted anvmore. (P. P., 143) 

One could find subterfuges. They only called 
ine onee at a gala show, at the Palace Hali. At the 
casting. 1 pretended to have forgotten the lines, 
1 stammered so they rejected me. The same hap- 
pened to George Constantin. (P. P., 152) 

In spiţe of all tliat, the patriotic poems were 
told up the last moment. Let’s not forget tliat, in 
the mor ning of 22 rld December 1989, the Tele- 
vision was just filming the New Year’s Eve show. 
I am certain there were enough actors who did 
not have the flair to refuse reciting poems of 
Iove and gratitude for the couple who was just 
about to disappear. (129) 

PATRIOTIC WORK 

It was done by everyone, froin UTC (Com- 
munist Youtli Union) members to engineers. 
Students would do it on holidays too. They had 
a week available for that. 1 carried blocks on 
today’s place of Heroes’ Cemetery in order to be 
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turned into a green. 1 also went to sort potatoes 
at Flora and to ITM (Techno-Medical Institute) 
to sort syringes or something like that. (O.S.. 
120 ) 

Patriotic work was somehow a comical ques- 
tion because we could not start the academic 
year until we went to potato or maize picking or 
to other autumn activities. 

It was ridiculous for us, as students at the 
Academy of Music, to pick potatoes with our frail 
hands. We had to bear this for three weeks. But 
we were cleverer as we made a deal with the 
peasants to do our work. In the end, we had to 
deliver our production quota to the chief engi- 
neer who was satisfied that things were going 
very well. But it was an opportunity to make a 
moekery of all that. It was something like: "We 
pretend to do bard work / All is nothing but a 
joke.“ (O.S., 169) 

We were imder terror during that period. We 
were supervised by the local authorities. If we 
put a rotten potato near a good one tbe\ 
screained and shouted at us. We were liigh- 
school students at that tiine. We would have 
given hell if we liadn’t done practicai training. 

(O.S., 166) 

On Sundays we would sort potatoes on the 
platforms near „Laromet 44 Enterprise. The 40- 
year-length-of-service researchers were bent 
down and alraid that somethin" inight have fall- 
en over their heads. The sound engineer from 
the Folklore Institute, a very witty guy from 
Scornicesti, got used to hearing during work re¬ 
port meetings that every group should include 
someone with a Ph.D.. saw us earry the wattle 
baskets filled with potatoes and shouted at us: 44 I 
don’t want to see two Ph.D.s carrying a basket! 44 

Other time we were called to plant trees in 
Herăstrău Park. On getting there Sunday, ol 
course, when the day broke, we found out there 
were no trees, no shovels as there were no rags 
and water when we mobilized ourselves to clean 
the apartments of the recently finished blocks. 

The inost comical part was after the 1977 
earthquake when the Folklore Institute had 
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cleaned the loos of the cinema ou Magheru 
Boulevard. While we were scratching the debris 
and rinsing filtliv scraps of fluffy cotton clothes 
in filthier buildings, the three char women of tlie 
cinema watched us carefully, showing us where 
to scratch faster and mo re heavily. When we 
complained to our party secretary and he, very 
shyly, complained to the party headquarter we 
belonged to, we learnt that it was not true that 
we had washed loos. We did wash thein, believe 
me! 

The boys cleaned the snow on the streets 
around Romanian Television. Ethnologists and 
folldorists, some of thein famous, sweated shov- 
eling and the owners made faces at thein from 
their houses. 

We were also forced to be present at pillar 34 
whenever the road to the airport had to be pop- 
ulated witli radiant faces who welcomed or saw 
oii the guests of the party. It was bad when it 
would rain, and it winter even worse. (111) 

For instance, in winter, when the streets got 
covered witli snow, citizens had to clean the 
front of their house, of their block of flats, of the 
factory they worked in etc. Subordinate to the 
City Hali, 1 had to clean the streets of the city 
center with special machines, from Piaţa Unirii 
(Unirii Square) to Piaţa Romana (Roman 
Square). lf you disobeyed such orders, I think 
you were sent to jail. As if you had heen called 
up! You couldn’t say no. Your family suffered 
because of this too. Sometimes we were called to 
work overtime. Once I worked night and dav 54 
or 56 hours running, that my wife didn’t know 
anything about ine. One winter with heavy snow 
I was taken to clean the streets and, because of a 
shortage ol staff, I was among the few who 
stayed, thougli when you were hired you signed 
a contract according to whicli you went to work 
if you were needed, no inatter you had a wed- 
ding party or a baptism. But that time there was 
such a heavy snow that my colleagues got stuck 
and could not come to work. (O.S., 41) 


PEACE (AND QUIET) 

First and foremost, I keep good memories of 
that time, honest... For me it was a golden peri¬ 
od, and 1 don’t mean it figuratively. The 
“medicine” were a sort of candies, in the forin of 
golden bars (they were wrapped in golden 
paper). Chinese chocolate was very good and 
mom used to hide from me the Cuban când ies... 

Second, it was nice because 1 could stay out 
playing as long as I wanted. Well, not forever. 
cause at some point mom panicked and called 
me in, but 1 wasn’t afraid. For instance, Fd go on 
visits with my parents, and we came back borne 
at 3 or 4 in the morning, and we were not afraid 
to be on the streets at those hours, not as we are 
now, afraid that someone inight come and bang 
us in the head and kil 1 us or râpe us or whatev- 
er. When I was a kid I used to go a lot to the 
Herăstrău Park, the Tineretului Park, or to the 
Carol (formerly Libertăţii) Park. I remeinber 
there were gorgeous swings in the Carol Park. 
There is none left now, of course... (S. C., 5) 

PERIMETER ZERO 

The hazard only wanted me to be born and 
raised at Perimeter Zero. It was the area in the 
north of the city, extending from Arcul de Tri¬ 
umf to Teheran Street, an area inhabited by the 
members of the Nomenclature. This neighbor- 
hood presented some disadvantages in the ‘5Os 
when we stayed for a wliole year with our lug- 
gage packed and ready, hidden under the bed, 
because we expected to be evicted overnight: in 
the T)0s, when 1 was seriously bitten by the dog 
Dax, not just any dog. but a guardian trained to 
kill, whose owner was the sister of the president 
Gheorghiu- Dej; in the 4 90s, when our house was 
bit by bullets and decorated with the poster: 

“HERE LIVE SECURITY AGENTS!” 

In the 80s thougli, the Perimeter Zero was 
an oasis placing you in a utopia city, provided 
that one didn t go too far. Early everv inornino, 
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the streets were washed with foamy and very per- 
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fumed detergent in the evening cars would pass, 
havine brhditlv colored little brooms, coUectin£ 
tlie sinall ainount of dnst thal had gathered dur- 
ing the day: the lawns in the iniddle of the Street 
were planted vvith season flowers ordered as a 
earpet with “naţional” geometrical motifs and at 
tlie end of each little Street there was an immo- 
hile anned miliţia inan. At night all the Street 
lamps were liglited, so tliat one couldn’t sleep 
unless one drew the blinds down. I sometimes 
leit verv free and powerful. because I could wan- 
der at ease in tlie district no matter how late, 
undei* tlie protective look of the miliţia meu. 1 
understood rather quickly though tliat 1 wasn’t 
the one they protected, wlien a neighbor of mine 
nearly got raped in the Street by the son ol tliose 
who were rea 11 v protected. 

On the evening of 21 sl December, the same 
miliţia meri tried to prevent us from going to the 
Universitv Square; they had suddenly become 
eounseling. rather than oppressive. (125) 

PHONE 

After 1 left the vocational school, 1 went on to 
work for the National Phone coinpany. That’s 
what somebody had advised ine to do and 1 acted 
on the advice with best results. You were asking 
me about the 8(Ts. 1 made some good money. 
Most of the day 1 was away visiting custoiners at 
their hoines, bag on my shoulder, just as I do 
now tliat I am a cable guy. As early as tliat there 
were people so scared they gave me money even 
hefore I opened their phones to look at them. 
Their greatest fear was tliat 1 miglit plant some 
bug in there, you know, for tabbing the calls. So 
they thought tliat if they gave me a generous tip 
1 would just fix the problem without putting in a 
bug. What can say? I never told them I had notli- 
ing to do with tliat kind of business. I just said 
nothing, took their money, fixed the phone and 
left. 

How would 1 know how caii tabbinj: worked? 
There must have been some truth about that, so 
scared we were all of it. But it wasn’t the people 
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from the phone coinpany that planted the bugs. 
its was the secret police. and anvhow. they 
wouldn’t have done it under vour nose. 1 cant 
say iriore. Yet l’m not so sure they tabbed all 
calls. did they really? What do you think? 

Note : Our interviewee Mitica is verv con- 
vinced that today, you had better keep at a dis- 
tance from whatever has anything to do with the 
foriner Securitate secret police. That is the rea- 
son why lie withheld his identity. (V. M., 95) 

PIONEER 

We becaine pioneers in the 3 r ^ grade, in se- 
ries: tliose who were one year elder made us pi¬ 
oneers. We went to a special place - 1 was made 
a pioneer at the Military Academy - where the 
festivity took place. I said an oath! It was really a 
touching thing. 1 came hoine verv proud. Since 
you becaine a pioneer, you had two uniforms: 
the daily one you wore at school and the festive 
one - a pleated skirt, white sliirt and scaii. And if 
you had shoulder straps and badges you couldn’t 
be happier. The straps and the badges were dis- 
tributed according to ones merit, according to 
the study subject. But you had to work in order 
to get them. They were given to reward your 
learning elforts, but also for the patriotic work. 

(O. S., 120) 

The pupils at school 45 were made pioneers 
at the Museum of the Party. The younger ones 
were proinoted to tliis rank bv their older col- 
leagues, a kind of mentors. The key point of the 
ceremony was the oath and kissing the flag. I lalf 
of my class skipped the last moment. Because 
the elder ones scared us by teiiing that if we 
kissed the flag (which was obviously dirty and 
overused) we would become sick of I don’t know 
what terrible disease. So most of us just miin- 
icked the kiss, being twofold scared, not to touch 
it and to be caught not touching it. (160) 

1 always had straps because I had good results 
at school. First I had the red strap which meant, 
“group commander”, then I was the “class com- 
mander”, who wore a yellow strap. and then 
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**vice school coinmander ", that is the blue strap 
and 1 was to become "school commander”, that 
is the dark blue strap. 1 didn't get to wear dark 
blue because the Revolution came. (S.C., 5) 

School meant a series of achievements for 
ine; The decisive moment in the positive val- 
orization happened, not as one would expect it. 
the dav 1 was made a pioneer, in a festive atmo- 
sphere. at the History Museum. but much later, 
wlien I was elected "class commander”. 1 re- 
member I did not want the yellow strap, but a 
modest position of flag bearer or trumpet player, 
but I was the victiin of iny colleagues, the bovs 
who had decided to overthrow the girls’ tyranny. 
Their reasoning was simple. One of the tasks in- 
cumbent upon the class commander was to pass 
a judginent together witli the teachers regarding 
a certain misconduct of a pupil, on which occa- 
sion 1 was supposed to side those who had elect¬ 
ed me. 

My first moral dilemmas date back froin 
those times. In the meetings chaired by the pio¬ 
neer instructor, who was represented hy the class 
maşter. 1 had to recite the following text (1 am 
quoting it from memory): "Comrade unit in¬ 
structor. the collective of the 5 form with a force 
counting 31 pioneers, all present, I report. For 
the country and the people, forward march!” My 
problem was that those 31 pioneers were never 
all present. 

My adventure as a class commander ended 
during a school câmp when the class maşter told 
me I didn’t have enough authority over my 
mates and that I was biased during the frequent 
conflicts between girls and boys. 

In December ’89, besides the euphoria felt 
after becoming aware of the historical moment, I 
felt a liuge regret of never having been a school 
commander and then a member of the Youth 
Communist Organization. (C. B., 93) 

"PLUGUSOR” 

The Pioneers’ Associations in Bucharest had 
to participate in the "Plugusorul” (tradiţional 


Bomanian procession on New Year’s Eve) in 
tunis. After '86. because the city sector 7 existed 
until ’82, ’83. After that, they united and there 
were just 6 city sectors. We went in tunis to the 
pioneers’ associations. in 2 sectors. So we partic- 
ipated in tliis "Plugusor”, too. First of all. they 
wanted us to sing a carol and 1, a member ol the 
ethnographic and folklore studv group. suggest- 
ed a son" culled by Cristina Radulescu- Pascu 
herself, which wasn’t accepted; instead they 
chose a song by Mircea Vintila, a kind ol etlinic 
pop which is still sung, with counterfeit lyrics. 

We used to preserve the boots from one year 
till the next one. I had colleagues who waslied 
lots of white boots. Not to mention that for ili¬ 
sta nce. the clothes were taken to he cleaned. but 
who was to wasli so many pairs of shoes? The 
teachers, of course. After the procession was 
over, the teachers had to make an inventory of 
all the objects. The show began: the child re- 
ceived a piece of clothing that he /she thought 
was going to keep and some of them (I cari teii 
you. nobody is watching us now) were really poor 
and were glad to get a pair of trousers. W hen I 
made the inventory I sometimes registered the 
same pair of trousers twice. Lucky beggar! Who 
would take the trouble to count all that lieaps of 
clothes. I can teii vou that our chiefs from The 
National Council of the Pioneers stole big time. 
From The National Council of the Pioneers. 
They forged some acts according to which thev 
needed some insecticide for accommodation 
places for the children who came to demonstrate 
on the stadiuin. (A.S.,130) 

The great poet Lucian Avramescu, the great 
erotic poet who is a neighbor of mine now and 
who is a prosperous businessman was an official 
poet of the Party and was forced to write the 
“Plugusorul” for comrade Nicolae Ceausescu. 
There were meetings that took place in the Cen¬ 
tral Committee of the Union of Communist 
Youth (U.C.Y.), in ’83 *84. "Plugusorul” had to 
mention the previous year’s achievements: there 
were secretaries of the U.CA. who did the proof- 
reading and the first line was all that was left 
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from the tradiţional “plugusor”; the rest was re- 
placed by an exact list of the year’s socialist 
achievements. (111) 

POLITICAL 

1 notice from my personal memories and the 
interviews, that everything connected to the ide- 
ology, institutions, the apparatus of the cominu- 
nist politics was perceived hy the population as 
an oppressive nebula. Just about nobody thought 
of tbis doinain as a structure one could iniţiate a 
raţional dialogue with, as a systein whicli had a 
certain logic, certa in laws, certain relations be- 
tween its components. The good will of the pow- 
erful, on one hand, and tlie deşire of the popu¬ 
lation to protect oneself as much as possibly led 
to the fact that “The communist systein” was per¬ 
ceived as a non system. It was a kind of ainor- 
phous burden and one tried to defend oneself 
from the unpredictable pressures being forced 
though to live dailv in its atmosphere. (87) 

How did we feel the political dimension? We 
felt it as a lie one gets used to. We had one real- 
itv. coinprising one’s fainily, one’s friends, and 
besides that. tliere was the olficial reality. One 
generally took care to preserve the distinction 
line between the private and public behavior, 
but tbis care was not exaggerate. In the 4 80s, we 
stopped hiding a secret. We thought that anyway, 
anybody knew about tbis lie. And as long as orie 
didn’t programinatically oppose the systein, the 
power did not pay any attention to you. We did 
not take excessive care. (A.M., 141) 

1 consider that 1 lived outside this political 
systein. Practically 1 ignored it all the time. 1 
ininded school, my private life, friends, family. I 
didn’t hold any official top positions. I knew 
from the beginning wlien my sister left abroad, 
that tbis was not a problem: proinotion, the gates 
ol professional advanceinent were closed to ine. 
It was very clean that was the situation. I con¬ 
sider everything as late and I had to get used to 
it. It was an abnormal situation and we tried to 
live in it, to feel well, to do what we could with 
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our lives. What saved us was the group of friends 
where we lived like in an enclave, and the chil- 
dren. (A.M., 140) 

1 lived better during Ceausescu’s regiine. I 
managed not very well, but extraordinarily well. 
I had clients who worked at the food Stores. 
They used to caii ine and give ine packages, with 
the price written on them: 1 didn’t know what 
was inside them. When arriving home, 1 opened 
them: a piece of salami, cheese, two or three 
hens, eggs. My refrigerator was full. Everything 
was cheap, the food. the holidays and the apart- 
inent costs. One could feel though the lack of 
freedom. There were constraints. We weren’t 
free in the true sense of the word. To be able to 
say what you wanted, to be able to see what you 
wanted, as today: you liave so many TV chan- 
nels, you can watch anything, that’s why we 
stopped reading. I don’t even get to read the 
newspaper, let alone a book. Now there is free¬ 
dom, you can shout anything you want, nobodv 
bothers. The dogs bark, but the caravan goes on. 
You can do whatever you want, you’re free to go 
wherever you wisli. but what with? Before we 
had tbis problem: vou couldn’t do whatever vou 
wanted to do. You could go fishing, have Iun. as 
long as one did not exceed a certain 1 imit. to of- 
fend anvbodv- you had to inind your own busi- 
ness. 1 remember that we celebrated mv or my 
father’s naine day by making meals, steaks, 
grilled sausages. My father used to say: “Aren’t 
we going to get rid of these communists, they en- 
slaved us.” Ile had lived during the monarchy 
and he knew how it had been then. “When 1 was 
young, there were rivers of milk and honey. 
Peasants used to come and sell fish.” I used to 
say: “Sliut up, father. Look what we have on the 
table, if the miliţia coines and asks where we 
have this from, they can arrest us all, I cannot 
teii them anything, tliere is nothing in the 
shops.” 

I don’t know mucii about the Partv ineetings, 
1 used to sleep or read books then. During tliose 
times, we weren’t so kept up to date, like today; 
this is a good tliing. There wasn’t a TV program 
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before 10 o’clock in the evening; the evening 
news lasted for half an hour, the night news the 
same, a movie series one hour and on Wednes- 
davs we had the Cinematheque, a movie with 
Bette Davis. from 100 years ago. But 1 used to 
read a lot. When I didn’t read, I met my bunch 
of sensational friends. On Saturdays we left and 
we took our tents and came baclc on Sundays 
night. Cars with even registration numhers were 
allowed in the traffic one Sunday; cars with odd 
registration numbers in the other Sunday. Now 
everybody is trying to make business, to work, to 
liave inoney... (A. M., 115) 

POLITICAL EDUCATION 

In the *80s, no one was taking communist 
ideology seriously any more. Both its adepts and 
its patients came to see it siinply as a language. 
of indifferent substance, solely used for exhibit- 
ing and imposing the capricious will of the dic¬ 
tatorial familv. That August 1968, when many 
had been convinced of Ceausescu’s anti-Soviet 
and ‘"naţional” attitude, was long gone. AII in- 
terviewees remember that in those times partv 
education was nearly or even entirely treated as 
a formality. (87) 

I was a party meinber and, as a conscientious 
person, I was appointed manager of the political 
education sessions for a group of opera tors at 
the Accounting Center of the Ministry of Chem- 
istrv. On the one hand, I did not dare evade the 
painful task. On the other, I organized ludicrous 
sessions, which would never last more tlian 15 
minutes: Fd babble on sorne speech that sort of 
made ine sick uttering, possihly mimicked some 
discussion afterwards and that was it. For a 
whole vear, no one reacted, no one cornplained. 
(A. M, 88) 

As we approached the ’90s, party education 
grew more and more lax, the sessions became 
ever shorter, the speakers were appointed be- 
forehand. l lie bibliography included brochures 
on various ideologica! tliemes, newspaper arti- 
cles, particularly Ceausescu’s Congress speeches. 


There was an ample and omnipresent party lit- 
erature. 1 would say that we turned these ses¬ 
sions into some sort of anti-propaganda. As we 
were talking of grand economic successes. which 
we exemplified by referring to immediate realitv. 
which everyone knew closely. this was clearlv not 
an apology for the regime. The somewhat more 
realist bent of my speeches shunned off any pos- 
sible contesting at the Institute, immediately 
after 1989. (A. M., 9) 

The only thing 1 remember about party edu¬ 
cation is that I was constantly trying to skip it. 
Especially whenever the session manager an- 
nounced me it was my turn to speak. She 
warned me that in the long run 1 would still have 
to show up and speak. (A. M., 115) 

At the Institute of Art History. party educa¬ 
tion sessions were often run by Gahriel Liiceanu 
and Andrei Plesu. They’d always start with 
Greek democracy, dehated the matter at length. 
and never seemed to have the time to get to 
Marx. (A. M.. 6) 

Party members were all recipients of political 
education. During the last years only one theme 
was discussed: “The Party - a vital center”. 
There were 4 sessions every inonth. A party ses¬ 
sion, a syndicate session. a political education 
session and a labor collective session. 11 is works 
and hers. Theirs were the only names featuring 
in the bibliography. It was somehow easier for 
us, at the faculty, since we could, as they said, 
pick up tliemes. But all in all, it came down to 
the same thing. We chose topics of philosophv or 
whatever else, but ultimately the basic bibliogra¬ 
phy was still Scânteia . 

At the beginning of eacli legislaţii re - the 
narne was “mandate” back then - our task for 
these sessions was to draw up a program. It was 
called “project for measures scheme*’. At the Ge¬ 
neral Assemhly sessions (or party sessions) vari¬ 
ous issues had to be proposed for debate. Of 
course, everyone chose tliemes relating to the 
work place. At the Institute, for instance, they 
discussed the labs, the production activity, the 
research activity, tliings like that. 
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Everything depended a good deal on the peo- 
ple working in tliat particular institution. We, for 
instance. vvere spared sucii stuff. There was the 
party session, the politica! up-dating, the theine 
for debate. and possibly some other points. But 
'not alvvays. The materials for the political up-dat¬ 
ing were the latest Scânteia articles. Comrade 
Barbulescu, the Grand ladv’s friend, came in and 
said: “This is the latest news. The comrade who 
said tliat ... is in the wrong. I will teii him what 
the party line is.” (S. R.-B.. D. R.-B., 137, 138) 

POLITICAL TRAINING 

1986. the morning of a hard vvinter. (Winters 

11 ave become harder and harder lately.) At half 
past eight, in the Institute for Folklore there are 
exactly 8 degrees Gelsius. But since Carmen 
Betea fled to America and Cornel Georgescu was 
sacked because of his sister who lives in the 
FRG, Fve been alone in the office and invented 
a remedy: I lock the door. put the electric stove 
near mv feet, and with a bit of luck there will be 

12 degrees before I leave. ( Pliat is, of course, if I 
dori t catcli fire in the meanwhile and burn to- 
gether with mv long coat and plastic boots.) The 
lock on the door keeps me safe from the big 
moutlis in the other offices. I can t imagine what 
it is tliat tliev always liave to teii to orie another, 
it must be very ti ring. Whenever someone 
knocks on the door. I answer with a sulky voice. 
After I hear the voice of the potenţial intruder, I 
change the tone and pretend to be pleasantly 
surprised. But the message gets through: tliey all 
know that in principie Fm not in the mood of re- 
ceiving guests. Today the potenţial intruder is 
the party propagandist, who lets me know we 
have the political training session this afternoon. 
Fd better prepare to take the floor - that is, to 
stand up and read the paragraph he has rnarked 
in the newspaper he is now sliding in under the 
door - a newspaper he himself has bouglit with 
syndicate money. 

At the meeting, 1 sit next to two trustworthy 
ladies and teii them: “Watch this, l'll read everv 


other line and you’ll see nobody will teii! * And 
so I do. Nobody wonders, nobody protests, 
smile, or ever notices anything. The ladies start 
giggling. 1 feel like bursting out mvself, and Fm 
having a hard time reading now, still skipping 
lines. The others turn tlieir lieads, daunted. 
What scares me is not the potenţial conse- 
quence, but the hvsteria of my own laughter. II 1 
were a psychiatrist, Fd have myself simt up iin- 
mediately in the “demented” ward, under the 
“dangerous” category. But after all, the inad- 
liouse might not be that bad... (On this thought. 
the friglit goes away.) Lunatics like me put a lock 
on tlieir doors - or others do it for them, what- 
ever - and good bve big moutlis... But what if 
the lunatics are obliged to sit in at political train¬ 
ing sessions? (On this thought my laughter dies 
out.) (133) 

POTATOES 

In the gloomy years of the black decade, I 
would go to Mcrisor in Piaţa Amzei to buv pota- 
toes. Each of us had the riglit to buv two bags of 
potatoes of tliree kilograms each. We would wake 
up in the morning, around five or six, it was cold 
and we would queue in front of Fortuna where, 
sometimes, we would even stand in queue twice 
so that we could get more. 1 remember the dark- 
ness, the humiliation and the garbage from the 
marketplace. Although, even then. the wliole 
tliing turned into a comic adventure. 

The tliing that made me realize the actual 
state of degradation in which we found ourselves 
happened in Piaţa Matache. I was the only one 
in the queue, the sliop assistant was drunk. and, 
at a certa in moment, he moved away from the 
heap of rotten potatoes. Then we started rum- 
maging and choosing what was relatively good in 
the heap of garbage. Suddenly, as if woken up 
from a dream 1 stared at a ladv dressed in civi- 
lized clothes, let us say a bourgeois. We looked at 
each other and shuddered with horror that we 
got to the point in which we rummage around in 
garbage. After I filled my bag. 1 paid and went 
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hoine. !l was not free, I liarl liad the right tot 
ehoose, after all the inan was not completely 
drunk. (1. N., 7) 

POVERTY RECIPES 

There was a food shop round the corner of 
Leonida Street, on Tunari. Its chief, hig-bellied 
Yali. adored iny father. Once I took a 5-10 liter 
aluininum cari of thin sour cream. It flowed like 
water. Aecording to Păstorel Teodoreanu’s 
recipe, rny mother used to pour a thin layer of 
maize flour at the bottom of a pan. She put a 
two-fold gauze above. Then she poured an equal 
quantity of sour cream and left it until maize ah- 
sorbed water and the sour cream got thick. We 
gave the maize to a neighbor who had poultry. 
This way we prepared the sour cream for 
"pasca” (sweet cream cheese eaten at Easter). 

Grandmother Bica invited her sons and 
nephews to dinner on Wednesdays. Poverty 
forced her to skip breakfast and replace it with 
Thursdav teas. Apart from sandwiches, Bica 
served “biscuits” at tea. She cut the rolls into 
thin slices, dipped thern in the tea flavored with 
a nise or caraway, baked thern in the oven, got 
thern out to cool and powdered thern with sugar. 

My aunt Marilena baked a dough lilled with 
meat goods from the stale re-baked bread we 
used to eat. Something comestible came out 
from stale bread and salarni. The “salam de 
vara” (suinmer salarni) was srnoked and dried on 
the balcony. It becarne a delicacy we also took to 
the country, to Cernica. 

The yolks were pale, almost white. We kept 
tlrem salty to grow yellow. There was no flour. 
Stale bread was turned into pulled bread. We 
used it for cake dough. We crushed the Russian 
fisli cans with the fork, added crumb and onion 
and got fisli paste. (7) 

PRICES 

90 minutes Sony Cassettes - 200 lei 
Cinema Almanac - 25 lei 


Loaf of bread, before the price increase - 3 
lei, after the price increase - 2,75 lei 

Dambovita (400 gr. bread) - 2,50 before the 
price increase, after the price increase - 2.75 
Ice - cream with chocolate icing - 2.75 lei 
Big Ice-creain - 4 lei 
Small Ice-cream - 3 lei 
Profiterol, at Bucureşti cafe - 20 lei 
Fruit salad at Bucureşti cafe - 17,50 lei 
Mascota cake - 10 lei 

Swimming pool at Bucureşti Hotel - 25-30 lei. 
at Parc Hotel - 10 lei 
Cotton candy - 1 leu 
Sun flower seeds - 1 leu 
Brifcor juice - 5,50 lei 
Pepsi - 6 lei 

Taxi - 3,50 at start, after the price increase - 
5 lei at start 

Ticket train to Sinaia - 33 lei 
Ticket train to the sea coast - cca.80 lei 
Salarni - 38 lei 
Chicken - 20 lei 
Small croissants - 40 bani 
Big croissants - 80 bani, after the price in¬ 
crease, 1 leu 

Telephone. until the 80 - 25 bani a conversa- 
tion, after the price increase, 1 leu 

The bus - before the price increase 1.25 lei 
after 1,75 lei 

The trolleys - 1 leu before the price increase, 
1,50 lei after 

Tramway - 65 bani before the price increase. 
1 leu after 

Maxi Taxi - 5 lei 
Washer - 5 bani 
Piticot game - 6 lei 
Scrabble - and Go game - 99,50 lei 
Go game, the “cool” version - 200 and some¬ 
thing 

The game The good administrator - 20 some¬ 
thing lei 

The gam eAnimals and continents - 10 lei 
Leather tie - 150 lei 
(C. V., 97) 
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PRIVATE LESSONS 

I luni given private lessons in high-school and 
faculty entrance examination ever since I was a 
student. In 1982 I was relieved to go to work 
and to get rid of the official atmosphere for the 
reason tliat I had to raise my children. Private 
lessons ensured ine a very good income com- 
pared to the living standard du ring the cominu- 
nist regime. Like all my friends, I used to give 
private lessons without declaring them. I was not 
afraid of that and nothing bad ever happened. I 
always had enough requests to use up all the 
time dedicated to private lessons and sometimes 
to hring ine good inoney. The requests came 
from înv ex-students, from tutors who taught 
similar subjects or who could not cope with their 
own students. In the *80s inost high-school stu- 
dents took the faculty entrance examination. I 
worked with groups of two or three unlike otliers 
who developed a real private lessons industry. 

There were few gifted and interested stu¬ 
dents, some were hard-working, but most of 
them were a hurden vou were trying to get rid of 
quickly. Private lessons were a phenoinenon of 
cominunist society. the result of the prestige ac- 
quired bv academic education due to the ideol- 
ogv promoted by a regime which tried to usurp 
the elites. They were funny or terrifying obser- 
vations of social style and classes. Once, a montli 
before the entrance examination, 1 was asked to 
help a girl of a fainilv in Otopeni to pass the 
exam at an industrial high-school. She had no 
chance, given her school training and intellectu- 
al potenţial. I tried to refuse her, but I could not 
resist the temptation and her family’s insistence. 
Her father worked at the airport customs. One of 
her relatives came to take ine to Otopeni by car 
and took ine back (the girl’s private lessons were 
a business of the whole family). When I came 
back, the car was full of household goods, cab- 
hage, strawbcrries, cheese and especially meat. 
From customs I received coffee, foreign ciga- 
rettes, a bit musty (her father was not an influ- 
ential man), but foreign anyway... 


I was embarrassed about her predictable fail- 
ure, about her parents’ trust in the magic power 
of the teachers and of the presents that can lure 
them, but 1 was stupefied and euphoric at the 
same time to concede that I had a certain power 
and brought the family a certain faine... 

When I first entered her liouse, 1 realized the 
cultural prestige: it was a peasant house with ob- 
vious signs of customs welfare kitsch. When try- 

C7 * 

ins to enter the first room in front of ine. 1 was 
invited to enter the library. 

Just like a palace, the house had a room spe- 
cially designed to be a library. In the family s 
opinion, the lessons were supposed to be taught 
there. It was a room surrounded by shelves filled 
with volumes of ”Everyone’s Library*’ Publish- 
ing House. A table with wrought-iron garden 
chairs, like in summer restaurants, lied in the 
middle. 

When I was stil] working, the director of the 
Computer Center wanted to help one of his 
friends, in charge of oii distribuţiein all through- 
out Tulcea county: his daughter took the faculty 
entrance exam. To avoid any suspicion, we orga- 
nized collective lessons. She would come with 
her class from Tulcea to the Computer Center 
where 1 gave them private lessons together with 
some colleagues of mine. When she passed the 
exam, all her tutors were invited to a trip in the 
Danube Delta, on a special ship. I accepted the 
lavishness of fish specialties, of all goods and Ser¬ 
vices with the same embarrassment and jmilty 
pleasure. I was ashamed to “cooperate 44 , to take 
advantage of the power of a local big cheese, but 
1 did it after aii...I also gave private lessons to a 
girl whose parents worked at the fridge factory in 
Gaesti. She was awfully good and we already had 
a fridge. We thought one more would do. But on 
2Ist of December 1989, at noon, I taught her 
half of our last lesson. I saw the girl off the sta- 
tion about the crowded town and then we went 
to University Square to see what was happen- 
ing...(87) 

1 gave private lessons in chemistry. I had a 
student nicknamed Simina Ficatel (Liver Simina) 
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Simina Pieptisor (Chicken Breast Simina), Simi- 
na Pulpita (Chicken Leg Simina) because the girl 
used to bring us chicken liver, breast and legs 
instead of inoney. She brought us double-yolk 
eggs from a farm of the Central Committee. 

We also received Galbena de Odobesti and 
Kent cigarettes. (S.A., 154) 

PRODUCTION 

The '80s cannot be compared to the times 
vve’re li vi ng now, where it comes to activity or 
technical perfonnances. Now we make only 
blanks. not products. During tliose tiines we 
inade 32 tvpes of locomotives. There were 7 en- 
gine tvpes. 3 types of tanks, entire factories 
worked... 

Between '80 and *85, 23 ,d August Factory 
was the pride of Roinania. 

W e sometimes worked hadly... Wliy? Because 
it was a Party task. Tliis was the rnistake. They 
forced you to deliver a production that could not 
be done in 24 hours. Because of these deadlines, 
you screwed up. If one had let the worker do his 
joh according to what technology allowed him to 
do. things would liave been mucii better, I am 
tel ling vou. 

The production plan was respected mucii 
more tlian today. The structures may have been 
good or had. but the production discipline was 
definitely better. 

The had things about the structures in facto¬ 
ries were the party Controls. That was a rnistake. 
Wlien politics interfered with the technique. A 
big rnistake- to give orders like that. W ’I don't care 
how. you must have such and sucii outcome”. 
This was the big rnistake. When politics inter¬ 
fered with the technique. The politics should 
have minded its business, which to provide a ge¬ 
neral framework, guidelines, but not to decide 
deadlines, not to stipulate: “do this, don’t com- 
ment!’* Politics were good somehow, because if 
one went hierarchically up. when something 
went wrong. the reports went gradually higher; if 
one said, “1 am going to report it to the party 


leadership’L it could be solved. 

For instance, I was on duty to the general di¬ 
rector (a former minister sanctioned by Ceausescu) 
and we had power restrictions so lie called the 
minister of energy, he said who he was. and “I 
need 8 megawatts”. No problem, he gave 8 
megawatts to 23 r( * of August. 

To teii you one more example: in *87. 1 was 
on duty at the general director office, the tliird 
sliift. We had a group of security agents there. 
like in any institution. He came and asked what 
officers on duty were and then he went to cheek 
things up, to see if anybody had said something 
or complained about something; he asked ine il 
anvbodv had reported “Do people mirul their 
business? Yes, it’s all right ". Then he went and 
he ehecked and from time to time In? called in to 
say that he was in such and such factory or in a 
ccrtain departinent and if any party official 
called 1 was to teii that. he, captain whatever, 
was checking departinent such and such. ( 22) 

PROFESSIONAL RELATIONS 

1 would have skipped this but for Radu who 
had touched ine while telling me about his col- 
league Jojo who mocked at tliose who did not 
„satisfy“ him and polish his slioes during their 
working hours. He thought it was no use wasting 
your time for things of this kind. 

The main pilfering at the Folklore Institute 
was to go to the inarket. I saw soine chicken. 
hens. a Iamb that were about to be nit in the 
inner yard of a house that helonged to Făclie 
lonescu. I he diligent women researchers peeled 
the beans and pea locked in their desks. The 
honey supplier came once a week. She was the 
sister of a well-known poet. An old peasant 
woman would bring milk and sour cream. A guv 
would bring us old books in a ragged briefcase 
and sold them for nothing, in installments. 
Someone turned up with something already 
brought to be sold bv anvbodv else: meters, col¬ 
ice, footwear and old objects. This wav 1 hought 
two huge silvei* buckles and two smaller I had 
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worn manv years running. Greeting cards show- 
ing mixed pictures were sold in due on Clirist- 
inas, Easter or Ist of May. You were puzzled by 
what you eould found in a cupboard owing to the 
great variety of objects. (111) 

PROPERTY OF THE ENTIRE PEOPLE 

Ideologica! phrase ineanl to cover the fact 
that no one actually owned anything. (51) 

PROSTITUTION 

IIere. in Bucharest, as a principie, prostitutes 
were arrested, but they always existed. Where 
did they take the inore expensive ones, so to say? 
In winter, they took tbein to Poarta Alba. Poarta 
Alba was a prison in Dobrogea and had a special 
section. which was deserted in summer. In win¬ 
ter. the aii'ls were brought there. In Marcb. 
April, they let tbein go. The matter was kept 
silent, they scared them, but the girls soinetimes 
bribed them. 1 know there were prostitutes in all 
hotels. I worked a professional guide and the 
tourists asked: “Where?” “How” “Well. liere 
somewhere, youll find them”. You had to take 
care. because monev was easily stolen. there 
were real robberies taking place. (114) 

PROVIDER 

It was in the "80s when I met Popescu the 
American. Popescu the American was an old 
mau who was known under that name because 
he had a brother in America. He was quite a 
sinooth guy. He was administrator of the disco 
and pub of the “Tei” Students’ Swimming Pool, 
which was under the high patronage of Nicu 
Ceausescu. That’s why you eould find there what 
was never available elsewhere, including meat. 
What did he do. Popescu the American? His sell- 
ing prices were mucii liigher than the official 
prices. No one said a word, though, because ev- 
ervone was content to pay more for things they 
couldrPt find otherwise. His scales was in a se¬ 
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parate room, and no one said anything il he 
weighed it more. He even got bis tips. so he 
made a lot of money. And the client was liappy 
to buv thinffs lie’d not even dreamt of. 1 remein- 

J O 

ber one year we didn't know what to do about 
the food for a New Year party, since the shops 
were empty in the inid *80s. So I asked my 
friends whether they were willing to pay more. 
Sure, they said. I can still remember that New 
Year party where we had roast beef and pork. 
real “sarmale” (made of meat. not of salami). lots 
of Pepsi Cola, Chinese nuts, cheese, olives, Sibiu 
salami (best quality), etc. 

One summer, Popescu the American bought 
one hundred pieces of Italian salami and left 
them dry. In the autumn, he rolled them in 
stârcii and sold them as Sibiu salami. Several 
were fooled but the rest saw through it and he 
remained witli the stock. 

At some point, in the mid 4 80s, Popescu was 
old and somewhat ill, and he had maşter Panica, 
who was mucii younger, run the wliole business. 
The disco was open on Thursdays, Saturdays and 
Sundays. I used to come and wash the tlirow- 
away cups, which we recuperated in the evening. 
There were lipstick marks on them. but we 
waslied them with detergent. We prepared the 
ness cafes and the grapefruit juice. One box of 
ness-cafe was enough for 15 cups. Popescu the 
American made them very weak, so that he 
co uid h ave the rest. Fanica made them even 
weaker, so that we eould have the rest. Instead 
of 15, he eould end up with 35 cups. It was a 
vaguely coffee-llavored brew that tasted awfully. 
The same went for the grapefruit juice, which 
was mere water mixed with sugar and grapefruit 
juice from Cuban tin cans. We mixed them in 
big 30-liter milk-cans. Soinetimes one can was 
ours, 4 cause he bought the juice at sliop price. 

In the evening we went to Popescu and gave 
him the money. After we had our share, we 
drove him to the Militari area. The journey alone 
cost 100 lei. At some point, Fanica simply start- 
ed to reserve part of the products for himself. 
And I confess. that summer I too provided my 
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friends with beef, pork, bacon and the like. 

One winter. Popescu the American gave ine a 
desperate caii, that I don’t know how inany tons of 
meat had come in. I sent word to all iny friends. 
When I went to work, they all gave ine their lists... 

I reinember 1 went there with a big empty sack 
and came back with a lull one. (C. V., 129) 

It was easy. My fridge was always lull: fillet, 
drv seasoned sausages, bard cheese, butter, ev- 
ervthing 1 wanted. I knew many persons who 
belped ine with the supplies. Like M. I., who 
worked at tbe bar of the Polytechnics Institute... 

1 never lacked anything. Nor did anyone 1 know 
of. Everyone inanaged. It was like a sort of net- 
work. II I knew someone, somewhere, who could 
provide ine with. say, socks, and someone knew 
someone else who could sell them cheese, we in- 
troduced ourselves to each other’s providers, or 
we siinply had each one provide the otlier. That 
was the way. (A.-E.-L, 46) 

“PTAP” 

The sessions of “Youth Training for Defend- 
ing the Country” (“PTAP”) were included in the 
eurriculum of schools and higli schools; their 
number, their scope and their importance varied 
according to the “zeal” of the teachers in charge. 
These sessions were a compulsory school object. 
the goal being to educate the youth in topica! 
matters of a capital importance for communist 
Romania: weapons of mass destruction and the 
defense against them, trips (wind and clouds), 
anti-aircraft defense, the forms of the terrain and 
its features, throwing hand grenades and orien- 
tation. 

Part of this information, from the manuals of 
“youth training for defending the country” was 
not completely useless, but the truth is that few 
schools paid attention to these classes of 
“PTAP”. Nobody ever learned bow to throw a 
hand grenade or to shoot with a gun. At most, 
pupils learn how to improve their dribbling and 
the passes, that’s what we did during those so- 
called sessions. (11) 


PUB 

Those were black years, also, lor those who 
believed that the Romanians and the alcohol 
were tightly related. Considering that the alco- 
liolic drinks were responsible for the decreasing 
productivity, the “reasonable” Ceausescu coin- 
manded another regulation: no alcoliolic drinks 
were to be sold in public places before 10 a.m. 
This hurt mostly the workers (especially those 
who had just arrived from the depopulated vil- 
lages), which had long been used to start their 
working day witli a gulp ol brandy. I do not 
know bow seriously this imperative was seen to 
in Bucharest, but in the villages things were dil- 
ferent. Once, when 1 went on a business visit in 
the rural area, I had a very good time with tbe 
mayor of the respective town. The next day lie 
invited ine to "patch” up with a beer at the local 
pub. When I told him that it was only half past 
eight a. m., be watched ine with a patronizing 
smile and told ine to follow him. In front of tbe 
pub, locked up with a padlock (there was no rea- 
son to open it before ten oYloek) there was a 
rather large group of men waiting and smoking. 
We went through the back door, in the backyard, 
where another group, drank beer from bottles. 
Tliey were the shop assistant’s accjuaintances. 
We went inside and drank our beer slowlv sitting 
at the table, trusting that it was a good remedv 
for a hang over. There were also 2-3 tables Omi- 
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pied by the local elite: the chief of police, the ac- 
countant from the agricultural cooperative, and a 
few others. It was obvious that through the dirty 
Windows those waiting appropriately outside, 
without even protesting could see us. It seemed 
natural, since they were neither friends of the 
publicau, nor important politica! men. Was this 
not what socialist equality was all about? (129) 

I went to the pub in the evening and at 10 - 
10:30, at the most, they would close. We had to 
go. Sometimes, they only played with the light, 
they switched it on and off, in a continuum fiut- 
tering, to urge us to go. (G. S., 86) 
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PUBLIC TRANSPORT 

Bucliarest public transport in the *80s did 
not dilfer mucii from what it was like in the pre- 
ceding decades. Just that the trains, buses and 
trolleys were growing older, dirtier and frailer. It 
may be that the crovvd was bulging, too, as the 
Bucliarest population was growing constantly. 
The House of the People and other sucii gigantic 
buildings that were under construction at the 
ti ine attracted a whole lot of workers into the 
Capital. In winter time, when automobile driv- 
ing was forbidden on the streets of Bucliarest, 
the car owners were obliged to scpieeze into the 
public transport buses as well. The squash was a 
favorable milieu for pickpockets and fare 
dodgers. when there were no more ticket sellers, 
and no room for controllers. 

Also, since many old buses were taken off 
traffic, tliose that still functioned followed one 
another at big intervals, and waiting for them in 
the stations hecame an unbearable experience. 



The routes were frequently changed, in ac- 
cordance with Ceausescu’s whims (in the “70s, 
lie ordered the route of tram no. 5 to be moved 
away from the whereabouts of bis house. The 
noise bothered liiin!) Another reason for waiting 
endlessly in a bus station was whenever the bus 
routes happened to interfere with Ceausescu’s 
official convoy and the buses had to stop and 
wait for it to pass on. 

At soine point the cityscape witnessed the ap- 
pearance of a monstrosity: buses fuelled bv liq- 
uid gas. In order to save the Diesel oii, two ob- 
long tubes were fixed on the bus roof, wliicli 
looked extremely ugly and were probably rather 
ineffectual. And since tliey were truly dangerous, 
like “bombs in the opensoine siv guy ca lied 
them “Elena Gay”* - a pun on the name of the 
plane that launched the first atomic bomb com- 
bined with Elena Ceausescu’s claims to a savant 
cheinist’s expertise. (129) 
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QUEUE 

The explanatory dictionary of the Romanian 
language defines the queue in the priinary sense 
ol the word: “terminal appendix of the fiind part 
of the vertebrates’ body”. Figuratively, by 
“queue”, we understand a row of people who are 
waiting. The queue presupposes a head, nainely 
the desired object that is at the otlier end of the 
row. lt became a habit during the war, in tiines 
of economic crises; the queue grew to be in the 
’80s a fundamental institution of socialist 
Romania. It fortified the general feeling of pas- 
sive waiting and made people believe that things 
“come”, they come from somewhere above, in 
an unpredictable way. The queue becomes a per¬ 
manent occupation of the retired people espe- 
cially. It is a productive activity. The desired 
thing can be obtained only with patience, with 
power of en durau ce. An extremely tiring day 
woidd often end with a feeling of “victory over 
socialism"’: anemic chieks, rotten potatoes, toilet 
paper, fish skeletons, beer, cigarettes, etc. The 
([ueues were very rarely ordered, tliey surged pe- 
riodically so an ad-hoc police was in charge of 
maintaining order. One or inore irien would 
place themselves near the counter or office and 
prevented the ones who wanted to rapidly get in 
front of everybody else. lf you left your place 
temporarily, because the queue iriight very well 
forrn itself on two rows, you had to be recog- 
nized by your neighbors or else endless scandals 
would spring out of tbin air. A single man could 
keep the place for more, and hence this was an- 
other source of conflict, the places could be sold, 
women would turn up with children in their 


anus, children that were borrowed sometimes 
just to arouse the pity of the queue. Often, dur¬ 
ing the night, people would doze off in front of 
the Stores on chairs or on the sidewalk, sur- 
rounded by empty bags, the first in the queue. 
While queuing, people would get cozy with one 
another: jokes, rumors, legends, biographic sto- 
ries, gossip, economic and food information. Ob- 
viously, tliere was some kind of ephemeral or 
long-lasting solidarity of the members of the 
queue that accepted a superficial and rapid coin- 
munication. At the sight of a queue, the ordinary 
man would hurry to queue first. assure hiinself, 
and only then would he ask “what product they 
wanted to buy”. Sometimes, one had to walked 
across the whole deserted town at night in order 
to be able to get to the far-olf place one hoped to 
get meat or eggs from. (7) 

This officially called “popular line” was 
forined by a (long) line of comrades that were 
waiting in front of the food Stores to “supply” or 
to “give” something to the starving population. 
The Stores that had no queue in front of them 
were empty. The most important queues started 
to form at night or at the break of dawn, espe- 
cially for “chicken” (claws, neck, head and 
wings) or cheese and eggs. The maximum quan- 
tity that a buyer could ask for was one kg of 
cheese and thirty eggs. (51) 

We had a Gypsy colleague, Gogu, rather klep- 
tomaniac, otherwise a very generous man. W e 
would send him to buy things because he did it 
very quickly - he would not get in front of ev- 
eryone else, but be was called in front. He would 
go, and as he knew all the shop-assistants he 
would teii them: “Liliana, give ine please some 
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of that salami because I vvant to make an office 
for the living Ceausescu!” You can imagine that 
everybodv stepped aside, nobody wanted to get 
anvwhere near him. and the moment he shouted 
out loud tliis thing, evervbody made room for 
hiin, all the queue would instantly disappear and 
the shop-assistant did not know how to be of 
more Help so that he would leave quicker. This is 
what he did each tiine at all the queues he had 
ever stood and each ti mc he managed to get 
what he wanted before Ins turn would come. 

When there were no potatoes - welk there 
was not anything really - at a great market place 
like IMGB, suddenly a sign would appear saying: 
“tomorrow. we are selling potatoes”. The next 
morning, there was a crowd in front of the store 
and at eight o’clock. some man comes out an 
says: “comrades, we have potatoes. but we give 
them only to those who liave a Bucharest I.D.” 
The ones that did not liave orie left. In an bour, 
the guy comes out again: “comrades, we have 
potatoes, but we give them only to those who 
have a family. to those who are married *. A part 
of the men gathered there left. After a while, the 
guy comes out again and says: “comrades, we 
have potatoes. but we give them only to those 
who have a party cârd”. There were only about 
tliirty or forty people in front of the supermar- 
ket. In one bour, the guy comes out again: “com¬ 
rades. we have potatoes, but we give them only 
to those who have some political activity. Six or 
seven people were left. When the man sees how 
many tliey were, he calls them into the ware- 
house - there was no potato in the supermarket. 
The people got mad. but the man calrned them 
down. telling them something of the kind: “now, 
comrades because you are members of the party, 
you have to understand - we do not have pota¬ 
toes.” (0. S., 169) 

At the end of the ’80s, people were queuing 
for milk and other food products. The queue had 
beeome reality of the day. There were queuing 
for everything. the queue for the sake of the 
queue. Then the joke appeared with that man 
leaning against the wall, miserable and every- 
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thing, and after tliey all stood in a queue: w ‘But 
what do tliey sell here?” “I do not know but I am 
not leaving because somebody miglit bring some¬ 
thing. ( was never the first in the line so 1 am 
staying riglit here until tliey bring something, 
look at the big queue gathered behind me”. 

Let me teii you something about a bag, the 
bag of a bigii official. At a certain moment. 1 
enter in a structure like this with the intention of 
working in a youth organization. An older gen- 
tleman took me, seeing me rather frightened. 
rather unanchored in reality and he tells me: 
“Let us discuss a little bit and drink a beer/’ 
“Wliere do you want me to get a beer on this 
beat? Can’t you see that when it appears, there is 
instantly a queue formed? “Come on. we are 
going to solve this somehow.” Hardly did we get 
there that it happened: at a store. thev had 
brought beer. Immediate queue and extraordi- 
nary scandal. Tliey did not bring large quantities 
and this generated a lot of problems. People saw 
liim at the queue and called him: “Comrade X, 
we have some problems here! Command ...” A 
few representatives of the queue insisted on wit- 
nessing the wliole thing until the beer sold out. 
And it was brought. Now. the shop assistant had 
his own obligations and then wliere to get that 
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beer. (if he had only known...). Now, tliey were 
there extremely angry and wanted to see him sell 
the last bottle. This happened in ful 1 campaign, 
and they remembered what tliey were promised: 
who first Controls and benefits afterwards. Peo¬ 
ple acted accordingly. This tactful composed man 
coines along: and I was near liim - “Look. other 
people appeared as well!” Some had recognized 
him: “It is comrade ...” “Well, what if he is? He 
bas to maintain order!” He waves calrnly, he does 
not argue with anybody and goes into the store. 
“What is going on?” “Well, this quantity of beer 
was brought an they do not want to sell it. they 
want to keep it for them”. “Picase give me the 
papers”, he said and we walked into the next 
room. He gives bis bag to the warehouseman who 
fills it with beer. We went out and told those 
standing in a line: “Please, keep calm, I am going 
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to take care of this”. He goes hoine and comes 
back, strangely with the same bag. After a few 
minutes, he leaves with his bag still full. And he 
did this two or three tiines and solved the pro¬ 
blem. Next, he told ine: “My boy, von are going 
lo handle this. These are the facts. One bas to be 
om top of tliings all the tiine. I know iny rules, mv 
business and. shortlv. he explained the mecha- 
nisin to me. (114) 

Although I was just a child. I remember per- 
fectly the horror of the interminahle. awfully suf- 
focating queues, to wliich we. the children, often 
pa rticipated. 

At the queues for butter. for instance, we had 
to be there because, otherwise, inother could 
lniv onlv a packet, and with us there, she got 
three. It inay seem funny to vou. but most of the 
limes, we were ““borrowed ’ by the neighbors and 
friends present at the respective queue, so that 
they could take more packets of butter as well. 
The same happened with other tliings like 
cheese, inilk, etc. 

I remember these tliings with amusement, 
but our parents experienced them with pain. 
They had to torture the children, watching them 
get squeezed by people, so that she could lay 
breaklast on the table for the following week 
(until they brought that packet of butter or 
cheese at the supermarket). 

Many times, instead of playing in the parks 
by our hlock of flats, we had to play near the 
stores because the car with products could arrive 
any time. When this thing happened, we would 
run to our houses and let our parents know, 
mainlv mothers. As most of us lived in blocks ol 
flats, it was easier to sliout from own there that 
the car had arrived and thus we announced all 
the neighbors. In maximum five minutes, every- 
body was there, their bags in their hands, ready 
to run towards the respective store, where we got 
there before them and “saved a place for them 
in the line”. The problem was that it did not 
inatter whether there were children, old inen: ev- 
ervbody was dashing, as if blind, for fear they 
might be left without that product. (14) 


Q 

Sometimes, I had to queue (for eggs, cheese 
or meat) because there was nobody to stay borne 
with me, each of my grandparents being at a 
queue. They would go there around two or three 
at night, at eight or nine o’clock in the inorning 
asking somebody to keep their place in the line, 
they would come borne to take their grandchild- 
ren (our parents had left for work, we would 
wake up) and we went all back in the line. The 
sad thing was that we had onlv one small chair. 
folding chair. verv small. so we had to sit down 
in turns. For the rest, I liked very much to 
queue, especially with my grandfather. who 
would stand in the line telling stories to other 
old men, boasting about all sorts of youth ad- 
ventures, tliose were unreal times, for me at least 
because I did not conceive hiin as a voung man. 
There were stories about how they stopped him 
from going to school, because he was needed on 
the fields, about his good grades, then about how 
he was ainong the best in his factory (“among 
the best milling machine opera tors", one of his 
photos says). then about how he grew four child¬ 
ren. There was a real contest of wonderful em- 
bellished stories. At a certain moment, we got 
hungry, we would eat the sandwiches out of the 
bag. and then there was this well-known tlirill in 
the crowd: somebodv announced that the meat 
car might have parked in the back. And it 
seemed like everybody concentrated himself or 
herself, they occupied their place more firmly - 
until then. the queue had been relaxed. and ev¬ 
erybody w'as telling stories. Then the children 
were taken out of the line. w'e had to wait some- 
where aside because when the doors of the 
butcher’s or supermarket opened, everybody 
started pushing in an awful manner, they would 
step on each other’s feet. and the children risked 
being squashed unaware. 

In the second part of the line, - there were 
comments - “will we get soine?”, “if onlv it had 
not finished riglit before me. because it hap¬ 
pened to me yesterday as well... (G. S. 145) 

I was in the second grade and I stood at inter- 
minable lines. \\ hat annoyed me the most was the 
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bread car that would always be late, especially 
when 1 was verv hungry. I reinernber that the or- 
anges alwavs ended right In front of ine because 
tlie shop-assistants would take them. (G. S., 107) 

Generallv. people queued at night at one or 
two oYlock, or even earlier, at 10, tlie products 
were distributed when the car came. in the 
morning or after ten-eleven in the evening. In 
general, the cars would come late in the evening 
so that they could give it all to acquaintances. 
The beautiful thirig was, and tliev chose only the 
o nes with connections tlien - 1 was really luckv 
then - because ii the car came during the day, 
the queues would alreadv be forined and people 
would comment, so that, in the evening. people 
got tired. That is all right. because. in the rest of 
the country the situation was worse, the capital 
was still rather well provided for, and, one would 
get the necessary products one way or another, 
so I gave soine to my mother-in-law, who lived in 
the countrvside, oii, sugar, whatever we had. In 
Ardeal. I would send even more expensive ones 
to my sister: chicken package in Ardeal, packets 
of meat. The ones who lived in the countryside 
had nothing to eat. We had. at the expense of 
standing in a line. running froin one line to an- 
other. leaving the famous bottles of milk on the 
ground as a mark that that was our place in the 
line (who. meanwhile did other chores) and that 
was it. 

W e would usually queue for food. We could 
not find shoes either. I remember once queuing 
at Obor, because they brought shoes, and I 
bouglit eiglit pairs tlien just because we could 
not find them. The prices were reasonable, not 
like now. 

Scandals, police raids, these were common 
things. District policemen usually came so that 
they could fiii their bags (nobody told them that 
they were “in the way”), and ii there was a scan¬ 
dal. those involved were iminediately taken to 
the police station. People would queue until they 
were actually sick. It was a habit to take people 
out of the Stores on open anns. (M. C., 105) 

People did not queue for a special product, 
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but for anything they could find. (I. M., 99) 

When I was eight or nine years old. I re¬ 
member, as if in a dream. how it was tlien. Tlien 
1 went to scliool in the morning, and my sister in 
the afternoon. That is why, wliile I was queuing. 
Gabi had to stay in the line. and tlien I would 
change her shift. 1 would sit and sit. until uium 
or dad came to stav. Because if we were more we 
receive more kilos of sugar and more liters of oii. 

Everything was all right until tlie van with ed- 
ible oii and sugar arrived. Evervbodv thronged 
and puslied; if one was a child. evervone pushed 
him aside and he had to stand still and stilf in 
the queue if he did not want to stand in queue 
all over again. It was very difficult for a child (at 
least it was for me) to queue and to be handed 
over to different persons - “Give him to me. too, 
to get an extra kilo of sugar** - but it was funny 
sometimes to see how people were fighting for a 
few kilos of sugar and a few liters of edible oii. 
(R. D. A., 3) 

The queues existed because the food prod¬ 
ucts had lacked for a very long time; and when 
the shops got something edible, everybody 
crowded there and it was terrible to stav in that 
line. many people fainted in those endless 
queues and you had to be very strong to endure. 
The people were hungry; otherwise those queues 
in front of the food store could not be explained. 
Moreover, when some product was brought, tliev 
hrought onlv a small amount of it and it was not 
enough for everv one. 

There were queues for meat, for fish, some¬ 
times for strawberries; but the most stressful 
thing was that one had to wake up at 5 a.m. if 
one wanted to buy milk (otherwise one could not 
find it anymore), and it was very difficult espe- 
ciallv when one had a baby. (M. C. J.. 96) 

I believe this queuing was a rather sillv thing 
of the people from Ceausescu’s clique, because 
whenever he came to visit a place, all the shops 
were full. My opinion is that the leaders around 
him were responsible for this, not Geausescu 
himself, because it was possible that he had not 
even known the real situation of the population 
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until up to a certain point. People were afraid, 
tliev panicked, and there was not a single person 
who did not liave the freezer loaded with meat; 
so. the fact that people actually did not liave 
what to eat was not the real issue. They were 
afraid that they inight not find food again, since 
soinetimes, the shops remained without supplies 
for a verv long time. îl is true that von could not 
really find these food products, but nohody was 
starving. Here, there or somewhere else they 
found food and people did not complain too 
much. 

Those who had connections did not need to 
step in front of the queue, the stuff was brought 
at their homes or they came when the shop was 
closed for the rest and they took their goods. An- 
other practice was for one person to stay in line 
and to let others, who had not queued to come 
and buv when it was bis turn. This was the thing 
with “connections’*. And if somebody tried to 
buy without queuing, people reacted violently, 
they swore, shouting that they had been queu¬ 
ing since the crack of dawn, and they could even 
bit eacli otlier. 

The inost difficult thing was this queuing 
business. You were with a bone in your leg, 
when you came from work and you had to 
queue; one morning, the waiting could start 
from 3 a.m. until 10-11 when the van arrived, or 
even later, soinetimes around 17:00. It was not 
pleasant at all. At these queues, lists were written 
down, one person could go, another one could 
come instead of him, and there was this practice 
of saving extra places for soine lriends. Some- 
times, one did not only write bis name on the 
list, but also five or six otlier naines, and then he 
started selling them (the gypsies usually behaved 
like this) with as much as 50 lei, rather expen- 
sive at the time. The most annoying fact was that 
those who generally kept queuing were people 
who had soine money, and they were the ones to 
sell their places or the meat they had bought to 
those that were less ricli. For instance, if the 
meat was 31 lei at the market, one could buy it 
with 40 lei at the restaurant, but one need not 
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queue for it. 

People were inixed up when they queued, 
only the very rich could not be seen. We stayed 
together, those who had higher situations and 
those who had none, because the engineers for 
instance had lower salaries than us. the workers. 
They were not considered producers of material 
values. An engineer earned 2000 lei while we 
earned 5000 lei (when we did extra hours), so 
we could afford one thing or another. (M. C., 61) 
Around the year 1988, the sugar lacked and 
there were queues. We heard when the sugar 
ratio was brought, and people went and queued. 
We always queued for meat! Soinetimes we could 
get them without queuing, but the price was 
higher. My fainily and I managed just fine. I had 
a sister who worked in a shop, so we had everv- 
thing, meat, instant coffee...(L. A., 42) 

There were soine tens of persons, between 
fifty and one hundred. I never queued in a short- 
er line. One stood 2-3 hours - tore one’s clothes 
apart...There were soine people playing the part 
of the “vigilantes”, supervising the order, but 
after 5-6 persons, they went to the beginning of 
the queue and crammed their bags. There were 
sucii “volunteers” in every queue. 

We heard from our neighbors, (that there was 
food at the food store) or we saw by cliance, when 
we came baek from work, and we queued. Or 
there was a shop assistant who lived in the neigli- 
borhood and she phoned a friend, who plioned 
another friend and so on. (In Ceausescu’s times. 
the shop assistants and the persons who worked 
in the trade were a privileged class - college or 
university studies were uniinportant...) you could 
give inore money to the seller and she put the 
product aside for you. you did not need to queue. 
But I do not know how much - I simply cannot 
remeinber the value of the money in those days. 

One cannot say food ratio without saying queue. 
You associate them unknowingly. (L. A., 162) 

At 5 a.in., soine people were sleeping without 
worries. Others woke up, you were not allowed 
to he late at work, it would have been a disaster. 
Others woke up to get their food supplies in the 
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mornings, there was not much leit in the alter- 
noons. Otliers woke up to queue. Otliers were al- 
ready queuing since 2 a.m. or„ if there was near- 
ly certain that the store was going to be supplied 
with something, some people might have been 
waiting since 11 p.m. They brought their chairs 
and were ready to spend their entire night there. 

There were some queue-supervisors. They 
knew how the queue should be, and they were in 
cliarge witli the order. So, if the queue supervi- 
sor happened to be at the beginning of the 
(|ueue and he sacrificed himself. it was a very or- 
dered queue. So tliis “supervisor” came in the 
evening, around 11 p.m., put his chair there, 
and brought a book or something, or a neighbor 
to talk to. He slept during the dav and spent his 
nights over there. Everybody who passed by 
talked to him, about anything. There was also a 
list witli names. But (only) if the list remained at 
that man from the beginning of the queue, who 
sacrificed himself to wait longer after his own 
turn came, everything was all right. 

There were also queues with a reversal of si- 
tuations, namely the list was written down, but 
when the inerchandise came, when the van 
showed up. many people gathered and if they 
were more than those on the list. the queue was 
ruined. people wrestled a little. the queue was re- 
organized and it remained that way. 

There were queues for any kind of product. 
Jt depended on the circumstances, on the peri¬ 
od. (1. H., S. R.-B., 132) 

When 1 queued 1 was reading or writing be- 
cause otherwise I would have gone mad. The 
people around. especially since most of them 
were retired. talked only about troubles and 
scarcity and ...generally, it was much better not 
to listen. It happened to me once, while I was 
standing in a queue for butter, to witness how a 
man in front of me started to swear: u the hell 
with Ceausescu and everything, and../’ I do not 
know wliat else. Suddenly two men came to him 
and took him awav. I also witnessed something 
in 1989. when a person was taken from the mid- 
dle of the boulevard because he had some 
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papier-mâche thing stuck on his sleeve; it was 
something with a chain tied to a cannon ball and 
a hig placard with something written on it. some¬ 
thing with Ion Barbu , the poet. 1 do not know 
who he was, or wliat aetually happened. maybe a 
writer using this pseudonym, who was manifest- 
ing his dissatisfaction or his revolt in this wav. 
As long as the cars could move, on the boule- 
vard, namely between two traflic liglits. the 
drivers tried to keep the police cars awav from 
him. But when the traffic light stopped them 
they could no longer help him in any way... Yet 
I could feel in the air a sort of solidarity of the 
people. (A. S., 130) 

There was a joke in those years about a per¬ 
son living in Bucharest who heard that there was 
meat in a store in Braşov, so he hurried to the 
station and he asked for a ticket to Braşov, yet 
he got a ticket only as far as Ploieşti. The ticket 
seller explained that the queue had alreadv 
reached Ploieşti. The protagonists of another 
joke are a young girl. who had just been saved 
from drowning, and her rescuer. The girl wants 
to reward him and the latter asks for one night 
of her life. With great reluctance, she accepts, 
and instantly the man’s face becomes radiant 
and he tells her: You must ([ueue for meat all 
night and my wife comes in the morning and 
takes your place. The point of the joke is obvi- 
ous: the queue as a ineans of survival is more 
important than sex. and if somebody saves your 
life you can pay your debt by saving him from a 
queue. 

A woinan had bought 7-8 bags of chicken 
lieads and claws, for some cats and dogs. Anoth- 
er woinan asked her why she had bought so 
many. The lady felt that the truth would make 
the otliers insult her and she answered with dig- 
nity: “I have guests!” 

A mathematics university professor remem- 
bers that at the greengrocer’s at the corner of 
Edgar Quinet Street and Academy Street, oppo- 
site to the Department of Mathematics Building. 
the greengrocer had put a note above the door: 
“WE HAVE CABBAGE”. Another liand added: 
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“A NEW VICTORY OVER CAPITALISM”. 

A true story. The fallier, a medical doctor 
«ave a caii to his dau«liter, a libiarian: “Polisli 
potatoes were delivered in Dorobanţi Market! 
The airl weighting 48 kilos, bought a 70 kilo 
bag, she got it up on the bus, got it ol! in Piaţa 
Victoriei (Victory Square) and she dragged it 
with lier last powers on Calea Victoriei (the Vic- 
tory Avenue), wliich was a presidential artery, to 
the Institute where she worked. (7) 

lt was November 1989. we had coupons lor 
meat. as everybody had, and iny ground floor 
neighbor came to teii ine that there was beef at 
the food store. Because 1 was onlv one person I 
was entitled to one kilo of meat a inonth. 1 went 
there. it was a cold November sleet. and I waited 
standing in tliat queue for about tliree hours. 
Sincc half past four. until eight o’clock in the 
evening. I managed to get one of the last bags of 
fine beef. I went homc with it. but I felt so angry 
and humiliated, that 1 rninced it immediately, al- 
though I was aware it was very good for steaks. 
And for the next two days 1 fed my cat. and I was 
very happv that she did not fee! humiliated at 
all. From tliat moment. I swore never to queue 
again for anything: I was only one person. I 
could afford to eat vegetables. (I. P., 24) 

I remember why we did not queue for meat. 
because there was a woman who had been in the 
Parhon llospital, and whom my mother had 
taken care of. She worked in a slaughterhouse 
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and she came to us and sold us verv good meat. 
all we needed was monev. She took it out Irom 
the slaughterhouse bv wrapping it round hei 
belly on the skin, underneath her underclothes. 
Much later 1 found out from my mother that 
among other diseases, she had svphilitic heredi- 
ty. (125) 

In earlv 80’s, my cousin was still a neurosur- 
geon at Arsenie. and her husband was unem- 
ployed, because the Mathematics Institute had 
been disbanded. A sick man came to her. and 
wliile she was talking with hiin, she was writing 
something down on a prescription, after she 
wrote his prescription, she gave it to him. and the 
man went away through those long yards. Mean- 
wliile, she saw the prescription on the table and 
she realized that she had given him something 
else; she had given him a list. written on a pre¬ 
scription paper, with all the things she would 
have liked him to bring to her. when he came the 
next tiine. because she did not accept money, yet 
she knew that some good food products could he 
brought from the countryside. (I. P., 37) 

There were some enormous queues for meat. 
with more than one row. I was waiting in line 
until I went nuts. The policeinen who were sup- 
posed to keep the order came to these queues. 
but they were the first to gel into the shops. with 
their empty bags. Their only concern was to fiii 
tliem. (I. C. M., 163) 


$ 
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RADIATOR 

Tlie central lieating was working only two 
liours in the morning and another few during the 
night; the radiator became warrn, almost at the 
same temperature as one’s hand. Our cat, a lovely 
tomcat, reddish and with stripes, and proud as a 
prince, went up the radiator and he stayed there as 
long as he could inliale a breath of warmth. The 
air ol the roonis reinained cold. inducing an am- 
biance ol a slightlv dump dungeon. \\ e gathered in 
tlie same room, probablv looking for the animal 
warmth. The rest of the apartment was slowly 
Ireezing. while we put on two sweaters, one over 
the other, thick booties and no hope. 

It had just been rurnored that at poor Ionescu’s 
apartment, the pipes had hroken. a week before. 
They froze inside his room. What can we expect; it 
was an apartment on the corner. “Why didn’t he 
warrn himself at the cooker?” my poor old mother 
wondered, her soul rest in peace. “Well, in tlieir 
block of flats the cooker had had no gas for a 
wliole week”. 

There was a joke, let us all put our hands on 
our radiators at the same linie, so tlie pipes would- 
i i t freeze. (90) 

RADIO 

'A ou're on Radio Romania...Ceausescu and 
soy beau... (51) 

There were three channels: "Radio Romania 
Current Events”, "Radio Romania Cultural 
Events” and "Romania Youth Radio”. “Radio Ro¬ 
mania Current Events” and "Romania Yourli 
Radio ' had the greatest number of listeners. I lis- 


tened to music. Every day I listened to the broad- 
cast "Melo from three to four”. In the morning I 
listened to a broadcast called "Postbox”. People 
sent letters on different issues on medieine. legis- 
lation. pensions, heritage. trials and were an- 
swered on the radio. In fact. the answers were 
closer to advice. I listened to the morning and 
evening news. 1 knew they lied a lot, that were not 
real. Foreign news was selected so that we sliould- 
n't know what happened abroad and that loreign- 
ers had a good living standard. Internai news said 
the output increased more and inore and Roma- 
nians lead a happy Iile. No robbery, no infraction 
was presented. That is why, many Romanians 
thought that nothing was happening in tlieir the 
countrv. that the coimnunist regime took care of 
thein. 

Broadcasting started at 6 o’clock a.m. with Ro- 
mania’s anthem and ended at midnight in the 
same way. There were Romanian and Russian 
radio sets. \\ e had one. brand "Gloria*. There was 
no equipment brought from the West. Radio was 
not free. It w as a tool of the commuiiists. 

Those who wanted real information listened to 
foreign radio channels that addressed to Romani¬ 
ans. They were "Free Europe”, "Voice of Ameri¬ 
ca” and BBC. They presented tlie real state of af- 
fairs and made us familiar to thein. They were 
prohibited because they presented everything that 
happened overseas. They talked about oppressed 
people. squealers, starvation, lack of lieating etc. 
You could have been sent to jail if you were caught 
listening to one of these channels. We did have a 
squealer in our block and always told my children 
not to teii 1 listened to "Free Europe” wlien they 
went out to play. Tliis is what happened to the 

Martor , MI - 2002. The eighties in Bueharesl 
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radio. You had to listen only to wliat the regiine 
wanted. (F.Z.N., 117) 

RATION 

Oii and sugar suddenly disappeared from 

shops. When they did turn up, there were liuge 

queues. As usual, media would told us tliat we 

were the victims of the smugglers who bought 

goods lrom the inarket and sold them illegally. 
p p j 

The TY programs 44 Reflector sliowed the Tnar- 
mots” who stocked goods and allegedly disorga- 
nized naţional economy. The naive believed that. 
Some of them still do. Rationing settled a month- 
lv amount of oii and sugar. One kilo of oii and one 
kilo and a half of sugar for each meinber of the 
family. We were registered to certain shops, the 
only ones who sold our “ration”. Everyone meant 
food bv “ration”. The dictionaries of that time im- 
posed the idea that “ration” and “rationing” are 
natural social means. Ration was 44 an amount of 
food consumed bv a inan or animal in a fixed pe¬ 
riod of time which contains all the necessary sub- 
stances for the vital funetions of the organism.” 
According to the same dictionary, “to ration’" 
meant. "to suhject certain products (basic ones) to 
a guided consuinption, in accordance with some 
norms previously settled"". Nothing about poverty 
or inefficient government. On the contrary. Ration 
ensured the vital funetions. and consumi ng more 
was considered abnorma! and health damaging. 

To ration did not mean to reduce, but to guide 
rationallv. A sliort while before ration had been in- 
troduced, the poor clerks could still stand in 
([iieues to huy oii during thcir working liours. The 
director of a Research Institute reproached his 
subordinates that they had left their workplaces 
and replied ironically: *4 could liave stood in a 
queue as well”. “"Because the secretary bought you 
oii”, a daring employee answered him. There were 
tuns of draft unrefined râpe oii. Rations did not 
exclude queues. Neighbors practiced a kind of 
barter: oii for sugar. (7) 

W e were registered at different shops and went 
to take our monthly ration. There was a slieer re- 
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striction: for instance, everyone’s oii ration was 

one liter and a half. If you wanted more, you stood 

in a line elsewhere, at the shops that sold without 

restriction. Ration was ration. it did not cost less. 

but the advantage was that we did not stand in a 

queue, for there were normal queues at the shops 

that sold in bulk. Sugar, flour and eggs had also 

been rationed (starting around 1985). (M.C.. 61) 

Lists and cards (a kind of familv file at the food 

shop) were introduced according to the number ol 

family members. That meant each one had the 

right to a packet of butter a month, thirty eggs, a 

liter of oii, a kilo and a half or two of sugar. There 

was a monthly ration. goods were bought only by 

showing vour identity cârd and signing afterwards. 
p j j p p 

The queue spread behind the food shop. 

Rarely could you huy meat. You stood in a 
queue for days and there was nothing left for vou. 
Larger quantities were brought only on the Ist ol 
May or 23rd of August or on ( Tristmas. 

You could huy meat products, but not in big 
quantities. They were made of soy bean, consi¬ 
dered to be healthv. not of Chemicals and colorants 
as today. Pressed ham was made of petroleum. It 
was processed in some tans at Grivitza and turned 
into synthetic ham wrapped in cellophane. Along 
the time, some fat was added in order to hetter re- 
seinble meat. (M. V., 121) 

Meat products were sold on a ration basis, 200 
grams a person. They did not exist in the provin ce. 
Those people only ate fisli, at least those of Piteşti. 
They came from the province to buv them, but no 
one would sell them any. (M. V., 156) 

We used to wake up at 2 o’clock at night and 
wait for the shops to be opened, sitting on the lit- 
tle chairs we brought from borne. If there was 
nothing left, we came back the following dav. We 
hribed the butcher or tipped him to sell vou an 
extra half a kilo. Gypsies were terrible. We came at 
2 o’clock at night and some gypsy stood in the 
queue too, but at dawn twenty gypsies, relatives ol 
that one, turned up. They bought all the meat and 
nothing was left for the others. (M. Y.. 156) 

If you stood in a queue to huy butter. vou were 
not allowed to take more tlian one packet, the 
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same with oii. Sometimes, if you asked for an extra 
kilo you got it, even if it exceeded the ration. I just 
wonder where did they get it from? Orice it was on 
a ration basis. how come you could get extra? 

(M. V.. 156) 

The more vve were, the inore kilos of sugar and 
oii we bought. I remember more hottles of oii 
would break in front of the staircase because of 
the slippery pavement. My mother did not like 
those hottles al alb espec.ially when she had to 
wash tliem for you had to excliange tlietn for full 
ones. (R. D. A., 122) 

Bread was also sold on a cârd basis. Each per- 
son received only half a loaf of bread a day. Au- 
thorities were afraid not to give peasants bread be¬ 
cause they did not liave the riglit to buy bread 
from Bucharest. They were registered at a special 
ce uter in their village and that was the only orie 
place where they could buy it. Rarely were you 
given an extra loaf of bread and, for instance, you 
had to teii tliein you expeeted guests and had notli- 
ing to give thein to eat. (M. V., 156) 

1 worked a 11 day. In the inorning, when 1 woke 
up, my wife told ine: 'Today Fin going to take the 
ration. Give ine money or come to take ine from 
the queue.’* She left with ine, at 6 o’clock in the 
morning, and when 1 came to take her home at 
4 in the afternoon she was still there, in the queue, 
liaving some persons in front. I remember she 
counted the persons in front in order to see whether 
something was left for her too. (R. D. A., 31) 

Orice a month we bought a kilo and a half of 
sugar and one of oii. Then we could also buy pork 
on the cârd basis - 34 lei a packet: a kilo of pork 
and half of beef. They were sold at our district 
storc. Besides, 200 or 300 grams of salami a per- 
son. Everytliing was sold on cârd at a certain mo¬ 
ment. But the fridge was full, not like today. The 
salami got dry in the fridge. 

Files with all streets and people were drawn up. 
Many people did not liave money, so only the ricli 
could afford it. The otlier lamilies bought for 
them. They made jarns and all that... 

Ration started after the tenth day of the month 
and was given every month. There was no delay... 


So you could not say the month in which you 
bought sugar or oii had not come yet. (L. A., 42) 

One kilo of sugar, one liter of oii...and meat 
were rationed. I had the right to a packet of hutter. 
one kilo of meat, including the queue (that is, you 
had to stand in the queue to buy it). You could 
spend half a day there. Orice a month... You had a 
special dav...at food sliops and walking down the 
streets. You went with your ID, were found on the 
list (there was a notebook and your name was 
erased when you took your ration). Salami brand 
Torpedo’ could be found. It was wrapped in pork 
bladder and consisted of meat and lat. A bit 
smoked...It was great! 

Milk was rationed too. Yes, but only if you 
could find it. if there was any left for vou as well... 

(I, A., 162) 

RED 

Briglit red was the color of the party. It was 
part of the banner, slogans and the linen that cov- 
ered the table of the presidium at ineetings. It was 
also part of the names of big factories like '"Grivi- 
ta Roşie’* ('"Red Grivita”), “Otelul roşu” (“Red 
Steel”), “Flamura roşie" (“Red Flag”). Evervthing 
was red. (51) 

REFERENCE 

A reference from your workplace could help 
you to get a bou se, a car or bicycle and even a 
color TV set. You had to prove that you had ex- 
traordinary moral qualities. (111) 

REFERENDUM 

The wliole story was totally absurd. Of course, 
all decişi o ns were taken by Geausescu to bis lik- 
ing. Nobody asked us what we did with our 
money, what we paid and what happened. Sud- 
denly, lie decided the reduction of the fund allo- 
cated to the anny and armament. It should fall 5% 
if al1 the citizens agreed. Then, all of a sudden, a 
referendum was organized. Actually, that was the 
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onlv orie aiter the 1944 Constitution we took part 
in. That was soinething! Tliat was possible too! 
(I.H., 144) 

The referendum was the most terrible memory 
of inass mobilization. It happened between 1985- 
1986. In Noveinber 1985. in late autumn. I was in 
at 7.30 a.in.. 1 had signed all the documents. 7.30. 
(.'an you imagine that? At 6.30 a.m. you had to sign 
^Yes”. “No** was covered with a slieet of paper. 1 
was luckv because Tomson took ine by car for 
otherwise 1 would have fainted in the crowd that 
headed for the precincts. (S. R-B., D. R.-B.. 138) 

REGISTER 

We had a so-called co-operative of signing the 
register. Eacli inorning one of us would sign for all 
the otliers. One day. scatterbrain as I was, 1 forgot 
to sign and I cannot teii you what followed. Even- 
tuallv tliey forgave me. 1 thought tlien to simplify 
my signature. To make it easy to imitate. To this 
day. I sign the same way all the official papers: a 
few straiaht features tliat form my father’s iniţial. 


RELATIVES ABROAI) 

My si ster left legally overseas and married an 
Englislnnan in 1973. I realized that 1 had no 
chance to make a career just because of this. The 
First impact took place when I was a student. Ilav- 
ing good qualifications, I said to rnyself: "Wtiv are 
other students Party meinbers and I am not? I 
want to join tliem”. I.tried to find out from my fa- 
tlier, who was a professor at the same Faculty of 
Architecture, whether I could beeome a Party 
member. He told me I had better wait. I realized it 
was useless to trv. it was a stupid thing. The sec¬ 
und time happened when I found a joh. I wanted 
to work at the designing institute where I work 
now. My fatlier had worked there, knew everyone 
from director to elder architectures. 1 tried to ask 
him and I got the same answer five years running: 
no vacant posts. Meanwhile, ten colleagues from 
the same series of graduates as me (1977-1982) 


were liired. I worked in an industrial architecture 
institute where any promotion was out of the ques- 
tion. 1 "ave birtli to two children. 1 am sure I was 

p 

not liired because 1 had overseas relatives. One 
day I lound out by chance that an ex-eolleague ol 
mine left and therefore. a post was available. Mv 
l’ather went to talk to the director of the institute. 
He liired me after all. because my fatlier popped in 
at the riglit time. 

1 could never visit my sister. I inade numerous 
attempts. I had the institute permission, reached 
the Passport Office on Nicolae lorga Street, re- 
quested audiences and always got a negativi 4 an¬ 
swer. I was told: 4 indeed we cannot understand. 
You are perfectly riglit. vou could travel to visit 
your sister.** But I received a negative answer at 
liome. The most influential people of Security 
from the Passport Office on lorga Street told me to 
trv at the consular department. There I came 
across some refined people of Security: they vvel- 
comed you, smiled at you, talked to you. assured 
you there was no problem and that you ll get the 
permission very soon. But vou onlv received re- 
fusals all the time. 

One could have tried to address to presidency. 
to the state council. I don*t know. In 1987 the in¬ 
stitute did not allow me to leave either. I was told: 
“Wliat’s the lise if Security refused vou so manv 
times? We cannot give vou permission/' 

I think mv constant reliisal was duc to the fa(t 
tliat someone - a colleague I worked with. I cannot 
suspect anyone, but J talked to him everv dav - 
inade somebody else a favor in order to benefit 
from some advantages. Probably he reported to Se¬ 
curity that I wanted to visit my sister and never to 
come back. Somebody must have told this. With 
this statement attached to mv file. the authorities 
could not allow me to leave even ii tliev wanted to. 
I am looking for an explanation. I don’t suspect 
anyone because other people were permitted to 
leave abroad to see their relatives. (A.M.. 140) 

We filed a claim together. As tliings were not 
so clear, we thought that we sliould take advantage 
of this possibilitv too. We received a negative an¬ 
swer again. went together in an audienee and. as 
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she put it. there were some refined gentlemen who 
lold us something we easily inferred from the re- 
lations witli other known persons: “Mavbe you 
should wait.” Something vague but very kindly 
said. Some nice guys because on tbe one baud, we 
were liappy to have got out and on the other, be¬ 
cause we felt we were respected. (A.M., 141) 

The paradox was tliat, unlike otliers. we were 
Jews. belonged to a minority vvhich was not sup- 
posed to run awav by pretending to visit some rel- 
atives. We could file an official emigration claim to 
leave the country. But we were not interested in 
tliis. (A.M., 140) 

For instance, when somebodv bad an aunt in 
America, tliat person's relative from abroad was 
seen to be very happv and envied compared to the 
others. 

W hen înv daughter was little, it was a great joy 
lor her to visit one of her kindergarten’s friends, to 
play together. because he always received sweets 
I rom abroad wrapped so nicely and being so good 
tliat vou felt sorrv to eat them. It was a great joy to 
watch cartoons on tbe video or to play witli a Băr¬ 
bie doll. (M. B., 73) 

RELIGIOUS PRACTICE 

In 1980 I started looking for a church where I 
could ao to attend the religious service on Sun- 
days. 1 visited some district churches: a half asleep, 
shabbv crowd. some old people from the neigli- 
borhood, especiallv women, routine religious Ser¬ 
vices. 1 went to Sf. Elefterie church, downtown. 
tliat looked like a eathedral: on Sundavs. it was 
filled witli elegant people, tbe service was bombast¬ 
ic, loud. Sometimes, tbe service was ended by a 
pious recital: an opera singer from the Romanian 
Opera, from across the Street, artistically sang an 
hvmn or a prayer to the delight of the parishioners 
and priests. 1 went to Antim monastery, who gatli- 
ered simple people, almost rural or from the 
sluins, and some particular people, attracted by tbe 
tranquility of the place or some monk’s faine. 1 
ended at Silvestru church who lived more intense- 
ly thanks to Fatlier Galeriu. Besides the old habit- 
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ual parishioners, the church was attended by 
young church goers or just curious people, irite I- 
lectuals or personalities. 

No law or decree forbid church going during 
tbe communist regime. The lack of religious edu- 
cation in schools, tbe aggressive atheist propagan¬ 
da from the previous decades, the absolute inter- 
diction in the public space led to tbe severe 
decrease of the nuinber of church goers. As a rule. 
the churches were attended by people over 50, 
who had been used to a constant religious practice 
in the family. Young people choose to go to the 
few churches where a more special priest officiat- 
ed. The communist regime did not work in the 
*80s by repressive measures. but by dissuasion and 
suffocation. Self-censure played an important role, 
too. Those who had a more important ideologica! 
or professional position did not attend the church, 
even if, stcalthily or openly, tliey celebrated the tra¬ 
diţional holidays and went to church just for ehris- 
tenings, marriage and death. The majority ol the 
people came to church for Easter and Christmas. 

In the *80s, the churchgoers did not risk mucii: 
tliey felt though and they were perceived as out- 
siders. One did not taIk about one*s religious in- 
terests either at work or at home. Not because of a 
dilfuse fear of possible disagreeable tliings, but be¬ 
cause the topic did not belong either to the public 
space or to the general interest. One Sunday I met 
a good friend of mine at the church. Ile had come 
with his mother to corn memorate a relative. Real- 
izing tliat I was not there on business, he asked ine 
surprised what 1 was doing at the church. To at¬ 
tend tbe religious service as sucii seemed odd to 
him. As in manv otlier regards. communism 
forcibly *4nodernized" the Romanian society. as 
far as the religious behavior was concerned: be¬ 
sides manifesting a tacit respect towards tbe Or- 
thodox tradition and for its wortli as far as our 
identity was concerned, religion had become a pri¬ 
vate business, strictlv personal. There were other 
interpretations of tliis marginality. A lot of church 
goers considered theinselves opponents of the 
communist regime somehow, the defenders of the 
church, although their attitude did not imply a pu- 
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W if ges dure. A priest told the voung people at the 
church one day: “you overcame your fear. You are 
monks living among the crowds”. Monks or not, 
the religious practice vvas half surreptitious (be- 
cause of the regime and witli the acceptance of the 
actors): it was somehow risky if one wished social 
success. One lieard about the risks, the insignifi- 
cant threats, here and tiiere: a teacher vvarned liis 
pupils not to go to church on Easter, because he 
was poins to he there and check and those wlio 
came were to receive a bad school report. 

There were risks for those who created a 
group. Because of the preaching and fatlier 
Galerius presence, Silvestru church was always 
tuli of people; it was a well known church in 
Bucharest. People used to stav in front of the 
church and discuss after the service was over, com- 
menting upon it. change points of view. Fatlier 
Galeriu had connections among the intellectuals. 
In 1987, Sorin Dumitrescu had organized a series 
of dialogues in bis studio witli Fatlier Galeriu, An¬ 
drei Plesu, Gabriel Liiceanu. He Puhlished after 
1990 a book comprising tliese “evening dia¬ 
logues’*. Fatlier Galeriu never made any reference 
to coininunism or the regime in his preaching or 
discussions. But he was a vivid personalitv. witli a 
discourse full of pitii, and all this had contributed 
to the creation of a constant audience at Silvestru, 
if not a group. In 1988. 1 think. one night, some 
“evildoers” came to the priest’s house, beat liiin 
(he was a man in his ’70s), rummaged among his 
papers and books. The habitues of the church im- 
mediatelv found out, came lo ask about Father’s 
health: a kind of guard group was set up in front of 
the house and church. The next day, Fatlier ap- 
peared wearing dark glasses to cover the bruises; 
he only came out of the altar for a little while. But 
he did come out: his gesture was a kind of deinon- 
stration, which everybody understood, as to his 
calm, courage and confidence. It was rnaybe a kind 
of mute resistance? (87) 

REPORT 

If I happened to meet a foreigner on the Street 


who asked ine for some informat ion and tiu* mau 
invited ine to a restaurant and. since I had an 
empty stomach as we all did back then, 1 aecepted, 
the next momiri" when I went to work. I had to re- 

c 

port it all, in written fonii: liow the previous night 
Mr. so and so invited ine to the restaurant sucii 
and sucii, how we discussed the following issues 
between tliis hour and tliat hour; that we sat at the 
table in the riglit corner, etc. 

In 1986-88, I traveled regularly to Berlin. 
There lived a friend of my boss’s who once invited 
ine over and sliowed ine his collection of period 
and modern weapons. When I came home, I filed 
in a report describing everything Fd seen. from his 
Kalashnikoff. to I dont know what American ma- 
chine gun. (I. H.. 48) 

RESHUFFLING 

As unemplovment and dismissals did not exist 
at that time, the budget slasli meant the institu- 
tions reshulfling. In order to “optimize** them. 
people were dismissed. The selection was made ac- 
cording to the staff file. In the ’80s it was had to 
have relatives abroad. You were “dead** if you had 
near relatives overseas. You had no clioice. no mat- 
ter what you did. (111) 

Reshuffling was an important reason for stress 
and worry for all “working people *. That is why a 
lot of poems on tliis issue appeared. (32) 

RESTAURANT 

Restaurants became sad and sometimes empty 
places. Beerwas served until noon when, pretend- 
ing there was nothing left (it was a lie!), the\ 
served only wine, inore expensive. So it was easier 
to carry out the plan of that day. At noon or in the 
evening beer could be drunk illegally as if it were 
the time of the American Prohibition. The waiter 
brought a big tea pot full of beer and served it in 
cups. Everyone knew the trick, but not anybodv 
could enjoyed it. It was reserved for those who 
were known by the waiter (friends, members of the 
underground world or famous artists). 
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Another reason why clients were lorced to 
leave restaurants was the obligation to order food 
once with tlie driuks. Apart from the fact tliat very 
few people could afford to eat in restaurants or to 
stuff anytiine (the rule had to be applied during 
the break between luncii and dinner when you just 
wanted to chat with a friend over a glass of wine), 
restaurants, except for the luxurious ones which 
were extremely expensive, had nothing to offer. If 
the bill of fares was limited and unchanged (pork 
steak, beef steak, forcemeat balls and Oltenian 
sausages), in the *80s the food shortage doininated 
the public houses. “Days without meat 44 appeared, 
replaced bv lrozen oceanic fish. Instead of the or- 
dinary fried potatoes trimming (which was includ¬ 
eri in the price) you had to get used to Vietnamese 
shrimps fried in the unbearable soy beau oii. 

As if it were not enougli. curtains were re- 
inoved from tbe restaurants Windows. AH had a 
double purpose: daylight pervaded the restaurants 
on the one liand, thus reducing electricity con- 
sumption. but. on the other. one could see and 
identifv tliose who wasted their time in restaurants 
instead ol working. 

II we take into account that the last order was 
at 9 p.m. (the last client had to leave at 10 p.in. or 
otherwise the chici was fined). we can understand 
whv restaurants became sad and often empty 
places...(129) 

Fish balls were compulsory. If you ate in a 
restaurant it was compulsory to eat two fish balls 
too. Or you couldn’t drink a beer without eating 
anything. We went to a restaurant and ordered a 
beer and we were told: “Only if you eat”. I said: 
“Fine". What can vou offer us? Coffee. I had to 
take a coffee and a beer. (S.R.-B., D.R.-B., 138) 

Restaurants were places thought to offer spe¬ 
cial food. One late autumn at 44 Cioplea” restaurant 
in Predeal we asked: 44 What can you offer us?” 
“Predeal schnitzel. the house specialty”. 44 Well. 
pn fect. two helpings with fried potatoes.” The 
potatoes were fried. but the schnitzel was ex- 
tremely round. In fact. it was salami. (S.R.-B., 
D.R.-B.', 138) 

“Vraja Marii” (“Sea Magic”) seli-service restau¬ 
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rant at Bucur Obor offered a wide range of spe- 
cialties, from ragout to fish balls, in fact onlv heads 
and bones! The finest food could be found in lux¬ 
urious restaurants where you were not allowed to 
enter. They were reserved for people of Security! 
You could also have access to the basement of In¬ 
tercontinental. to Seif. Food was better there but it 
was 35 lei whereas at “Vraja Marii” it cost 10-15 
lei. (V.C., 150) 

ROMANIAN RAILROAD SYSTEM 

There was almost no change as compared to 
the situation of the previous years. The railroad 
carriages were as dirtv, uncoxnfortable an old-fash- 
ioned. In suminer, these were real drying stoves. 
but in winter. one had to muffle up, not to freeze. 
The toilets were absolutelv impracticable: the 
water was running onlv on the lloor. the toilet 
paper had disappeared for ages. 

The interdiction of smoking and the ever-grow- 
ing prices led to tbe continual emptying of the 
restau ra nt-ca rriages. 

The institution of the “godfather” (ticket in¬ 
spector who receive bribe) is as flourishing as be- 
fore. The only change is that the transaction be¬ 
tween the passengers without a ticket and the 
ticket inspector is on almost openlv. with the lu¬ 
crative complicity of the “over-control”. (In the 
past. money used to be transferred with care, in 
the toilet or in their compartment.). Often. during 
student holidays, in the trains that went to the sea- 
side or to the mountains. the number of “fare 
dodgers” exceeds the one of the passengers who 
actually paid their ticket. (129) 

ROUTE 

The ultimate Comrade was not supposed to see 
unpleasant things Crossing his path when bound 
on one of his tours. So what did you do then? You 
hid churches away from his siglit. and so did you 
newly built houses. My father in law had a house 
in the Domenii neighborhood in Bucharest. The 
house was built in the 1930’s. And lie also had an 
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orchard in the backyard. That was where he start- 
ed building a new liouse in the 1980’s. At some 
point the verv Queen of England was due to visit 
Bucharest. The carefully selected rotite included 
the Turda Street, in iny father-in-law’s neighbor- 
hood. The people at the City Hali and from the 
Party gave my father-in-law orie week to either 
paint the house, even though it was far from fin- 
islied. or to mount a huge front panel to hide the 
liouse beliind it. The house was really not sup- 
posed to he there, and so was another house just a 
eouple of numbers down the same Street, and that 
one actually was liidden behind a huge panel in 
the end. a panel that the owner had to pay for, so 
the ultimate She Comrade would not see it on her 
wav, or route as tliey cal led it. She really did dislike 
new private houses; if she saw one, off it had to go. 
Back in the r 80’s private houses were a ratlier re- 
actionary and subversive notion, hecause everyone 
was supposed to live in a block of flats. 

Wlien somebody really important was on a tour 
of Bucharest, people becarne part of the route; 
eacli of us had their own lamp-post to sticle to. You 
did liave to he there so the pavement would look 
poprdated bv enthusiastic masses. 

The route however had better avoid people 
queuing up for food or anything. For instance the 
never-ceasing queue at Leonida’s had to he liidden 
in the back, or on a gangway. The practice of liid- 
ing queues gained currency in the latter half of the 
1980 s and was expanded to a LI Bucharest neigh- 
horhoods. 

Besides the route had to be marked soinehow, 
so tliev posted blue-eyed boys at eacli and every 
lamp-post along the wav. Hence the true storv that 
happened to the late Driscu, the famous art critic, 
inay he rest in peace. He wanted to go to the 
movies one afternoon. The route included Victoria 
Drive, whicli was tlien swarming witli blue-eyed 
boys , who, in the event of rain, were distributed 
blue raincoats straight off a lorry that drove by 
eacli and every of them. There was one sucii blue- 


eyed boy every ten meters in front of the Muzica 
shop and the sky looked like it was going to rain. 
It was also in front of the Muzica shop that I )riscu 
was supposed to meet his wife. So the famous lom 
came down Victoria drive and started distributing 
raincoats. By accident Driscu was tlirown one ol 
tliose blue raincoats. Scared to deatli he just took 
it but troubles started only afterwards when he got 
stuck with one tliose raincoats not knowing how to 
get rid of it. 1 really couldn’t teii whether be even- 
tually kept it or not. (1. P., 37) 

RUMOR 

1 used to liave tliis “friend who closed anv 
fight we miglit have with a promise to “show ine”! 
He’d send an anonymous note to the Central Com- 
mittee. Witliin 36 hours you were sure to be taken 
out of the house for investigation, you got tortured 
and beaten up. The weaker sort. though innocent. 
would own up to the ''crime”, only to get out of 
diere safe. It never happened to ine, thank (iod. 
but l know a person who was in for it. If, for in¬ 
stance, the rumor reached them that I put a bomb 
in Ceausescu’s house, there was no investigation. 
The relatives were checked, their houses ravaged. 
No investigation. tbev came and busted you. But 
were you to sav something against Ceausescu - 
that was a matter for investigation. Tliey asked for 
references at your work place. If the director, the 
party secretary, the maşter, or engineer spoke well 
of you, the case was dropped. The important tliing 
was for you to get along fine with the bosses at 
work, to do your job well. (0. S., 41) 

During tliose times of fierce poverty. the 
rumor went that at the Budapesta Restaurant thev 
served liuman liver for dinner. (7) 

The rumor was that HE was infused with a 
young child’s blood. so that HE can stay forever 
young, and that SHE batlied in a inotheEs milk to 
keep fresli and “beautiful”. (I.P.) 
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SALARY 

Iii ‘80, ‘81. we lived solely on my salary. I got 
2700. paid the installment for the house, 500 in- 
stallment for the loan of 1200 lei and we still 
could afford to go once a year to the seaside for 
10 or 12 days. We could afford aii this from a 
salary. The truth we did not have a car, there 
weren't other expenses. (1. H., 29) 

The little inoney we had went to pay enor- 
mous prices for food and clothes. There were 
inany jokes about it. For instance. tliey used to 
say that Roinanian women were the sexiest be- 
cause there wasiTt any lingerie on the market. 
(A. Bo.. 47) 

“SCÂNTEIA” NEWSR4PER 

When food was increasingly bard to find and 
less diverşii ied in the shops of Bucharest. the 
partv newspaper “Scânteia” would write texts as 
the following: 

“The buying power- increasingly bigger!” (13 
June 1978) 

“The food supplies for the population will be 
improved. In the future, the focus will be on 
achieving an adequate structure of the alimenta- 
tion, so that it inay meet the population’s raţio¬ 
nal and scientifically grounded needs for food 
and ahmentary hygiene.” (22 September 1979) 

“As to food consumption, the focus will be 
on iinproving the structure and increasing tlie 
quality of the products, ensuring the food sup¬ 
plies for the population by highly nutriţional 
products and diversified inerchandise, by a sub¬ 
stanţial increase of the market of vegetables, 


fruit and fruit products.“ (22 September 1979) 
(72) 

SCHOOL 

At school. tliings had become pretty bad. be- 
cause tliey had eliminated the class repetition 
and soine pupils did not learn aware tliey would 
graduate anyhow. That’s why some bigii school 
graduates did not have a minimum of general 
knowledge or, more seriously, made inistakes 
boţii in speaking and writing. 

School was a political institution. We had to 
introduce in lessons of Roinanian. geography. 
history. biology ideas about the communist poli- 
tics regarding industrv, agriculture, the success 
of the communist societv. 

The li mit of school education had decreased 
from 6 vears and thev had extended compulsory 
education to 10 vears. 

The textbooks were insufficient, printed on 
bad quality paper. Tliey were preserved from 
generation to generation and after 3 or 4 years 
tliey were impossible to use. (0. U., 36) 

We used to go on lot of trips to the theatre, to 
the puppet sliows. 

I remember that I was chosen to go to the 
Children’s Palace just once to “demonstrate”, 
that is to agitate some flags, scarves tliings like 
that in a certain direction, to a certain rhythm: 
the preparation went like this: somebodv would 
say: “now lift, wave all this to the left. now to 
the right, then you can sit down “. The only tliing 
is that 1 stayed too mucii because the doubling 
did not succeed as it should, there wasn’t a syn- 
chronization, without a rehearsal eveiything was 

Martor , VII - 2002. The eighties in Bucharest 
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a iness. Unfortunately, I couldn’t see myself on 
TV, they cut it on ediling, because we didn’t syn- 
chronize. (S. C., 5) 

After finishing the classes, they used to take 
us to see an educaţional film at Mioriţa cinema, 
filins witli the comrade. (I. L, 56) 

I remember that at scliool we had silkworms. 
There was a classroom where we had made a 
creche (that’s what we called it). The worms were 
arranged in groups in an aquariuin. We kept them 
for the silk allegedly, 1 never saw what happened 
to them. we just fed them. They smelled terribly, 
they were kept in a strânge kind of hay. (114) 

One couldn’t talk mucii with the mates about 
political issues: first they made you a “falcon” (in 
kindergarten) tlien a pioneer (at scliool) and then 
at liigh scliool vou had to enter The Communist 
Youth Organization. My younger brother refused 
to become a CYO meinber, but he was threatened 
to be expelled and he had to accept. Since then 
he was controlled and followed (rom a distance 
being considered a problem pupil although he 
had the best results in scliool. (M. C. J., 108) 

SCHOOL ACTIVITIES 

We’ve moved on from breeding rabbits and 
picking herbs from the field, to collecting snails. 
It used to be very nice in Sindrilita, almost like 
having a trip into the fresh air. The nicest thing 
in Sindrilita were the silk worms that could be 
seen everywhere, even in libraries, as there were 
no proper conditions for them, but it was all very 
funny. Tliings changed with Scliool no. 20, 
where they took everything very seriously, as fol- 
lows: hring in 5 kg of paper, or I doiFt know how 
iiiany kg of scrap metal or herbs. Where the hell 
was one to firul herbs in Bucharest? It was hetter 
ii they asked you to hring in liine, as you could 
climb a tree if needed. That is why the branches 
of linie tress were broken in spring; well, at that 
time, 1 don’t think you know, the authorities had 
come up with a brilliant idea, related to the cul- 
tivation of every available strip of land in 
Bucharest, so that was why there was nothina to 
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eat, because you couldn’t grow carrots in the 
rniddle of the road. So the deeper you got. geo- 
graphically speaking, spatially, into Bucharest. 
the inore difficult and gloomier tliings got. the 
more rigid were the relations, depending on 
each person. (A.S., 130). 

SCHOOL FESTIVITY 

They were organized at any possible moment 
in a scliool year: in the beginning of the scliool 
year, at the end of each scliool semester. on the 
l st Mardi, 8 th Mardi. l st June, 25 tJl December 
and of course, at the end of the scliool year. One 
used to recite lofty poems about the country, na- 
tion and the comrade leaders, short “Moralistic” 
plays were set, emphasizing the adequate behav- 
ior of a model pioneer. 

The most important festivity was at the end 
of the year, when they distrihuted the prizes. the 
most wanted being the first prize with laurels. 

Besides these festivities, connected to scliool 
and its events, one also organized festivities for 
the “beloved leader”, “Forum” wliich was part 
of the program “Homage”, “The Song of 
Romania”. These activities wereiFt solely at- 
tended by scliool pupi Îs, but also by workers. 
clerks, soldiers, teachers and students. The rc- 
hearsals were countless, from morniiiH till 
evening, in the parks and stadiuins. A perfect 
balance had to he reached hetween the partici- 
pants’ movements. One made the tricolor from 
the bodies of the children dressed in red. yellow 
and blue t-shirts; slogans were written by bodies: 
“Long live the Partv, comrade Ceausescu. 
Peac.e” etc*. (11) 

In the ’80s the festivities from the first grade, 
the Celebration of the Winter Tree and the ABC 
celebration had become opportunities for dissi- 
dence. Du ring the winter holidays, the festivity 
would he held nearer Christinas, and not around 
the New Year’s Eve. One did not talk about 
Gerila (Frosty), but sang about Santa Claus and 
O, Tannebcium , includiug the lvrics “I would like 
to be like you/ Talk heautiful and faithfid/and 
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wcll doer”. One sang also "Happy New Year”, tlie 
original text "May the Lord give you wliat you 
wisff alter decades of singing "May life give you 
wliat von wish”. 1 remember tiuit at the festivity 
of ABC, thev sang a song “One is the moon, tvvo 
is a pair, five fingers at oue hand, seven days a 
week, nine mărcii tlie marlyrs* day”. My cliildren 
went to a school at 0 perimeter. also attended by 
the cliildren of the Nomenclature. And yet, 
strangely. 1 remember that we. the parents, cast 
secret looks at each other, eyes moist with emo- 
tion and satisfaction. Did we all consider each of 
the uttered words and phrases against the cen- 
sorship. as a personal victory? (125) 

SCIENTIFIC SOCIALISM 

As earlv as in the Manifest of the Communist 
Party. in 1848. the familv was denied its useful- 
ness; the manifest argued for a total change of 
the educaţional system. Lenin’s famous saying 
“Learn. learn and let learn!” determined his suc- 
cessors to focus their attention on education. 
and especially on the tempting perspective of 
shaping a “new nian" 1 through education. 

In the ’80s, the intrusion of the scientific so¬ 
cialism in the gymnasium was achieved in two 
manners. The first was by organizing meetings 
of political briefing, wliose bibliography was the 
newspaper “'Scânteia ’. The second manner was 
the pioneers’ competition. The prizes went to 
tliose who knew the rules of the "National Orga- 
nization of the Pioneers” by heart. Those who 
received these prizes were awarded trips wliose 
programs included boring discourses about the 
socialist doctrine. 

The real presence of the scientific socialism 
manifested itself at universities, the Faculty of 
tlie Technology or the Faculty of History and the 
Faculty of Philosophy; all the students were 
forced to study Marx and material dialectics. 

In the Romanian schools in the ’80s, the 
meetings of political briefing were mainly 
thought as a viable manner to prepare "the new 
man” to deal with a deeply politicized society 
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and secondly as an attempt to familiarize the 
pupil with the "wooden language” and the fabri- 
cated realities, tliis society announced. (11) 

SECURITATE 

Securitate was following us everywhere and 
we, the common people, had to clioose our 
words carefully. 1 had serious trouble because of 
soine words 1 shouldn’t liave said. 

1 was already working, it înv first year as a 
nurse at a cliildren hospital and I had a younger 
sister. The teacher had asked them to write a 
composition about a trip tliey had made two 
weeks before at Poiana Narciselor. She asked 
them to talk about soine other beautiful spot in 
the country where thev had been. 1 tried to lielp 
my sister. I had been to Za rândul Region. I 
wrote about that place, saying that it was "a 
piece of Heaven. blessed by God”. I made a rel- 
erence to an old popular poem: "Our mountains 
are full of gold/but we have to beg from gate to 
gate*”. I also wrote about the poverty 1 had seen 
in Moldavia, near Iaşi (which I knew ipiitc well 
because I had graduated there) where tliere were 
"poor little houses, painted in blue”. I made a 
comparison between the poverty and the beautv 
of that area. On three pages 1 wrote a very beau¬ 
tiful composition. 

I did not know that the teacher was the wife a 
very well known Securitate agent in town. The 
next day I asked my sister if the teacher had liked 
the composition. She answered yes and told ine 
the teacher had kept the notebook to show it to 
other cliildren from other classrooms. I began 
work at 22.30. At 23.10 some gentlemen came 
in. tliey showed their I.D.s and arrested ine. The 
director of the hospital was informed and thev 
brought another colleague to replace ine. 

Tliev did not talk to ine and thev took ine to 
the mostfeared building in town. at Securitate. 1 
entered a room where two gentlemen waited for 
ine; I couldiTt see their faces because of the 
la mp. But in the light I saw my sister’s notebook. 
Then I understood. 
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The interrogation lasted for 4 hours and I 
was forced to give a statement as to wliat I liad 
vvritlen and to declare I regretted those words, 
otherwise I would receive a certificate of 
schizophrenia and would be sacked. I had to de¬ 
clare these things because otherwise I would 
have been uneinployed. I came to the hospital 
after two days. wliile înv colleagues had waited 
for ine impatiently; they knew wliat it meant to 
be picked up by Securitate. 

As a coincidence, the next year I witnessed a 
similar scene when 1 went to the premiere of the 
opera “Tvan the terrible” wliere the resemblance 
between the action of the opera and the pain of 
the Romanians generated a wave of enthusiasin 
in the hali, filling the audience’s eyes witli tears. 
The Securitate was among us; that’s whv that 
was the only perlormance. the show being for- 
bidden afterwards. (A. Bo.. 4) 

Tve been a librarian for 25 years. Tve had 
înv share of probleins. A man came to take a 
book. he brought back the next day. And so on. 
I thought he came for iny sake. he was divorced. 
Then he became strânge. He never came with 
flowers, candies, anything. But he asked ine to 
give him the keys to the library, to come and 
read when I wasn't there. lle asked ine who was 
reading what, wliat I was reading. I had started 
to be afraid. 1 had a cousin who was a Securitate 
agent, too. He, this reader of mine, had told ine 
he was a teacher. One day I told him 1 had a 
cousin, who was a teacher just like him, his 
name was such and sucii. He never came back 
since then. He probably found out about my 
cousin, who was an agent like him, he realized 1 
had understood who he was and what he wanted 
from ine. He wanted to put microphones in the 
library. But he did not come back. He left ine 
alone. If I liadn’t had that cousin who was an 
agent, what would I have done? (A. G. I. 18) 

The Partv and the Securitate were two differ- 
ent things. What the partv knew the Securitate 
had to know as well so the fight was permanent. 
If vou were in a party organization, you, an idiot, 
if anything happened, you were attacked by both 


sides. The Securitate came first, they were the 
lirst to find out, the party had a slower hierar- 
chy, but a more substanţial one. The Securitate 
changed its hierarchy; you knew some of them. 
you did not know others, it was trickv. Some- 
hody inade a mistake, I don t know what he had 
told in our group at the university. The Securi¬ 
tate took me to teii them what this guy had told. 
I had no idea, you know, but immediately some- 
body who became important later inside the 
Party took me aside and asked me what that per- 
son had told. It’s the first time 1 wrote three 
lines that 1 signed with my name. of course. 
They had me write that I didnT know what had 
happened. (S. R.-B, D. R.-B., 137) 

Immediately after the Revolution. I went to 
take my kids who had marţial arts lessons in the 
sport hali of the High scliool Zoia Kosmo- 
demianskaia, the present Central Scliool. 1 had 
got bored and I was talking in the secretary’s Of¬ 
fice to one of the girls from the boarding house. 
She told me that a young officer had come a 
little before the 14^ Congress and gen tiv told 
the children: “children, if you hear anybodv 
speaking about the general secretary or his wife 
or the state of tlie country, write down and come 
to us". (C. V., 7) 

In eacli enterprise there was a Securitate 
agent. As a division cliief I received the periodi- 
cal visits of this officer who expected every time 
to inform on anv employee who had a big 
moutli. 1 had to think up of a lot of tricks so as 
not to teii anything and at the same time to teii 
something. I managed to fool him because that 
officer was not verv sinart. 1 used to teii him that 
it was nothing special, people weren’t concerned 
with the probleins he was interested in (discon- 
tentinent towards the measures of the govern- 
merit, the party). His preoccupation was to ob- 
tain any news that could lill the report he had to 
forward to his superiors. 

There were some tense episodes when a 
friend, who had been a close co-worker in the 
Institute had a conflict with the party leadership. 
He had become an UNESCO official and he 
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came back to Romania holding tliis position. Be- 
cause of some conspiracv between thc Ministry 
ol Foreign Affairs and the Romanian Embassy 
in Paris, he was not allowed to leave the country. 
He was given various positions and favors that 
he did not accept, insisting to keep his position. 
The incident lasted for a few montlis: there were 
interrogations. repeated searches at home, dis- 
cussions at the partv headquarters and at the 
Ministrv of Foreign Affairs: they sent him to the 
construction site at Zimnicea. tliough he had 
worked as a diplomat for years. Things were 
solved hv an intervention of UNESCO at a top 
level. Du ring that time, knowing that 1 was a 
good friend and that I visited liiin the Securitate 
agent of the Institute came and insisted that 1 
should persuade înv friend to accept the sug- 
gested positions. to inake him change his mind 
and more important to report about my discus- 
sions with him. I had to appeal to my ability of 
not saving anything. relying on the not verv 
bright intelligence of the agent. (A. M., 9) 

There was an obsession that people were con¬ 
sta ntlv supervised. Tliis was the greatest obses¬ 
sion. There weren’t anv small obsessions. There 
were worries. so people did not liave obsessions. 
Thev had worries. 1 am telling you. Will 1 find 
potatoes tomorrow at the market? Will 1 get to 
huv meat in the evening when I get home? Will 
I get in time to liave a warm shower? These were 
duiIv worries. To he ohsessed hv tliis was disease. 
The onlv obsession that influenced our mentali- 
tv was that we were aii followed hv Securitate. In 
fact. thats whv they blamed Securitatea after 
*89. Because of that. Those who were guilty and 
had been followed started to shout after *89. The 
most eloquent example is Ticu Dumitrescu. The 
onlv men who was sensible about it was Coposu. 
he kept silent. Yes. he had been to prison, that s 
true, but he was a reliable inan. (I. H., 29) 

SECURITATE AGENT 

1 used to pass everv morning hv Calea Victo¬ 
riei on my way to work. The “hlue eved hoys 
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had their fixed positions. 1 had started to smile 
discretely at a young man that I saw dailv in 
front of the Academy. He smiled back. They 
were agents dressed as civilians. apparently im- 
armed, protecting the "route*. the way the pres- 
idential convoy passed from Bulevardul Pri¬ 
măverii to the Central Committee. They were 
believed to be orphans recruited from orphan- 
ages like the janissaries. totallv devoted to the 
comrade and his ladv. Thev were part ol the 
landscape. One of them came to the iibrarv of 
the Art History Institute and asked "the Gazzi- 
ette”. Invariably. It was the "Gazette of Beaux- 
Arts”. My wife asked for his 1.1). Which one ol 
them. I had many. the bov answered. She asked 
him about his job. Which one of them I had 
many. The Director who was afraid. tolerated 
him. (7) 

I was at School 45 which was on Calea 
Dorobanţilor. It was Ceausescu s way and conse- 
quently, the Street was full of Securitate agents. 
of "blue eyed boys*\ At a certa in point we had 
become friends with the one who stayed at the 
corner of Brazilia Street. We greeted each other, 
smiled and exchanged a few words, never too 
many. After the revolution, when he disappeared 
we were verv disappointed. (160) 

Many times we used to get down at Piaţa \ ic- 
toriei underground station where we saw the 
"blue eved hovs*h the Securitate agents. Thev 
stayed in front of our block. to. You knew them. 
Their jacket was always creased. The well known 
trench, also creased. Because thev slept in their 
cars. Thev staved like that in their cars and 
watched the route. 

At a eertain point. there was a murder at the 
basement of our block. \ miliţia man had been 
shot. It was real iness. They interrogated every- 
body. Who? What? About the inechanics? And 
when they had found a scapegoat, one Stefanescu. 
who was a mechanic. thev came wanting us to 
give a statement that tliis person was not serious; 
înv husband said: "Look. comrades. I am going 
to t(dl vou something. 1 cion t like tliis chap. 
Stefanescu, he*s an ohnoxious mechanic. He is 
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noi likeable. He drinks. We don*t get along verv 
well with him. But l am not going to give a false 
statement because he is suspected of inurder, 
tliis is an aberration. Onlv because he"s obnox- 
ious doesn’t mean that he's a inurderer too‘7 
Those two who had come to us said: let’s go. 
they don’t cooperate. This was the system. They 
fînally found the inurderer. It was a c.olleague of 
the miliţia officer, they had played cards, they 
had begun to figlit and he had killed hiin there 
in the basement. (A. S., 130) 

Who was not afraid of them? Although soine 
of them did not believe in what they were doing, 
but they were paid to do their duty. There were 
soine overzealous people who were not agents. I 
was inore afraid of these overzealous people, 
than of agents; one could talk to the agents, 
soine of them were Ok. The others informed for 
reasons they invented or because they were en- 
vious of you or they wanted a promotion. Most 
of the time they blained you for something un- 
known, they kept their old position. but they 
were promised that the next * 4 good deed” (for 
the good of the party) would be rewarded; they 
were taken advantaged of and the only thing pro- 
moted was envy and advancement at the expense 
of others: there were soine who did all this with- 
out any promise. (M. C. J., 21) 

It was somehow stressing to be afraid to talk 
too much to strangers, even to people one knew, 
because one did not know how they would react. 

No, I have nothing to be scared of now. Until 
'89 you were afraid to talk lest soineone should 
hear you, now you can criticize and speak as 
much as you want, but nobody will hear you. 

(M. C. J.. *96) 

SEP4RATION 

In 79 the divorce between the intellectuals 
and the peasants began, meaning that we were 
not allowed to live at a host, we had to stay in ho- 
tels when we went in the field. Soinebodv tells 
this in a study, motivating why he had cliosen 
Sucevita: because it had a hotel (1. P., 37) 


SEWING MACHINE 

Manual or leg-activated "Singer” machines 
were still preserved in soine liouses. By “Singur” 
I mean all kinds of old sewing machines whose 
brand could not be properly read soinetimes. Be¬ 
tween the ’60s and 70s we were invaded by a 
Roinanian brand of sewing machines, “Rodica*. 
inefficient but satisfactory to home-sewing. In 
the 80s electric Roinanian, GDR (German 
Democrat Republic) and Yugoslavian machines. 
I think, were delivered on the inarket. Most 
woinen knew to sew a sheet, a curta in or to 
patch up clothes. Sometiines the large shops had 
a dress maker who would ineasure you to cut out 
the cloth meters you had just bought. A maşter 
was needed when the machine broke down. I su- 
allv you entered a co-operative soc.ietv like 
“Clothes Progress” and asked soineone to rec- 
ominend you the person in charge ol machine 
repair. They did it on the spot. (111) 

The following story reveals surprising things 
that soinetimes happened with the inasters: 

There is a sliort story about a mau who would 
come to repair our sewing machine. My inother 
was young, she was thirtvish. He came to work 
and, at a certain moment, he asks my inother ii 
she didn’t have a thick book to put it under- 
neath. My motlier gave him a book from a shelf 
at random. It happened to be “The Divine Com- 
edy”. The maşter was puzzled and asked her ii 
she had read it. My motlier answered no. She 
was a bit embarrassed. Then he started to com- 
inent on the book. This was the maşter who re- 
paired the sewing machine. When he left he 
eomforted my inother, saving that she had 
enougli time to learn. (I.N., 94) 

SHOES 

Shoes were difficult to find. Generally. in 
shops there was shortage, but people ordered 
them. They could afford to order a pair of shoes. 
A pair of shoes with a reliable sole. that lasted 
lor 7 years would cost 300 lei. 1 think that Geta 
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still luis the shoes tiuit slie ordered tlien. They 
were of a good quality. (I. H., 29) 

My sister had received a pair of elephant 
leather shoes from a friend in Switzerland. I 
liked them immensely. 1 promised to lose 10 
kilos. if she gave thein to ine. No sooner said 
than done, 1 lost weight and iny sister gave thein 
to ine. 1 wore thein. although they were too tight 
for ine. I generally wore the old shoes of my aunt 
from Greece. They were two sizes bigger, so 1 
filled the tip with cotton. (111) 

During those times. the notion of soling the 
shoes did not exist, the notion of patching the 
shoes did not exist. II they broke, we threw thein 
awav. The buving force was bevond comparison 
during those times. (22) 

“SHOP” 

I entered the “shop” only once. In order to 
leave abroad he who invited you had to pay a 
minimum suin of 50 dollars, after whieh one 
waited. WTien they gave you the passport. they 
gave you the money as well, without the respec¬ 
tive coinmission. Instead of 50 you received 48 
dollars. 1 waited for 3 or 4 years and I did not re- 
ceive the visa so I told the friend who had invit¬ 
ed ine to withdraw his money from Comturist; 
he told me it was so coinplicated and disgusting 
and that 1 could use the money myself. 1 entered 
a “shop** because 1 had to bribe a doctor. So 1 
could see what they had in those “shops”. Jeans. 
whiskey. cigarettes. salami. Alvorada coffee, 
whieh was not so great. but better than Ersatz. 
electricul equipment. 

Others approached foreigners in front of the 
“shops**, paid for the products they wanted to buy 
in lei and entered the shop with them (C. V.. 129) 
It was a song at the Flacara literary circle: 
And you buy corked illusions at the "shop” 
The wound is as large as the sea 
And eighty-year-old people learn how to rock. 
(C. V., 97) 

One could work abroad at different enter- 
prises. Contracts were closed between enterpris- 


es, ministries (The Transport. The Industry. The 
Petrol) with companies abroad to build power 
stations, telephone stations. The directors chose 
those who were sent to work abroad (one had to 
know people here as well) and they, on tlieir re- 
turn. received receipts they that could use in 
“shops”. In order to get money, they sold the 
products they bought in shops for liigher prices. 
(M. A.. 155)* 

SHOPPING BAG 

Any ladv with self-respect carried a shopping 
bag in the sinart little bag she wore at the con- 
cert. Because you never knew what inerchandise 
you could come across on the road. For instance 
we went to the theatre one winter, to Teatrul 
Mic. and bought tinned meat, because they sold 
in a side alley. (S. R-B.. D. R.-B.. 138) 

The bags were washed and then reused. Thev 
were not thrown awav, especially if they were 
Western. (160) 

SHOW 

During the holidays, the theatres “Ion 
Creanga" and "Ţăndărică” ( the puppet shows) 
organized shows for kids in the parks. in Cis- 
migiu, Herăstrău and in the bigger parks in the 
districts. There werent any tickets. anvbody 
could watch anytime. 

For the young people. Florian Pittis orga¬ 
nized shows at Bulandra Theatre. They were 
called “The Poetry of young iriusic”. (“PMT**). 
Besides Pittis. there were other reciting poetry: 
Irina Petrescu, Mariana Buruiana, Marcel Iureş, 
and others. Pittis generally told the story of the 
Beatles, illustrating it with slides and evidently 
with tlieir inusic (recorded) and poetry recited by 
the above inentioned actors. The public was con¬ 
stant. made up of teenagers and young people. 
They came in jeans. trainers, they wore long 
hair. The music, as I said, was recorded. It was 
Romanian inusic as well. for instance, “Iris” 
group. singing “Train with no money** about 
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those travelling by train without a ticket, an atti- 
tude which wasn’t typical of the Coininunist 
Youth Organization. We listened to the song 
“Blowing in the wind” by Bob Dylan, in a trans- 
iation into Romanian. told by the same Pittis. 

The poetry was written by Romulus Vulpescu, 
Adrian Dohotaru, Nichita Stanescu. 

The atmosphere was extraordinary, uneori- 
ventional: von sat right on the floor, on the 
scene, the public sang together, you clapped your 
hands keeping the tact. You felt free. (P. P., 71) 
Sunday Morning, at the Opera, there were 
concerts vvitli fragments of inusic especially cho- 
sen for pupils. The same thing happened at the 
Athenaeum, with lighter pieces, or composed by 
children and young people. I remember 1 saw 
the opera “The little chimney sweeper” by 
Benjamin Britten. It was nice, you felt you were 
getting cultural. (P. P., 71) 

There were shows at the Polyvalent Concert 
Hali. pop music shows. I remember I have been 
to Savov. There were folk music shows, as well. 
AII the singers came to Polyvalent Concert Hali. 
1 rina Loghin. Dolanescu. Laura Lavric, Sofia 
Vicoveanca. (A. V., 174) 

At the music hali. the actresses used to wear 
glass pullovers under the low cut dresses and at 
the Athenaeum, there were concerts where the pu¬ 
blic had to wear winter coats and the piano player 
had an electric boiling ring at his feet. (111) 

SLOGAN 

An important factor of communist propagan¬ 
da. There were severa] sorts of slogans. The uni- 
versal ones, like “May the Romanian-Soviet 
friendship last for eveiT’ or “Long live the Ro¬ 
manian Communist Party!” and the circumstan¬ 
ţial ones: “Glory to August 23 r( ^!” or “Glory to 
May l st !” 

Mucii stock was put in slogans tliat were 
shouted o ut by marching, festive or militating 
erowds. The texts of tliese slogans were not ran- 
dom. they were put down on cârd pieces and 
every group leader got one. The order and tiining 


of the slogans was marked out. too. The group 
leader was also responsible for both the enthusi- 
asm of the shouting comrades and the sound in- 
tensity they produced. Most slogans began with 
words like “long live”, “we wanf or "down with 
(wlien it came to the class enemv). (51) 

SOCIAL PARASITISM 

Parasitism generallv characterized the Roma¬ 
nian economy and society. I pretend to work and 
you pretend to pay me. That \s whv Romanians 
are somehow lazy. That’s how they’ve been edu- 
cated to be for 50 years. Let ine give you an e\- 
ample: the place where 1 worked had an individ¬ 
ual plan - 480 minutes. We had work tasks, 
which had to be done in those 8 hours of work. 
I used to do the job supposed to be done in 480 
minutes in just 2 hours. What did I do with the 
rest of înv time? Well. 1 used to walk. 

During Ceausescu’s time, nobody was al- 
lowed to be unemployed. If they found out tliat 
you did not work, they’d immediatelv employ 
you: working places were coinpulsory. Otherwise 
you did three months of miliţia prison. At the 
miliţia section, they would order you to wash the 
floors of the miliţia all dav long. Thev gave von 
soine beatings as well. People were afraid of not 
working. During those times you were forced to 
work for the benefit of the community. The so¬ 
ciety wouldivt invest in you for nothing so that 
you could do anything you wanted afterwards. 
Did 1 invest in you? Well, after you finished. you 
must start giving back, too. (I. 11.. 29) 

SOYA 

After *85. Ceausescu’s idea to eat rationally 
was leit inore and more intenselv. Everything 
had to be spared and the valuable merchandise 
was exported. The Soya idea appeared in Româ¬ 
nia. Ceausescu had inade some visits to the Ori¬ 
ent. he ligured it out that westerners ate Sova as 
well, that it was healthy, so whv the beli can t we 
eat it too. *TPS" appeared - the protein texture 
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of Sova- a material obtained by the extracted con- 
stituents of Soya and transformed by help of a 
certa in tecbnology into meat, milk, salami. The 
research formulas, the original recipe weren’t 
really obeyed; one probably stole the valuable 
raw materials or the additives; the inarket 
products did not resemble what the Soya 
products look like now. 

For poor people, for the workers on the con- 
struction sites, one had made some sausages who 
tasted iniserably; trying to eat them was like test- 
ing one's w iII. People ate them, anyway. Humans 
liave a great power of adaptation. (114). 

The salami had changed its taste. An oily. 
soft new thing had appeared: Soya. An 
agronomist told me tliat the technical installa- 
tions producing Soya salami are verv expensive 
and therefore nonexistent in Romania. Anyway 
we were a 11 convinced tliat we were eating Soya. 
In the *80s. swallowing the fake salami was no 
glory, but after the Revolution in ’89, a kind of 
solidaritv among the victims was horn. Teii me 
what you eat and I teii von who you are. The Ro- 
manians who had lived in exile, couldn’t accord- 
ing to the popular view participate in the couri- 
try\s reconstruction because they hadn’t suffered 
like us, they hadn’t eaten Soya salami. Thus the 
past humiliation had becoine a hanner, an em- 
blem of the initiating suffering. One took for 
granted tliat a mind fed with Soya had a more re- 
alistic and a clearer judgement than those fed 
with meat. (7) 

SPIRITS 

Besides the Primula liquor, tliere was anotli- 
er one, of a greenish color... Tliere was also the 
Ceres, the whisky surrogate. They made it bere. 
And the Covagin too. The whisky surrogate was 
quite all right, and you could pour it in bottles 
with different lahels, and when someone came 
over, you could smart it and say: 44 WouId you 
care for some Black&White” - u Yes, please”, 
and then “’Would you like to try some Johnny 
Walker too” - “Sure”, and ‘Tins one tastes bet- 
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ter, don’t you tliink?” (S. R.-B., D. R.-B.. 138) 

People drank a lot of counterfeited spirits. 
Booze was made everywhere. in the kitchen. in 
the garase. Smashed Iruit was enough. 1 did some 
tests (professional curiosity, what can I do!): I 
bought. for instance, three kilos of cherries. I 
fouglit for them in the line, then took them borne. 
One kilo and some were good. The rest I hoiled 
right awav. Whoever liked it stronger could make 
it out of crushed plums. they make good brandv. 
And then you used a distiller, tliev sold small 
ones, of 3 or 5 liters. But you could adapt kettles. 
or even test tubes. 

I used to get the Brifcor juice in those greasy 
and absolutely squalid bottles, I tliink they never 
washed them. 

They also sold soda water, the 44 Aurora*' or 
“Lamiita” which tasted like lemon - a sort of lame 
lemonade, one was transparent, the other sort ol 
yellowish. (114) 

They brouglit one sort of spirits to everv 
neighborhood at a time. Everv neighhorhood 
stank of one sort of booze for a whole week. and 
from one neighborhood to another, the smell 
changed. (C. M., 84) 

The vodka we drank was called “Sari iuta’ 
(The Little Sleigh). The plum brandv (“tzuica”) 
was of two sorts: 44 Doua prune (Two Plums), latei* 
called “Ochii lui Dobrin” (Dobrin’s Eyes). he- 
cause Dohrin the goalkeeper had blue eyes and 
tliat was his time of glory at the FC Argeş football 
team; and the 44 0kT’ plum brandv. which was 
more yellow and stronger. Tliere was also a sort of 
wine brandy, which tasted like “tzuica” and had a 
labei with a huncii of grapes. 

The wine was wormwood wine. it cost 5 lei and 
was really made of wormwood or of sawdust - it had 
bitter taste. There was also “NiculiteF - tliat one 
was sweet. There was also refined alcohok which 
you could use for the cherry liqueur. Manv added 
caramel and orange peel. too. (M. V.. 121) 

Everv Sunday, fatlier used to send me to tliat 
restaurant near “Materna” to stand in line for 
beer. It cost 6 lei and 50 hani a bottle and had no 
labei, but it was beer all right. (114) 
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SQUARE 

Our square yard liad a terrace vvilh a few trees, 
19 benches; you could play chess, it was very 
aereeable for the neighborhood. After tho demo- 
litions, first they cut olT the trees, tlien the bench- 
es disappear; the world stopped gathering because 
they couldn’t; the school and the monastery vvere 
left, but the terrace was pulled down by ADP two 
years ago and on the waste land they planted 
some llowers that get wilted. So much about social 
space. (1. P., 37) 

SQUARE FORMATION 

The square formation was assembled every 
morning in front of the school or the higli school. 
Every pupil was supposed to participate in the 
square formation. The esthetical aspect was very 
important. Meaning that the girls were supposed 
to liave their liair bands, their uniforins and their 
long socks, while the boys liad to wear their suits 
and caps. AU the pupils were sorted according to 
their height. The pioneer scarves could not miss 
as well as their administrative numbers, without 
which there was impossible to get into the school. 

At this gathering in the square formation. on 
the one hand. some pupils were criticized, when 
their behavior was not according to the norrns of 
the school, and on the other hand, the most in- 
dustrious pupils were praised. And they were sin- 
gled out as an example to follow. The naţional an- 
tliein was also performed while in the square 
formation. And this occurred every day, but gen¬ 
erativ only the first three stanzas were sung. (11) 

“SRL” 

How many remember what “SRL” meant in 
the *80s? Today, these 3 letters refer to “Limited 
liability company” and you cari see it everywhere. 
Well, SR1 , was short for “The sliort work week”. 
It was granted every last Saturday of the inonth, 
provided that the company had fulfilled its plan. A 
plan, which on paper. was always fulfilled, ac¬ 


cording to the reports (often false) of the emplov- 
ees, approved by the directors who wanted a free 
and paid Saturday. (129) 

STEALING 

Back then 1 used to work in a textile factorv. 1 
must say that quite a lot of tliose products were se- 
cretly delivered to our acquaintances... evervone 
was stealing. The circuit was this: the fiber roii 
(best quality fiber) came in, it was fixed on the 
weaving loom. and the weaving began. When the 
very first rneters of cloth were done, the maşter 
who knew he had to have his share, messed a bit 
with the machine and some oii or something 
splashed up and stained the cloth... The weaver. ol 
course, was not to hlame. But she might have 
wanted a piece of cloth for herself, and asked the 
maşter, “That’s not fair, maşter, what about me? 
So she left some loose portion in the cloth, or 
dropped some shuttle and thus broke several 
threads. When the roii was over (not until other 
similar tliings intervened), she went to the depart- 
ment for qualitv control, wlrere everything that 
had a flaw in it was cut off. And the rest (the good 
part) had to go to liigher levels. The director s rel- 
atives, for instance, could never get tiu 1 stained 
parts, which went to lower employees. Another ol> 
stacle was the guardian at the institution gate, who 
wanted to have his share too. but he was in danger 
of being cauglit by the miliţia. Most of the limes, 
the Controls were superficial, but they also got se- 
rious if the miliţia officer happened to see the 
guardian letting out someone with a mucii inore 

p p 

protruding bellv tlian usual. There were also the 
Windows, you could throw the stuff out of the win- 
dow and recuperate it in the Street.. There was 
also Street selling of “export failures*’... 

Thieving was paramount. II someone worked 
in a bread factory, considerable bread supplies 
would go to himself and his relatives. In the mid 
‘80S, when scarcity grew intolerahle, people strug- 
gled to be employed in companies that produced 
usahle materials, which. 1 repeat, would make Iile 
casier for both the man's family and his acquain- 
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tances. If you were a bread inan, you had to take 
into account your equivalent, tlie inan witli the 
meat. The exchange was mutuaUy profitable. Na- 
turally, all this came to influence the quality of 
products. Resources were limited. and the price 
was eontrolled, lience recuperation for stoleri pro- 
ducts was only possible by modifying the recipes, 
and lessening the normal quantities... The princi¬ 
pie was: if others do it, why shouldn’t I. Any inore 
humane point of view had to cope with this gene- 
ralizing notion that came to reign nationwide. It's 
still with us nowadays. The notion that stea ling is 
actually a virtue. not the result of despair. 1 for oue 
vvill never put up with thieves. (114) 

Dl teii you about clothes stealing. The build- 
ing was separated by a railway and two big fences 
from another factory, where they made tools and 
machines. The boys fixed a catapult on the roof of 
the building, and at niglit they'd hurl whole pack- 
ets of clothes into the yard of the other factorv. 
They put them aside during the day, and the 
guardian wrapped them together at niglit and did 
the catapulting too. You could well get out of the 
macliine factory with a suit in your hands, no one 
said anything, since tliere was no way you could 
steal clothes from a machine factory. 

You could also steal one shirt piece by piece. 
One day you took the front piece, wrapped it 
around vour waist, the next day you took the 
sleeves, tlien a pack of buttons and threads: it 
took you several days to steal a whole shirt, or 
dress. or whatever. (I. II.. 18) 

l would have said I never stole anything, but fi- 
nally I discovered I did. But it wasn’t really steal¬ 
ing... 1 was in the inventory coinmission of our 
lood shop. According to the norms, a damage per- 
centage was stipulated for the salami. 100 kilos 
came in. and 10% was expected to be lost, so 90 
kilos were to be sold and accounted for. But they 
were sold immediately, tliere wasnY much on the 
inarkets anyway, so tliere was no time for any of il 
to be damaged. And we had to do something 
about the extra 10 kilos. The administrator took 9 
and one was for me. It was almost legal. The same 
with the oranges or bananas, the damage percent- 


age was even bigger. And they sold immediately, 
too. We should have taken the left percentage in 
front of a coimnittee and destrov it or throw it in 
the canal. But they were not damaged at all, and 
we took them home. 

The same story with the lard. The administra- 
tors of the meat sliops came and bouglit salt, 10 
kilos of it. Out of 100 kilos of lard they put 10 
aside and salted the rest with the 10 kilos of salt. 
The scales did not betray them. 1 never did this, 
but heard of it. 1 did my stealing. true, but it was 
almost legal. (I. H., 48 and 54) 

“STEAUA” FOOTBALL CLUB, 

BUCHAREST 

My most beautiful memory from the *80s was 
winning the “European Chainpions’ Cup M by 
Steaua, at Seville, a match with the famous FC 
Barcelona, who played at home. 7 May 1986! 
Duckadam and his great performance at the II 
ineters - be kept 4 goals, entered the Book of 
Records. As a reward, they each received a car 
ARO . because of the good will of the person be¬ 
lii nd the team, Valentin Ceausescu. They were re¬ 
ceived by the president Ceausescu and they were 
given the medal Steaua RSR and were declared 
“Emeritus sportsmen”. A reward inadequate to 
the value of the gained title and much inferior to 
the rewards granted by other Western clubs for 
winning sucii a tropliy. Not to mention the money 
the Romanian state and not the club had gained 
after sucii a victory!! (V. C., 26) 

Steaua couldn't have won the Cup if Valentin 
hadn’t involved himself. It could be a thing like 
Nicusor’s dealin^ with the liorses. Why am I 
telling all this? Valentin receives an invitation 
from the Royal family of Greece to take part in a 
sea cruising, by yacht, for two weeks. At the same 
time in Braşov a big bridge competition was about 
to take place. The bridge players had gathered all 
the papers to rnake a foundation and suggested 
Valentin as the president of the federation. He 
had some friends that he had helped to get out of 
the country and they have stayed tliere. they had 
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left for some internaţional bridge competitions in 
Baden, Germany and hadn’t come back. When 
Elena Ceausescu heard that bridge was a cârd 
game she thought that it must be the same thing 
like Nicusor’s cârd gaines and delegated her 
friend Bobii to see what bridge was all about: so 
Bobu came to Braşov. The bridge coinpetition 
usualJy started on Fridays and ended on Sunday 
evenings so people could make preparations lor 
the journey hoine. So Bobii went tliere and asked 
“wliat’s witli all these people bere?” They said it 
was a coinpetition. the date had been settled long 
time before. Bobu was about to faint, in front of 
the “Culture House”, tliere was a big gathering of 
people. They came from all over the country, 
from Hungary, Poland; tliere were mutual com¬ 
petitions one had to attend; tliere were about one 
hundred pairs and Bobu asked, how they came. 
Most of them arranged job assigmnents and tliis 
caused a scandal so they abolished bridge. When 
Valentin came. the whole thing was over, tliere 
was nothing he could do. it was a matter of cârd 
games, and so on. They found a reason. too, they 
said tliose people did not go to work, that money 
was embezzled; a couple of top officials had to go, 
not verv manv. but it was ugly. Bridge was played 
in certa in areas. Mv brother was in Piteşti, otliers 
used to come too and they managed to bring 
bridge aga in in certa in clubs. but in stead of Lo- 
comotiva, they called the club go or scrabble , 
games like tliis. For 4 years bridge was dead. 
Tliere is a difference between the family bridge 
and coinpetition bridge. II one gather in a family, 
it.*s Ok. but it s no big deal, you need conţinuity, 
othenvise there's no catch. It s a inore complex 
game than cliess. When bridge disappeared 
Valentin concentrated on football. Football be- 
caine bis second passion. Bridge is a time killer. 
(C. M.. 142) 

STREET NAMES 

I can’t remember when it was that the Street 
and piaza names were changed, but I realize now 
that generally speaking the proper names of inter- 


war political and cultural personalities were re- 
placed with important dates in the recent (com- 
munist) history, or with poetically flavored words. 
Tliis is a sliort synopsis of the most famous 
changes: 

1. The boulevards were na med after important 
dates (1848. Mardi O 11 ') or by political-ideologica 1 
phrases (The Republic , The Victory of Socialism , 
The Union). The lew proper names that were ac- 
cepted (Magheru , Balcescu or Gheorghe Glieo- 
rghiu-Dej) functioned, 1 believe. as a sort of u off 
the scent” element. 

2. The plazas were renained, too. I couldiTt 
say why. The Philanthropy became May / s/ . the 
Domains became November 7^, etc. 

3. The noinenclature’s residential areas were 
given tliose poetic names 1 mentioned above: The 
Spring Boulevarcl . The Spark House , The Rose 
Boulevard. (125) 

STRUGGLE 

Tliere was a lot of struggling under the com- 
munist regime. Topmost was the “class struggleT 
Tliere were also the “strnggle for the construction 

CC 

of socialism ' and its climactic correlative: the 
“struggle for peace’\ (51) 

STUDENT 

Student Iile in the *80s was not verv mucii dif- 
ferent from the life of the previous years. A polit¬ 
ical control and interference existed tliere as ev- 
ervwhere. For instance at some humanistic 
Faculties like Philosophy. Histoiy, Law, being ac- 
cepted to participate in the entrance examination 
depended upon the contents of the “file". The ex- 
istence of an “unhealthy origin" or a drawbaek in 
one’s file contributed to the impossibilitv of at- 
tending sucii a Faculty. The control of the file. in 
order to check up the origin, was also done in the 
case of entering the ASC ( The Association of 
Communist Students) or the party. Being accept- 
ed as a member of these political organizations 
was crucial for a graduate’s future. 
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At the end of the ’80s, the political involve- 
ment liad become greater in certain universities. 
For instance. at the Art Academy in Bucharest, 
where students were forced to write about a cer¬ 
tain topic for the graduation paper. 

The students who were deeply involved into 
politics. or the so-cailed informers, were favored, 
by receiving half a grade at the finals. The in- 
forniers were recruited from among the students, 
being directly asked ii they accepted or not. Some 
of them were known, some of tliem had confessed 
they were informers, others were disclosed. The 
informers w(‘re paid and at the Art Academy, the 
secretarv did this in front of evervhody in the hali 
of the Faculty, by shouting: “Hey, I brought your 
salaries!” 

The students were not exempt from the fa- 
mous “agricultura! practice”. “We were taken 
there as some strike breakers”, so is the situation 
described when the students were taken to work 
in stead of the peasants. who refused to work be- 
cause the low pa vine nt. One picked potatoes or 
peeled corn, from summer till late autumn. 

Besides the agricultural practices, there was 
the student practice depending upon the profile 
of the university. As a rule, this could be avoided 
ii voii brought various papers proving that the 
practice had been carried out. 

I was a student at the Polytechnics University 
in 1982. It was before the summer holidays, some 
students were gathered at the secretaries’ office, 
whicli was the central point of all activitics. AII 
problems were solved bere, from arranging exams 
to exempting oneself from that agricultural prac¬ 
tice that spoiled more than half of the summer 
holidays. Everybodv tried to speak with the secre- 
tary in order to get an exemption. At a certain 
point comes in a gorgeous girl, a blonde dressed 
in one of the eternal red skirts. We were all baf- 
fled, she passed proudly on. heading for the sec- 
retarv’s office and giving her the papers proving 
that she had carried out that dainned practice. Ev- 
ervtliing seemed all right and the girl was about to 
leave when the secretary, bursting into laughter 
stopped her: “Well, guys, do you know what this 


girl worked as a Steel bender? You wouldnY have 
guessed, would you?” “Well. that was the onlv job 
1 could find!” said the young Steel bender, dis- 
£uised now as a beautiful student. Well, she went 
to the seaside being exempt from practice, while 
we - spent half of the summer on a construction 
site near Ploieşti. 

Student life implied students hostels for those 
from the province. the canteens and the students 
ration cards that were sold every month in order 
to get money. 

The political discussions were part of the stu¬ 
dents’ Iile. One had to be careful though with 
whom one talked and how. If one expressed an at- 
titnde or opinion against the regime. there were 
cases when the students were considered unable 
to continue their studies, being taken to mental 
hospitals. 

A peasant sits on the porcii. He is smoking, 
holding a conversaţional guide English- Romani- 
an in his hand. A guy is passing by and be asks. 
who takes care of the harvest? The peasant an- 
swers coollv, in English, “1 don’t know, maybe the 
students” (111) 

ll was so cold! We had a heater with 19 units, 
whicli was constantly cold. We had to keep two 
electr! cal boi ling rings plugged in. 11 a control 
came, one took the risk of being expelled. At 22 
the liostel closed. Bovs were not allowed in any- 
more. We used to stay later and played cards and 
came down the pipes so they shouldn’t be cauglit. 

Television or cassette player was not allowed 
in the room. There was onlv a colored TY set in 
the club. but there wasnt mucii to watcb. 
(I.C.M., 167) 

STUDENTS’ COMMUNITY CENTER 

The activity of the students’ community center 
“Grigore Preoteasa** was a pretty intense one back 
in the ’80s, maybe even richer than now. The 
most popular were the students’ shows. “orga- 
nized by students, for students”. We used this for¬ 
mula. Music was the inain chapter. There were 
many bands. but they were it was tough to pro- 
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moţe thein, because of the texts, because the cen- 
sorship worked. Maybe it worked a less in the stu- 
dents' community center and in clubs, but when 
one bad to perfonn belore a large audience, there 
were certai n issues with tbe texts. One bad to be 
granted a thousand visas. Mihalea’s group - 
*\8ong" - was among the inost fashionable bands, 
and we us(*d to give concerts with thein. One bad 
to obtain a thousand visas from tbe Culture and 
Al t Coininittee of Bucureşti, l'rom the Association 
of Students" Community Centers, which we de- 
pended upon. We would put together a whole 
notebook. in order to get the right stamps and 
signatures. The texts were read. and on one of the 
pages. there was tradiţional folk song with two 
stanzas with just la-la-la- la-la... Of course we got 
two stamps on that page, because there was no 
problem. Tbe group ^Song" did not sing anv 
u party” song, any eulogistic song addressed to 
chambers 1 and 2. We persuaded comrade Clatici, 
the propaganda secretarv from the Universitv 
Partv Center, who kept telling us that it was im- 
possible that. in a concert, we should not sing any 
song dedicated to the party. We convinced her 
that this was a smaller revue promenade choir, 
and that it would liave been awkward. a real sac¬ 
rilege to sing about the partv in sucii a choir. . 

The texts of the artistic brigades were disas- 
trous! There was a real massacre, but during the 
performance they stuck to tbe iniţial text. Ii there 
was a scandal, it was appeased. For instance, the 
presenter appears announcing: “A gag is coming 
up next. Everybodv expected a joke of some sort, 
and there was this one man, who came with small 
steps with a gag in bis moutli. Soinething else that 
aroused a scandal: the show was kept on a stage 
that bad in the background a portrait of 
Ceausescu. The organizers put the inike, with the 
round part in the moutli of the portrait. Serious 
things were underlined in the show, tliings that 
seemed to be told by tbe character in the portrait. 

The artistic brigades of tbe Academy of Eco¬ 
nomic Studies and the Polytechnic Institute were 
the “worst’, the most incisive of thein. Calin 
Husar, the present owner of the famous 


s 

“Enache’s Dairy / Laptaria lui Enache r and Fiţi 
Ariesanu were part of the AES artistic brigade. In 
general, they einphasized tbe students" problems 
that could be criticized: they critieized t.h(‘ can- 
teen, the hostel, but tliese problems touched upon 
tbe bad economic situation. For instance, they 
said that everything was due to the panel (the elec¬ 
tric light was interrupted because ol the electric 
panel), but in that period Ceausescu s portraits 
were everywhere. 

The clubs were much quieter in tliose davs. 
There was live inusic; various bands came to 
clubs. Music bad to be, checked, as well: I used to 
make linge charts with Romanian songs; we 
should have 10% foreign songs and 90% Romani¬ 
an songs. On paper. In reality, the Copyright was 
sent to thein through the Composers' Union, but 
their songs were never sung. 

The jazz nights were very elevated. They were 
at least onee a month, but we bad periods when 
tliese were held weekly. Jolinny Raducanu and 
Mircea Tiberian could not iniss from such a niglit. 
The artists were not as mercantile as now. 

The nights at the theatre were wonderful too. 
the nights at the “Podul** Theatre, which still 
works, under the guidance of Cătălin Naum. 
Weekly, we had to scud the program of the Cul¬ 
ture House to be approved. After the president of 
the Communist Students* Association signed it. 
we had to go to the Party Students* Center. \\ eek- 
ly, we had to have politic actions; we also had to 
liold politieal education meetings, but there was 
none. We had about two check-up-s, but we said 
that we held thein two hours belore. because peo- 
ple bad concerts in the evening. Nobodv beli(‘\ed 
us. but they would not ehop our head either. We 
played Shakespeare, Becket etc. In the plavbill. it 
appeared as: theatre "night”. As opening - “eulo- 
gy brought to our beloved leader (poetrv)’*. 1 do 
not remember to have ever held this opening, but 
we were always praised for the iniţiative. 
(P. I\. 151) 
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SUBVERSIVE TEXTS 

As to the subversive texts 1 was a meinber of 
two groups: 44 Ars Amatoria”, which I joined later, 
noi from the beginning, and 4i Divertis . in the 
same categoiy. “ 4 Ars Amatoria” was a group that 
wrote satirical texts. for instance 44 100 years at the 
gates of Orient”. It was the lirst group that wrote 
literature, even theatre plays, staged at Cluj. The 
late Radu G. Teposu. George Tara, Iona Buduca 
and loan Grosan, the first violin. were all part of 
the group. Lucian Persa, too. We wrote parodies 
togetlier. 

W e wrote a series of texts, a whole page for a 
newspaper, comprising many subversive things 
during the l niversitv Games in *81. We were at- 
tacked then by the official press. Famous poeins 
were parodied, which angered the official press. 
For instance. a parody of Caragiale. It happened 
on the stadium 23 rcl of August, when Sotomayor 
jumped: the radio station plaved a song of 
Dolanescu bv rnistake. W e wrote about it, think- 
ing how different newspapers could have present- 
ed this piece of news. So attacks came from ev- 
erywhere. W e were protected in a way; the 
University Games were organized under the aus- 
pices of the Union of the Communist Students of 
Romania wliere Nicusor, the dictator’s son, 
plaved an important role. 1 know that Pantelimon 
Gavanescu, a secretary of the Communist Youth 
Organization, came to our newspaper and told us: 
I am reading this and 1 can t help laughing alone. 
I did noi know wlio he was and 1 asked 44 why 
alone”? 

Togetlier witli Divertis, wliom 1 had met dur¬ 
ing a folklore festival, I wrote many things, for in¬ 
stance "the Spleen of Toma Alimos”. a scientific 
paper. People laughed a lot. The punch lines were 
negotiated. The circulation was limited, inostly 
among the students; 1 think humor was consid- 
ered a kind of outlet, or inaybe the system had a 
few more intelligent people. 

Togetlier with Divertis we organized the Sea 
Festivities and Tlw Snow Festivities , wliere we said 
interesting things as wcll. We did not start these 


festivities hv singing the naţional anthem. there 
were not any final telegrams: compared to the of¬ 
ficial shows of the time, ours were like an oasis. 
Sucii fun we made! Neptune was the patron of the 
Sea Festivities, but we brought him at the Snow 
festivities, too. The stories about Neptune’s visit 
to different countries were a direct allusion to 
Ceausescu. We satirized the way the Chinese wait 
waving flowers, sneakers, toilet paper. evervthing 
we bought from China. We said all this right on 
the bea ch. 

We devised a show 44 Good morning, sun!” (it 
was a joke, too) - a live hroadeast of the sunrise- 
during the same Sea Festivities; we arranged a 
kind of setting to reinind ol an official meeting; 
we even brought a presidium table, covered with 
a red cloth. There were very few people on the 
beacli. tliose wlio had not slept; we played tliough. 
We talked like in a meeting. u Now the meteorolo- 
gist bas the floor. then we give the floor to the as- 
tronomer”. We said so many aberrations, at 4 or 5 
of clock in the morning. We wrote various sketcli- 
es. The shows were quite exclusive. Sonic of them 
were forbidden. The texts were given in advance, 
but in manv cases vou did not notice the subver- 
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sive text. I give an example from 44 Grigore 
Preoteasa.” Somebodv savs the electricitv is cut 
off. Somebody answers 44 it can be something 
wrong with the board” looking towards the pic- 
ture of Ceausescu. 

We made fun of the ignorance of the system. I 
personally took this right. I published some 
poeins in Orizont magazine in Timişoara, called 
44 The poeins of pcacc”: 1 had invented all the writ- 
ers. In the beginning. 1 sent some poeins of exis¬ 
tent authors. I looked in some poetrv anthologies 
and 1 found a certain Nikolia Zidarov from bul¬ 
garia, a kind of Bulgarian Blaga and I wrote some¬ 
thing in his stvle. I signed with many 
pseudonyms; I was a teacher at Lugoj and I signed 
with the naine of the higli school administrator 
there, with the naines of the sport teachers. I 
asked them and they accepted to have their 
names printed in Onzont. For instance I used the 
name of the librarian when I 4i translated” from 
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Chinese, Vietnamese, to preserve the same stan¬ 
dard. I was asked where I had found the poems 
and 1 said I had an anthology UNESCO with 
poems dedicated to peace and that I actually trans- 
lated them from French. I reinember that once 1 
translated 3 Chinese poets because there had 
been a visit to China. AII the poets - invented! 
Grosan told ine the poems had appeared at the 
panel in front of the Embassy of China. 1 had read 
a lot of Chinese poetry. I spoke about the “lotus 
flower of peace”. It was a very simple thing to do. 
People were ignorant and you could make fun of 
that. 

I wrote some poems and I signed them with 
Cassius Clay’s narne, the poems being all invented 
hv ine. Tliey were published in the Almanac of 
"Romania Literara * in 1984, with a foreword 
written bv ine. I «ave the narne of the nonexistent 
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volume, the narne of the nonexistent publishing 
horise and a launching date that was obviously as 
un real. It was called “Black Power”, but I had no 
idea then that the concept “black power” reallv 
existed. that it was a kind of movement. The jour- 
nalists from “Romania Literara” rang to Paul 
Ochialbi who was into boxing and asked him "Lis- 
ten. bas Cassius Clay really written poetry?” He 
had written indeed. I always started from the 
truth. He had written poetry, but something in 
the style “I am going to beat the crap out of vou. 
Joe Fraser!”; 1 wrote some poems that were so in- 
teresting that Gheorghe Tomozei, poor him. 
wrote a page in Flacara to analyze the poems. Cris¬ 
tian Topescu read one ol the poems at the radio 
show “We ariswer our listeners”. This was the 
best! 

Then I published in “Cara6nsi//”, a supple- 
ment issued by Stelian Tanase, some inventions. I 
had a prophesy, 1 said ‘"Michael Jackson will sing 
in Romania, at Victoria Hali of Tanase Theatre, 
and he will he accompanied bv Savoyd I wrote it 
as a joke. Years later, Michael Jackson did come 
to Romania. He had a press conference there. 

I had a column, “Parallel worlds”, that’s wliat 
it was called, where I made up miscellaneous facts 
from all over the world; for instance a shepherd 


woke up speaking foreign languages. Everything 
was all right until I wrote that in an Australian 

o 

liarbor - 1 was quoting from a nonexistent news- 
paper, a ship had come back from the Bermuda 
Triangle, a ship that had disappeared 100 years 
before, with the sailors alive, but mute. V hat hap- 
pened next: the propaganda secretary was 
Constantin Olteanu and a nephew of bis. interest- 
ed in UFOs read this. Constantin Olteanu asked 
the censor, Dumitru Avram (who is now in the ad- 
ministration board at the Radio- the right man at 
the right place), and asked about the newspaper 
where I had taken that piece of news from. He 
called Dinu Marin, the chief editor, who said it 
was all a joke. He said then: Stop doing this, and 
the column “Parallel worlds” was forbidden. 

1 kept a column of correspondence, wliich I 
had taken over from Traian Ungureanu, who had 
emigrated. I made all kinds of coinpetitions that 
were outside the system. I had a rhyme competi- 
tion. It was a conflict between Dina mo and 
Steaua. I wanted to make a distich but the seeond 
verse was cut. A competition was made for this 
seeond verse. Let's find some rhvmes. There hun- 
dreds of suggestions came. The readers under- 
stood it was a challenge, in a sort of complicitv. 
This column was eliminated two weeks before the 
Rivolution. 

I want to teii vou about the difference between 
the stupid and the dever. Comrade Otilian 
Neagoe who is a prefect of Braşov now. I le was a 
chief editor at our magazine and came with the 
proofs from the party and used to teii “God, tliey 
missed verv inuch. these guys!” He cut wliat they 
had missed. 

The shows with Divertis were many, but wliat 
counted was the show after the show, our own 
shows. I imitated Ceausescu during those times. 
in a sinall circle. Everybody came with a friend “I 
guarantee for” At a certain point, there were Ivan 
Patzaichin, Ovidiu Iuliu Moldovan, Topescu. 
After the show, we used to gather. Our parties did 
not have music, dances. Tliey were shows. linpro- 
visations one hundred per cent. For instance: the 
patriarch of Romania had just died so we came 
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up with the idea, i4 let’s give Ceausescu this posi- 
tion”! He’s a supreme leader, a patriarch. And we 
made a show on this topic, I played Ceausescu 
and everything was broadcast during the TV - ves- 
pers. A group of inonks made up of mates from 
Divertis told slogans. There are some brilliant slo- 
gans: “Scornicesti. Scornicesti / You are our Beth- 
lehem!, We convert more atlieists/ By working in 
the 3 rd shift! / Near bridges and canals/ we build 
eathedrals, / On the crossroad, near the troita. 
Ceausescu up on the cross”. 

I wonder now. 1 have done this many times 
and I don’t have a file at the National Commis- 
sion for the Study of the Securitate Archives! I 
wonder what was the actual joh of the Securitate? 

Another one: the working visit of Ceausescu to 
Bellu Graveyard. The final greeting was (1 inimic 
Ceausescu) “in the fight between the hospitals 
and graveyards inake sure you come first! These 
were samizdat shows. 

We made a video tape at Buşteni in 1984 
when we parodied the program of the naţional 
television. together with Divertis. We had recitals 

o 

with patriotic poeins, choirs, working people from 
cities and \ illages. The tape still exists somewhere. 
We made another one at Izvorul Mureşului. Com- 
rade Gheorghe came from the central organiza- 
tion and everybodv was gathered. A meeting. We 
made press conferences where I played 
Ceausescu. We did “the festivity of closing the 
canal Danube-The Black Sea”, “the funeral of 
Elena Ceausescu *. After her death, Ceausescu de- 
cides tliat three actresses from the National The- 
atre slia 11 carry her name, according to the absurd 
order of those times. After the shows, we used to 
ineet in a room, at the villas in Costinesti. In 
somebodv s room, taking care tliat the neighbor 
room is occupied by us, too. We stayed in blocks. 
4 or 5. Divertis had 12 members, plus friends, 
wives, cousins, sisters and brothers. And the 
friends abroad! At the show with Ceausescu as a 
patriarch (wait, there was another slogan 
“Ceausescu-God/ YouTl always be a patriarch!”) 
50 people came. 

At Izvorul Mureşului we made patriotic shows, 
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with “historv is not written, but dictated under 
our eyes”. I remember one line: “Mihai. Cuza. 
again Mihai, again Cuza”. Thats when von were 
not allowed to say the name of the King Mihai. 
Nor tliat of Cuza. 

It was a kind of official show, at Tei. Not a 
very official show. but a meeting with the group 
Divertis. Semi-offieial. We were afraid in the be- 
ginning, but we saw tliat nothing happened. Just 
orice a guy (...). After Stelian Motiu had got realIv 
wild, he asked me to imitate Ceausescu. There 
were people I did not know. One of them took me 
aside and told me “Take care about the audience! 
I wanted to make a joke and to caii you at the 
State Council, but I won’t because you would have 
freaked out”. And tliat was all. Tliey came orice to 
ask for a tape at Costinesti, after the festivities 
were over. But it was not to be found. evidently. 

(P.P., 99 a) 

SUNDAY 

Bucharest was beautiful tlien -1 used to wali¬ 
der in Cisinigiu Park on Sunday. In the morning 
we came from work. 20 persons in a truck. 1 
worked near Bucharest. When we reached the 
city, the truck would drive on the hard pavement 
making mv brains jolt. 

On Sunday we used to go to the movies and in 
the evenings we would fall asleep at 10 because 
the TV didn’t work. anyway. One of its lamps had 
hurnt. On Sunday we would eat our Sunday 
lunch, ending up in drinking. (A. G. I. 45) 

Working Sundays were a pleasure to me. As a 
teacher I came to school around 8.30 or 9. the pi- 
oneers were already there, waiting with cleaning 
equipment: rakes, lioes, rows, baskets. The first 
attack was upon the yard of the school divided 
into sectors for each pioneer group. After tliat (it 
lasted for about an bour), we used to spread to the 
externai sectors around the schoois to clean the 
verdure spots around the blocks where the inliab- 
itants were looking smilinglv at us because we did 
tlieir job. Alter the Revolution tliey came to the 
school asking if we wouldn't come again with the 
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children. After lunch we would go lioine merrily, 
hoping to wolf down a steak bought by mv father 
in law vvho used to queue. (G. S., 146) 

The working Sunday ended a working week 
for “The flourishing and development blah-blah” 
After working overtiine during the week (in order 
to fulfil the plan in record time), we had the “plea- 
sure” to work on Sundays to fulfil the plan for the 
“exports”. Recreaţional and relaxing, wouldrrt 
vou say so? (G. S., 59) 

SUPPLIES 

There was a time in wliich you couldn’t find 
napkins, toilet paper, toothpicks, detergent, paint. 

(M. C. J., 96) 

I didn’t have many of those problems. I used 
to fix TV sets and radios, and when I needed 
something I would caii my friends working in 
butcheries and food Stores. 1 would fix their de- 
vices and they would supply ine with whatever 1 
needed, for a cost, but it was still easier. 

(C. M, 27) 

Meat was rationed in Bucharest in 4 87. In 
Braşov it was also the bread that was rationed. As 
far as I reinember, each fainily was allowed to buy 
two kg of meat per month. If you didn’t buy your 
ration in time, you were allowed to buy 4 kilos 
later. However, in order to buy that meat, you had 
to stand in never-ending queues. I used to live, 
just like now, in the center of the town, opposite 
to the shop Unic, which had a corridor in the 
back, wlicre tliings were sold, because you were 
not supposed to have a queue in sight, in broad 
boulevard. The shop management was threatened 
to be fired and the shop closed il any body sus- 
pected the existence of a queue. Nothing had to 
be seen. That was their order. To be able to spend 
all those liours in a queue, I bought a small chair, 
like they use on trips; I was surprised to see writ- 
er Paul Angliei standing in a queue in front of me 
once. saving that he didn’t normally like to stand 
in a queue, but that he had guests from Switzer- 
land, and had to buy some food for them. Malvina 
Ursianu, bis wife, had serit him to buy the meat 


ration. There were many sucii stories.... Once 1 
met the great Tudor Vornicu in a queue: he was 
an extraordinary man; we were in front of him 
once in a queue and my husband told him to 
move forward, but Tudor Vornicu, although a per- 
sonality at that time, refused to do that. 
(A. S., 130) 

The big problem was the basic food, that is 
meat, oii, sugar and eggs. I was having terrible 
nightmares at that time; I had the impression 1 
see stands full of meat, but by the time I reached 
them, the meat had been sold. Another dream 
was about piles of egg boxes that disappeared by 
the time I entered the shop. 1 had an obsession 
about getting supplies. One time I let myself be 
cheated willingly, hoping that it might not be a 
cheat after all. In ‘87 or ’88 somebodv rang the 
doorbell; “teacher, he said.. I don’t know how he 
got my naine, I can get you some food, Sibiu sala- 
mi, this and that”. 44 How come you know me?” I 
asked him. “ 4 From Mrs. Magda”. 44 Which Mrs. 
Magda?” He was confused for a moment and 1 re- 
alized that something was wrong. However, he 
had called me 44 teacher”, so who knows, I said to 
myself. He said I should give him some money 
and he would get me wliat I needed. I told him I 
would go with him. He said he was working at the 
Intercontinental Hotel and had some connections. 
1 was aware that something was wrong. When we 
reached the Intercontinental, he told me to give 
him the money and he would go fetch the food. I 
insisted to go with him. He didn’t agree, as he was 
afraid his boss might see him. I gave him some 
money but I never saw him again. Things were so 
bad, that you got into situations like that hoping 
that you would get some food. (A. S., 130) 

Getting supplies was the inost difficult. espe- 
cially after 1983. That is when it all started. 

We first saw the block of flats on paper. We 
liked it, so we went to see it, we saw another iden- 
tical apartment, we liked that one, too. We decid- 
ed to take an apartment on the top floor. so that 
there we wouldn’t have to worry about the noise. 
Those were the criteria: the fact that it was on the 
top floor and that we liked the apartment. Let 
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alone that there was notliing around the block, 
only tress and grass, as the other block hâdul 
been built yet. Then tliere was another important 
reason, tbe fact that tbe market place was witbin 
walking distance. There was a time wlien I would 
cross the market place to get home, as the tram 
and the trolley only circulated on Militari. 
Wliether 1 wanted or not. I had to cross the mar¬ 
ket place to get home; actually you could find any- 
tbing there. I reinember wlien my mother used to 
drop bv. she would say: I didiTt find anytbing for 
tbe house, so I got you two chickens. Which 
ineans that you could find a thing or two to buy. 
So that was it, tliose were the basic criteria. 

Well, but starting in 1983. tbings changed. 
Why? In 1982. at tbe 12^ party congress. it was 
decided that Romania was going to pay its foreign 
debt. which amounted at that time at soine 7 bil- 
lion dollars. Wlien they started to pay the debt, 
tliey also started to turn the squeeze on. Anyway, 
the reports coi ning from agriculture, animal hus- 
bandry, therefore any field related to food, were 
always false. Tliose linge figures were fake. There 
was even a joke that circulated at that time. There 
was tliis guy Vasile, wbose sow gave birtli to 11 
babv pigs. Wlien Ceausescu heard about it, he 
said: very well, then ten go to domestic consump- 
tion, and orie to export. Actually, the sow had only 
given birtb to one piglet. which had to be export- 
ed. That was how tliings stood back then. Howev- 
er. you c.ouldn’t actually say that people suffered 
from deprivation, as it was 3 years later. in ’85-'86 
that food was rationed. Everybody had ration 
cards. Like it or not, we always had 5 kilos of 
sugar, rice, flour and oii. That was a lot. Some- 
times we would even liave deposits of 12-14 bot- 
tles of oii, because you couldn’t possibly use it all. 

People would barter. I gave 5 kilos of sugar for 
10 kilos of cherries. Or, other tiiries, 10 kilos of 
cherries for 5 kilos of sugar. 

The situation was really bad wlien it came to 
bread. 

In the beginning, before understanding what 
the ration cards were all about. people would bus- 
tle and jostle in front of bread factories. But then 
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later, everything was scheduled, eertain block 
came one day. Each block of flats had its own 
food storc. Ours was right here in the back. 1 
would only go when I knew it was my turn. and 1 
didn’t need to stand in a queue. But it wasn’t nor¬ 
mal to liave to buy everytbing at once. It hap- 
pened once a month, but 5 kilos of sugar once a 
month is quite a large quantitv, we didn’t know 
where to stock it anymore, we used 15-kg jars. 

Only tliose who lived in town were allowed to 
buy in tliose food Stores. Tliose who were passing 
through, or were working on a temporary basis 
could buy notliing in Bucharest, because every 
purchase was made based on tbe ID cârd. includ- 
ing meat or cold meats. 

There was another place where we could bu\ 
food, the factory’s store, somewhere on the Tei 
Blvd. That was quite a good sliop. We did some ol 
the shopping there, together witli 100 other peo¬ 
ple who were assigned to that sliop. The same 
goods that were sold to tliese 100 people was also 
sold on the sliop front to the whole population. 
Exactly the same goods. So, there were another 
1.000 people at least that used to sliop in the 
same place. But soine people were not happy at all 
witli the situation, that is with the fact that were 
another 100 people who shopped in Their* shop. 
and made quite a lot of noise about it; so we were 
assigned to another store. but the 1.000-15.000 
didn’t accomplish mush with tliis because tbe 
shop started to be poorly supplied. That was sucii 
a stupid inove. Instead of being content with the 
fact that you could find something, anvtbing, and 
for a good price...not to mention that we were 
used to all the had food that you could find on the 
market at that time; 1 remember once buying a 2 
kg packet of Prague ham for Irina. 1 started to 
slice it when Irina came in; we had already bought 
soya beau ham. Irina looked at the ham I bought 
and said: you eat tliis! I want the good one. the 
one with soya.’ (1. H., 29) 

SUPPLIES CAR 

Using vour own car to lay market goods in 
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your stock is a normal thing. But to cover 20 or 
30 kiloineters for that is a bit.... 

Potatoes were aniong the rare basic goods in 
Bucharest during the '80s. Tbe state shops, 
'"Aprozar’' (Greengrocery) eitlier had einpty 
shelves or sold (now and then tbere were liuge 
([ueues) some egg-like nipped potatoes or, on the 
contrary, with tubers and covered in soil. In a nut- 
shell, impossible to be ea ten. That is why. as soon 
as autumn came, I drew up a list of all my friends 
who wished to eat fried potatoes all winter round 
(gastronomic imagination had to comply with 
tbose times) and drove my Trabant to Targoviste. 
Starting with Tartaresti. the peasants displaved a 
basin full of potatoes in every village and waited 
for people of Bucharest to come. You could buv 
wbole sacks, choosing your favorite species 
(white. pink or mixed) for a sum that was a bit 
larger tlian that settled by state greengroceries. 
T he bad thing was you had to give up a part of the 
monthly petrol share and provide inore money all 
of a sudden, according to the quantity you wanted 
to buy. 

The petrol shortage made peasants come very 
rarely to tbe market, not only with potatoes, but 
also with otlier vegetables, greens or fruit. In- 
stead. some markets appeared '"in situ”. Every 
two weeks (according to the traffic regulations, be- 
cause 1 bad an odd registration number) 1 went to 
Adunaţii Copaceni, on the bank of the Argeş 
river, where vou came across a crowd of cars with 
Bucharest registration numbers. Greens and fresh 
fruit. flowers, eggs and otlier “rarities” made you 
spend at ease and fiii your bags. The laws of the 
market econoiny liave become funcţional ever 
since then: a great demand and prices according- 
lv. People did everything to buy a decent straw- 
berry! (129) 

SURROGATES 

You couldn’t find anything in those times. We 
got to tbe point where my wife would send me to 
an acquaintance of ours who had a liirie tree in 
her garden and l’d pick up lime leaves. Do you 


know what for? Sarmale. We made tlieiri of 
ininced salami and instead of vine leaves to roii it 
in my wife used lime leaves. 

I’d sometimes crave for one thing or other. 
and one day told my wife I’d give anything for 
some roe. That was a inanner of speaking, for 
tbere was no way one could find any. The next 
day when I came borne from work, I washed înv 
hands and sat for dinner. My wife then took out 
of the fridge one big bowl full of roe. I gave her a 
stupid stare and asked how on eartli she could lav 
hands on it, on so much of it. Just shut up and 
eat, she said, III tel! you aftenvards. So I ate. It 
was definitely roe. I gulped it up, as much as f 
could, it was quite a treat you’d not even dream 
of, and when 1 was done, I asked her, where did 
you get these? Well, she said. it’s not realJv roe. 
How do you inean? My wife had prepared roe out 
of beans and onion and 1 don’t know what else. 
They could make anything from anything. When 
it came to food, there was no end to crazy impro- 
visation. (C. M., 27) 

SWEETS 

Tbere was this ice cream with water in it. in a 
sinall cornet, with lots of ice. you kept wondering 
what flavor does it liave? What was that called, the 
one with a shadow of chocolate on it? Oh. yes, it 
was the ice-cream Spor, the ice-cream Polar: the 
coolest one was the ice-cream Doina, who had a 
chocolate icing. When they were bringing the ice 
cream Doina, like a butter package, all the kids 
would queue for ice cream or for waffles. 1 can 
still remember the native chewina suin, Gumela. 
God liave mercv upon us. it was really soinething. 
Tliere was a gypsy woman selling chewing gum in 
front of the school before ’90 and some lousy lollv 
pops that my mum wouldn’t allow me to buy, 
candy whicli tasted terribly bad, as ii’ they were 
made out of pee. They were made on toothpicks 
and I can still remember the hideous shapes. 
(114) 
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TAILORING 

The “carrier’" of the dressmakers, who came 
to work at tlie clients* houses ended. around the 
70’s. This practice disappeared as soon as the 
hourgeois way of Iile faded away. The block 
apartments could hardly allot room enough to 
the sewing machine, besides this type of dress- 
inakers beeaine old and younger ones had not 
been trained. As a result, the women who knew 
to sew had some clients who came to their hoine. 
They worked without a working permit, and. 
therefore. with the fear that anv neighbor could 
inform the financial department. The tailors and 
the dressmakers that worked at a craftsman’s co¬ 
operative. inserted some private clothes orders 
among the clothes sewn officially. 

The fashion of those davs and the designs 
that were promoted by foreign inagazines 
C'Burda”) favored a tailoring that was available 
to anybody. A few lessons from a well-trained 
person or a course of initiation in tailoring at the 
Cultural Center turned a deft woman into a 
dressmaker. Besides clumsiness. women had to 
overcoine the lacks on the open market: no nee- 
dles for the sewing machine, no fine thread, zip- 
pers or elastic. Wlien they found tliem, they 
bought mucii more tlian they needed. They 
stockpiled tliem. 

Analyzing objectively the situation of the fab- 
rics sold in the Stores, we must admit that tliere 
was a great diversity of fabrics and natural fibers: 
wool, cotton, linen, silk were abundant. One 
kept searching among aii sorts of had taste pat- 
terns until o ne found what one wanted. The 
shopping was based not on choice but on lucky 


“discovery”. The best appreciated were the fab¬ 
rics one could not find in the shops: velvet. lace. 
lurex (a shinv fabric). For verv liigh prices. they 
were available in shops with consignment of 
goods where those who received different ohjects 
from the West might have sold tliem. Anybody 
sewed for anybody. 1 and some of înv friends, 
whose names, if mentioned, would cause sensa- 
tion, we sew tens of dresses for the Fine Arts 
Shop. My wedding dresses reached the highest 
price at the store on M a ghem Boulevard. 1 used 
kitchen linen towels (that cost 6 and 11 lei a 
piece). a verv cheap cotton material which was 
used to make male drawers. I added kilos of lace 
and kilometers of silk fibers. Beeause I never 
succeeded to sew with a thiinble, my philologist 
fingers had deep wounds. I must add. for those 
that can understand the absurdity of the situa¬ 
tion that 1 continued my "haute couture carrier 
without having a simple tape measurer. chalk or 
pins in the house. (111) 

Tliere were all sorts of tailors, who worked at 
borne, without any work permit, of course, be¬ 
sides the legal work they carried out openly in 
the workshops. This was done on their own risk, 
beeause if they had been caught they would have 
been forced to pay a very liigh fine - the equiva- 
lent of 3-4 salaries at the time. and all tiu* troods 

p 

they had used would have been confiscated (fab¬ 
rics, sewing machines, etc.). People generally 
knew that this person did this and the other did 
that, but all this was not supposed to reach the 
higher levels, and people were aware of that. I 
worked like this too. I fixed bis car and he sewed 
me a suit. The man worked at APACA. but he 
also worked at borne, without any working per- 
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mit. He inanaged to gel some fabric and he cut it 
out for ine. But since he dirl not have the neces- 
sary equipinent at borne, he finished it at work, 
with those inachines. When he made the second 
suit from an Austrian fabric, tbey had at APACA, 
be cut it out tliere, sewed it and in order to take 
it out from tbe factory, he put it on and that was 
liow he managed to get away with it. (O.S., 41) 

TAXIS (UNLICENSED) 

Because tliere were not enougli autborized 
taxis in Bucharest, and night buses had been 
done away with (the same bloody petrol shortage 
for economical reasons) those who went out for 
dinner and left the restaurants late at night (be- 
fore curfews were put in place for restaurants to 
dose at 10) experienced major difficulty getting 
back borne. Luckily enough, before long the so 
called "biznis (i.e. business) car” started inusli- 
rooming; wliat that meant was that people used 
their private cars like taxis. The whole tbing 
rather simple: a client was trying to flagging 
down a car. and a driver lurking nearby, just 
waiting for the opportunity stopped and took 
Iiim on. You told tbe driver tbe address. haggled 
the fee a little bit and everyone was liappv. The 
late-night diner got back borne safely and the car 
driver added something to Ins revenue, without 
paying taxes. AII of those improvised taxi drivers 
could make in one night alone at peak liours (be- 
tween 23.00 and 02.00 ) as mucii as 1000 lei, at 
a time when tbe average pay ranged between 
2000 and 2500 lei a montli. 

In 1984 1 decided to use înv car for tbis pur- 
pose. despite the disadvantage that most poten¬ 
ţial clients would prefer a Dacia to my poor Tra- 
bant that only had two doors and 4 seats, 
includ ing tbe driver s. Besides, I suffered from 
tbe "Trabant driver 1 s complex” which prevent- 
ed ine from charginH too much. 

So one night 1 parked my car in front of the 
Central Station in Bucharest and waited. Two 
“clients** - a very fat one and an African one - 
jumped on ine at the same time. 1 got greedy and 


proposed to serve them both in turn. Prompted 
by my deeplv seated sense of naţional hospitality 
I offered to take tbe foreigner first to bis desti- 
nation. On tbe way it dawned on ine that tliere 
was something fishy about tbe Bomanian pas- 
senger, because he kept pestering mo about 
breaching traffic rules, which in full honestv I 
did, given tbe streets were desert. When we ar- 
rived at tbe Student Dorm in the Regie Campus, 
where the African was getting off. he gave me a 
10 lei note, which was ludicrously little. I had a 
inoment’s inspiration to refuse it, arguing that 1 
had only done it for humanitarian reasons...My 
argument didn’t seem to be very convincing, so 
the Romanian guy produced a police I.D. cârd 
(he was a police officer no less) and ordered me 
to drive to tbe Traffic Police Headquarters in 
Udriste Street. On the precincts he couldn’t 
([uite prove the crime, so I got away with it. in- 
nocent-till-guilty-as proven fashion. They did 
however take my name and plate number down. 
which counted as a warning. 

Obviously enough, a couple of days on. 1 
started playing with fire again. On the night of 
31 of December 1984. around 21.30 I stopped 
at a crossroads where the traffic was really in¬ 
tense and waited for whoever may have been late 
for tbe New Year’s Eve Party. In less than 2 
liours, with just a couple of clients I would have 
made some really nice money; the time was just 
perfect because they were ready to pay just as 
much as I asked, for fear they inight have to 
spend the New Year*s Eve on the streets. Hardly 
had 1 stopped at tbe spot when tliis man came 
up to me and asked me wliat I charged to take 
him to Udriste Street (where tbe Traffic Police 
Headquarters was). 1 felt shivers down my spine 
at the thought that I had come across another 
policeman eager to take my name down in a reg- 
ister. So 1 just put on tliis really angry face, like 
who do you think 1 am, I’m not one of those. 
forget it, saying that 1 was actuaUy waiting for 
someone. But he couldnT take no for an answer. 
he kept pushing, 1 asked him to let me be, it was 
cold, I had to sliut the window. At which point 
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tliere carne his wife with an elaborate hair-do, 
carrying a liuge cake in her arms. So 1 under- 
stood they really were desperate clients looking 
for a taxi: then they let ine know they actually 
wanted to reacli a side Street close to Udriste 
Street, but he had first indicated that. because 
the address was a landmark no driver would 
have rnistaken. 

] can t remember how much I inade in tliose 
two hours but at a quarter to twelve, I was busy 
polishing înv shoes and was rushing to make it 
on time to the party I had been invited at. The 
New Year’s Eve caught ine on the way to the 
party, on Mayday Bd., where I got bombarded bv 
fireworks being thrown for joy from up the bal- 
conies. And wliat were they supposed to target if 
not the only car just passing on the Street at that 
bour? 

Pive years later, on a day in December, I was 
racing down Dorobanţi Drive in a noise that, 
liadn’t I been so scared, might have reminded 
ine ol the fireworks on that New Year’s Eve 
nigbt. Except this time they were shooting real 
bullets. (129) 

TELEGRAM 

They used to caii them telegrams. At first sucb 
telegrams would only be sent on Ceausescu’s 
birthday, or on his wife’s. Tliere was no sucii 
thing as a standard text or wording. You only 
had to glorify tlieir work and achievements. But 
soinehow inost telegrams ended up reading like: 
“We are proud to be headed by a leader who 
reinvented hiinself to make his life and work 
identify with tliose of his people, throughout glo- 
rious, if strenuous eflorts made so that tbis 
would becoine a genuinely better world with fair 
opportunities for all.” Nobody really bothered to 
read tliein. 

They didn’t dare introduce the telegram Sys¬ 
tem in universities from the very beginning. But 
when our turn came to send tliein a telegram, at 
first the students in the hali were all radiant, but 
after the hideous telegram was read out loud, no- 
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body knew wliat to do. 1 was sitting in the front 
row, so I made as if to clap my hands and every- 
one started in standing applause. (S. R.-B, 
D. R.-B., 137) 

TELEVISION 

We had Romanian Television 1 and 2. and 
Romanian Television 2 only broadcast Saturdays 
and Sundays, and then tliere were also the Bul- 
garian ehannels 1 and 2, plus the Russian ones. 
I knew people who spent a lot of time in front of 
the TV, tliere was this inate I had back in liigh- 
scliool who even managed to pick up a few 
words in Bulgarian. 1 know that Studio X was on 
top of all favorites because tbev showed tlirillers 
and detective films. We would meet at school 
and speak with naţional pride about wliat we had 
seen the night before on TV: “Did vou watch 
that, they showed Nicolaesu’s “Mercenary 
Ti *ap”, we’re sucii a fabulous nation, aren’t we. 1 
guess tliere was the “Indian Guide” on TV at the 
others la st night. 

People used to watch lots of footbalL and the 
Bulgarians broadcast lots of that, including the 
World Cups. I guess that was why they put in 
place a special aerial for the reception of Bulgar¬ 
ians ehannels; the Bulgarians covered the wliole 
of the World Cup in Spain in 1982. 

Tliere was this interesting thing that bap- 
pened about the films they showed on TV. 1 
tliink in the last couple of years before the Rev- 
olution they had to pay copyrights and license 
and the rest. So in the newspapers they adver- 
tised the films with a changed title; wliat was 
supposed to be “Zorro” was advertised as “The 
Justice Maker”. (A.V., 97) 

The people in Bucharest used to watch the 
Bulgarian ehannels quite a lot back then, and 
they were particularly keen on the programs on 
the New Year’s Eve. I can still remember the 
Bulgarian phrase for “Happy New Year” - it was 
something like “Cestita Nova Godina” (160). 

We used to have the TV newsreel - it was all 
a transcript of Ceausescu’s words. Sundays were 
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eool! There was this “Sunday magazine", hope- 
lesslv sliort and fraught with flatulent speeches. 

We wouid skip Saturday classes to catch ihe Car- 
toon Gala that lasted 5 minutes and not one sec- 
ond mure, of course including the promo and 
the credits at the end. We wouid switch on to the 
Bulgarians or the Russians for a change. 1 had 
this desk mate who had a satellite dish and 
watched Cartoon NetWork and MTV, as early as 
in those years. (114) 

There were only two programs on TV: you 
woke up with Ceausescu, you went to bed with 
Ceausescu, 2 hours on end. That was about all: 2 
hours in the afternoon, 2 hours during the day. 
Romanian TV ] and 2 were just the same: you 
woke up with the “Romanian Chant", you went 
to bed with the “Romanian Chant”. So, not 
mucii to look at really. The TV was dead, the 
radio was dead as well, because the radio fol- 
lowed the same policy, the newspapers were 
dead: the same policy as well...(22) 

The daily TV programs ran from 20.00 to 
22.00 with a slight variation at the weekend: 
froin 19.00 to 22.00. The Bulgarian programs 
were mucii longer. So everyone ended up trying 
to get one of those fancy gadgets, borne made 
aerials of aluminum bars for receiving Bulgarian 
programs. 

While what the Romanian channels did was 
broadcast rather one single program about. and 
starring the Ceausescu couple - for which reason 
the news ended up being duhbed the “Daily 
Blah-blalT\ the Bulgarians showed fihns on a 
dailv basis. foothall inatches, both in the Bulgar¬ 
ian championships and internaţional competi- 
tions. the World Cup and lots and lots of enter- 
taimnent shows. (M. V-, 157) 

It was interesting that I watched the Bulgari¬ 
an programs and I had managed to learn some 
Bulgarian words as well, mostly the ones that 1 
lieard in the cartoons, but the programs were 
not long enough. On some days they showed Ro- 
manian fihns, such as “The Miscellany Brigade”, 
starring the late Toma Caragiu...They were great 
to be sure. Whether they were full of communist 


bullshit or not depended on who made tliem, 
who was starring in tliem and so on. But one 
thing was lor sure: they were class - A Romanian 
made coinedies, so hilarious tliev made you split 
vour sides. (S. C.„ 5) 

The TV didn’t enjov one bit oi ireedom. On 
weekdays there was onlv one 2 bour programs. 
20.00 to 22.00. On Sundays the program was 
slightly longer, but Tm not really sure. The pro¬ 
gram started and wound up with the same na¬ 
ţional anthem “Three colon 1 Iove best in this 
ivorkr. 

We had Romanian TV 1 and for some tiine 
there was also Romanian TV 2. The newsreel was 
full of lies. There was also no end of shows with 
hymns to the Ceausescu couple and Romania. 
The girls that did the singing were dressed in 
these angle long robes, they couldn’t be botli- 
ered to dance. they wouldn’t budge really, just 
stood there glued to the spot. 

On Tuesdav nights we watched the so-ealled 
“Telecinemateca". i.e. something like '"Home 
Cinema" that showed one-time silver screen suc- 
cesses. Saturdays and Sundays they showed car¬ 
toons with the indigenous Mihaela or Woodv the 
Wood Pecker. Forget about foothall matches, lor- 
get about music videos or entertainment shows. 
The latter were particularlv scarce, and usually 
you could only see thein on the New Year s Eve. 
We were givcn loads of Romanian period movies 
glorifying the historical past, there were also lots 
of Russian fihns and some American ones as 
well. except they were really old. The censorship 
was really tough back then. li the censors 
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thought there was something peculiar about one 
specific film. they simply removed it off the 
schedule. There was also this folk music show 
hosted by Mari oara Murarescu on Saturdays and 
Sundays. 

Most people had their aerials tuned on the 
Bulgarian channels. The Bulgarians wouid 
broadcast longer hours till midnight. There we 
could wateh music videos and sports. One year I 
watched the whole World Cup. For people living 
in Bucharest, the Bulgarian channels were that 
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open window to abroad that we needed so badly. 

AII of us bad black and white TV sets (Dia¬ 
mant or Snagov). They were antiquated devices 
witli onlv 8 channels. Not once, while watching 
T\ or listening in to radio, was the electricity rut 
off. (F. Z. N., 117) 

When we were kids we lived in a condomini- 
uiii ol 6 flats, and we all knew eacli otber. It was 
nice. very much like a family. Back then 1 used 
to have tliis very good friend Mihaela Bucur, 
some 5 years our senior who would run slide 
shows for us, and we used to say the wall the 
slides were projected on was our color TV. When 
the projector broke down we weren’t helpless. 
W’e eollected all our colored plastic bags and sel- 
lotaped thein on the screen of our Diamant TV 
set and that’s how, we the kids saw the colored 
version of “Captain Grant’s Children” and the 
Romanian less-than-loony tunes “Miaunel and 
Balaner, on a Sunday morning. 

One night we were watching together with our 
parents a Charlie Chaplin film (tliere weren’t any 
red triangles, circles or triangles in the lower cor¬ 
ner to indicate whicli productions were suitable 
for general audience and which not) and merely a 
quarter of an hour before the end the electricity 
was cut off. Mother took this reallv thick taper 
candle, placed it on a three-legged stool and a 
neighbor brought in a lantern. I was reallv sinall 
so I believed the lilmed had never reallv stopped. 
\\ hat we actually saw were the reflections of our 
sad faces on the black IA screen, somewhat re- 
signed at the thought that tliere was only half an 
hour left to the end of the whole TV program. It 
all ended at 10 at night. (A.-l. B., 106) 

You paid for a IA in monthlv installments. 
The color TVs only became availahle in the la st 
few years before the Revolution, and you needed 
to be on a special list. Again you had to queue up 
a lot to get to buy a color TV set. You had to pay 
cash, aU the inoney at once. It must have been in 
1984- 85 when I bought a color TV frorn a shop, 
and I paid a staggering ROL 14,000. At first, be- 
fore the Revolution, you could only find Roma¬ 
nian TV sets, especially the Cromatic type. The 


TV program was slashed to barely 2 hours in the 
evening, from 8 to 10. Just before the revolution 
the whole thing became unbearable: all the pro- 
grams were about production targets met and 
three times surpassed and public invitations to 
join coinpetitions between the socialist Indus¬ 
tries across the nation. (A.-l. B., 103) 

I remeinber my grandfather who waited for 
long years on an endless list to buy Cod knows 
wliat color TV set was available. The only types 
on the market were “Elcrom”, “Telecolor ’ and 
“Cromatic”. The “Cromatic** was the most ex- 
pensive and the “Elcrom” the cheapest: it cost 
ROL 13.000. The “Cromatic” was reallv cool. 
They were all made in Romania. only the parts 
came from the world over. The Telecolor cost 
some ROL 14.000.(114) 

Tliere was this joke at the time about a bloke 
who comes back borne after a day’s work. lets 
himsell drop on the couch and turns on the 
radio. They were broadcasting Ceausescu speak- 
ing about he over-achieving Socialist economv. 
Our bloke turns off the radio and turns on the 
TV. To his little surprise, Ceausescu was on 
speaking about the Golden Age he was building 
for everyone in the country. Bored to death. he 
turns off the TV as well, at which point in comes 
his wife ready to plug in the iron. The bloke 
leaps at her. tackles her to the ground like in 
rugby and starts yelling ’ Don’t turn in on. don t 
turn it on. we’ll hear Ceausescu again !” (125) 

TENT (IN THE HOUSE) 

The winter between 1983- 84 was the one in 
which we suffered the most from cold in the 
house. Until then. we had almost been privileged 
because, having gas stoves, I would beat the 
house when and how much 1 wanted, without 
being at the inercy of the state, that switched off 
“the heating pipe” of the blocks so often, in 
order to save the energy. 

In that winter, because of the reduction of 
gas import, the flame in the stoves was about the 
size of a lighter’s. It was iinpossible to make the 
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temperature rise in the room at more than 11° 
C. It is true, at night, the pressure was era al- 
most normal, but nobody had the courage to go 
to sleep with the stove / cooker on. What is 
more, the heat accumulated over night, would 
vanish the next day, when, anyway, we would 
freeze at worlc. 

One day, when I was lying dressed under the 
blanket, a marvelous idea came to my mind... I 
remembered the beautiful suminer days, when I 
went camping an 1 asked myself this question: 1 
wondered if, at night in the inountains, when I 
was all right in the tent, how many degrees were 
outside? More than 11° C? Surely, no. So. this 
was the solution! 1 had a big four-person tent, 
with two rooins, that I installed in the bedroom. 
Being fixed on a inetallic skeleton, it was not 
necessary to thrust the stakes in the parquet 
lloor. All of a sudden, life was worth living. 1 
could sleep on a folding bed, without the bottles 
ol boiled water; at a camping table, I could do ev- 
erything there could be done at a table. The ane¬ 
mic (under different circumstances) electric ra¬ 
diator created an utterly paradisiacal 
atmosphere. It was so good, that, once, I had a 
little party (8 friends, altogether) in the tent. Too 
bad that the photos did not come out too weU, 
but in the four sliots that were recuperated, one 
can see a corner of a useless stove, partialiy 
masked by the folds of a tent that sheltered soine 
people happy because they could talk about the 
freezing cold in the houses, without trembling. 
(129) 

TETRA 

I can still remeinber the tetra trunks tliat we 
had to wear in sport classes to make our outfit 
complete: a white top and black trunks, certain- 
ly the obligatory tetra kind. (114) 

THEATER 

Religious symbolism was banned from the 
theatres. The archives of the naţional Radio still 
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has some recordings ol plays staged by the late 
Vraca, such as “Vlaicu Vodă” done without the 
prayer scene, which is quite crucial for the plav. 

They simply left religious svmbols out. In *89 
we did Titus PopovicPs “Inheritance** about 
Prince Mircea the Elder, except that politica! 
propaganda renamed the poor fellow as Mircea 
the Great. Traian was cast in the role ol a young 
boy from the countryside who climbs all the way 
to the top and gets to be the Archbishop of Wal- 
lachia. The play ends with Mircea's death and 
Traian who was supposed to sav a prayer and 
give absolution to the departing soni. You cant 
imagine just how many strings Titus Popovici 
had to puii - and he really could puii quite a few 
- to let the show end with the wholesome sigri of 
the cross the Archbishop was supposed to make. 

The auditions usually took place before a 
larger audience. Working for the National Tlie- 
atre Company we were under the direct control 
of the Ministry of Culture. It*s bard to sav 
whether it was good or bad, especially if I were 
to think of the theatres that were supervised by 
the City Halls. Their situation was far worse be¬ 
cause after auditions the "o-ahead was given by 
lower ranking municipality servants who were 
the lapdogs of their seniors. So they were twice 
as rigorous as they should normally have been. 
Our auditors were the people in the driving seats 
of the ministry, starting with the infamous 
Dumitru Popescu. The board tended to become 
all the more high-profile in the case of proble¬ 
matic texts. One such example was Camil Pe- 
trescu’s “Procustus’ Bed” which was auditioned 
no less than 32 times. Eventually the onlv solu¬ 
tion was to insert an explanatorv board among 
the elements ol the set, saying something to the 
effeet that the events did not actually make anv 
reference to actual situations at present. So no¬ 
body would end with the far-fetched idea that 
the story had anything to do with our own situa¬ 
tion. The note had to be written by the stage di¬ 
rector. They were dead scared, weren t sure what 
the powers that be would sav about that show. 
Or the powers that be were no one else but Du- 
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initru Popescu hi înşeli. The Godly Popescu as 
they dubbed him. He was ibe authorized inouth- 
piece of the Ceausescu couple. 

The Ceausescu couple theinselves weren’t 
mucii of a theatre-going couple. They attended 
the inauguration of the new National Theatre 
House, when that sbameless piece of rubbish 
was put on for the grand event. It was one ex- 
cerpt from Baranga’s “Pathetic Symphony” 
about communist resistance fighters, plus the 
cherrv on top of the cake - two acts of 
Delavrancea’s “Sundown”. The show was inter- 
rupted, coupel They had also brought some au- 
dience as well, this tiine wearing civilian clothes. 
And they never since set foot in a theatre hali 
again. Or they never returned to the National 
Theatre. 

I will now teii vou about just bow paranoid 
they could be towards one another. Once we put 
on one of DR Popescu’s plays, “The Cat on the 
New Year’s Eve Night”, a pretty good text and 
rather daring for tbose days. It was about this 
former political prisoner who left prison on the 
New Year’s Eve night. The Godly Popescu audi- 
tioned the show - l would simply be bard put to 
teii bow many times in a row - and gave it the go- 
abead. One of the performances was attended by 
the Mayer General of Bucharest City, it must 
have been Danalache if 1 remember correctly. 
During the break Beligan, the famous actor, 
went up to him and asked him: “How do you 
like the show?*’ But the Mayer General simply 
wouldrTt answer the question. At which point 
Beligan went like: “You know, Comrade 
Dumitru Popescu came to see it and he really 
enjoved it!" The answer was: “Brilliant show in- 
deed! Absolutely marvelous really”. It was stag- 
gering how this opportunistic sucking up to the 
right person worked. 

You should also have seen the contempt they 
had...11 an audition was scheduled for, say 10, 
they came anvwhere around 12 o’clock and did- 
n’t as mucii as bother to apologize for the delay. 
They really knew how to keep you strung-up, all 
the more so as they knew their approval was life 
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to you. I think it was all done on purpose, just to 
humiliate you. 

Basically what they did at auditions was chop 
off a couple of lines liere and tliere. You couldnT 
put them back in, because every performance 
would be watcbed by the Securitate people. We 
only became aware of that after the old National 
Theatre House had burnt down, had been re- 
built and people had started Corning to the the¬ 
atre again. We staged Dan Tarchila’s "The 
Mighty Trooper” based on a War of Indepen- 
dence story. A mere couple of minutes bel ore 
the end of the show, we lieard a voice yelling in 
a loudspeaker: "The audience are kindly invited 
to vacate the hali in quiet. A fire has just broken 
out in the baseinent”. Poor late Negulescu. he 
only had to go through the final monologue so 
he started to beg the audience ”Bare witli ine for 
another 2 minutes, it won’t take long, Eli just 
finisli the monologue”. That was like a tragic 
coinedy. But people rushed out of the hali and 
into the foyer. The announcement had been 
made by some lunatic in the audience. So they 
just picked her up instantly. Which meant they 
had been in the hali all along, otherwise she 
couldn’t just have vanished in thin air. Which 
meant the Securitate blue-eyed boys were plant- 
ed in any theatre hali. and we hadn't been aware 
of that. Then we got to know our own watchdog, 
Colonel Sterian, besides the informers among 
us, that is one out of two. 

It was really an ordeal to put the bits back in 
place after butchering the text. At the audition 
you tried to sort of get away with it, you soft-ped- 
aled the tricky parts so they wouldn t sniff a rat 
soinewhere. And then you stressed what they 
wanted to liear. The “lizards” as they were called 
in the actors’ slang were actually allusions in- 
tended to “them”. And the audience would 
never iniss any, chiefly the allusions to the 
Ceausescu couple. That was a delight for hoţii 
your audience and yourself as an actor directly 
involved in the business. All the performances 
had a whole series of cues which you didn’t ex- 
pect would cause any particular ştir. but what ini- 
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tially didn’t sound like a subversive allusiou 
more often than not becaine one in the minds of 
the audience. 

I am still convinced that the authors didn’t 
dare sav anvthing they vvere not allowed to say. 
But at the audition you vvere told: This line or 
that one must go. They also tampered witli the 
direction and the set. the costumes, just everv- 
thing. In the last couple of years before the Rev- 
olution they went all the way from banning the 
words “Lady or Mrs.”. They weren’t even al¬ 
lowed in the older plays, in contexts sueli as “My 
Lady”. That was why vve couldn’t stage Nusici’s 
“Mrs. Minister”. 

At first the censors were all a buneii of liope- 
less idiots. Then they did this awfully beastly and 
most cynical thing: they did replaced censorship 
with self-censorship. And that was just as bad as 
it could get hecause it made you directiv answer- 
able for whatever you did. So when we were 
preparing a show the director or some otlier 
actor ou the cast and said: Forget it. they'11 cross 
that out! - Let them cross it out. We’ll do 20 
li nes, they’ll cut out 10, but tlien there will be 10 
lines left at the end of the day. 

There used to be this winter poetry recital 
show that they were preparing for Television 
viewing every vear from mid November to De- 
eember. Basically it was all poetry classics, no 
necessary political implieations. Among other 
things, I (IT) was supposed to do George Cos- 
buc’s “Wintertiine” which starts off like “The 
gruesome winter etc”. I wasn’t allowed to say 
that, hecause winter was described as “grue¬ 
some” and the winter outside was not particu¬ 
la rly clement. You weren’t supposed to mention 
“cold**, “no running water” and anv number of 
other sucii things, let alone “hunger”. If “death” 
soinehow cropped up in any of the verses, that 
line had to go... 

It was terribly cold in the theatre hali. The 
audience were muffled up nose high, warm 
gloves on their hands, and you could hardly see 
their eyes heneath the fur caps. Let’s not forget 
the coats. So at the end of the show your were 


given hearty rounds of muffled. if standing, ap- 
plause. At first it was eerie. The curious thing 
that it was just as cold at liome. But people pre- 
ferred to tremble with cold in the theatre halls, 
which were literally packed out. The tickets were 
really cheap. We couldn’t actually keep our 
gloves on while performing, but wore tliree pairs 
of socks instead. FII never forget (savs IT) that 
we were doing this French comedy “The Family 
Tomb” where in the first act 1 had to wear this 
gorgeous bareback dress made of an exquisite 
tliin silk. But from one point onwards I simply 
couldn’t do it; bareback dresses were just one 
fad too many in that cold. So l started wearing 
three pairs of socks, a turtle neck sweater the 
same color as the dress, beneath the dress. And 
on top of all that a really tliick sliawl. We just 
pretended that that was liovv it had been de- 
signed, but it was really pathetic. 

We just hated the situation and were terrified 
when a play was set in summer. We had clothes 
cut out for the cold season and decided that the 
play should be set in winter. For Everacs ""The 
Living room” we all had dresses made ol tliick 
curtain fabric, that kind of corduroy to keep us 
warm. When the season opened in October we 
were sweating. But we coped with beat more eas- 
ily than with cold. There was this Ilungarian 
comedy where I was wearing a very chic empire 
dress, which was doubled by another turtleneck 
and, cari you believe that. 1 felt my brains were 
going to go numb with cold. You really couldn’t 
do anything about the liead. could you/ 1 am 
loath to remember all that. 

The next day we met for recordings at the 
Radio, at 8 in the morning, before the re- 
hearsals. And our colleagues from the Odeon 
told us that the night before water had frozen in 
the glass on the stage. Before they had drunk the 
water it was all ice. 

After all the cold was not all that bad. I think 
the worst thing that beteli this country was that 
in that period it lost so many brilliant minds and 
talents who chose to go abroad. A wbole gallery 
of them skipped the sinking boat: Pintilie. 
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Penciulescu, Ciulei. Giurchescu, Andrei Serban. 

I think Romanian theatre would have looked so 
mucii different now had they stayed. Tlieir exo- 
dus was about tbe gravest thing that could hap- 
pen to us. (P. P., 152. 143) 

[ p till 1989 I wouldnY luive missed one the¬ 
atre season for tlie vvorld. We used to go to tbe 
theatre up to three times a week. I remember 
Irina and I went to tbe Majestic to see the Flo¬ 
rentine Hal . At some point in tbe plav, the lead- 
ing actor had a scene vviiere lie washed bis leet. 
so he stripped to the top and underwear. And we 
were all trotting on the spot, to keep warm. It 
was freezing cold in the hali. 5 or 6 degrees 
below 0. (1. H., 29) 

Cultural programs were an extraordinary 
thing. We had somebody at the Institute in 
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charge oi going around to several theatres in 
town to see what was on. and function of what 
vou wanted to see he bought tickets. He was tak- 
ing orders sort of... 1 need to sav that my daugli- 
ter Irina was barely 3 vears old. and I took her, 
inavbe not everv week, but at least 2 times a 
months. to see theatre shows. And that was 
great. You could also have the tickets deducted 
from the pay cheque everv montli. you didn’t 
have to pav on the spot. like you have to now. 
and then thev cost a nothing. \\hat l in trving to 
sav is that vou could afford to buv theatre tick¬ 
ets. to take your kids to the circus...(I. H.. 30) 

The theatre halls were just packed out. Sold 
out shows everv night. There were cheaper stu¬ 
dent tickets. You didn’t have to pay extra to get a 
ticket. or at least it never happened to ine. Maybe 
the reason why people went to tbe theatre in 
sboals was that the mass media were really irnina- 
terial. W bat else were vou supposed to do. and the 
way the actors periormed really drew you to that 
sort of distraction. Even tliough there was no 
blacklist of plavs, the staging and tbe actual per- 
formance managed to strike at the existing com- 
munist regi ine, and many times the actors" skill 
and tbe directors ingenuity evaded the censor- 
sbip. They knew what they were acting and were 
also perfectlv aware they were playing with fire. 
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I recollect that back in high school we used 
to have regular outings with the class and we 
went to the theatre. Most of the times we went 
on Saturdays. We couldn't actuallv go on Satur- 
days, because we had classes on Saturdays as 
well. It must have been either Sunday mornings 
or Sunday in the afternoons. I remember tbis 
show where Florin Piersic had the leading part. 

I forgot its title, but the tlieme was markedly 
coinmunist. and vet. somehow the acting and all 
that managed to get across quite a few criticisms 
against the regime. That’s why it didn't run lor 
long! It was only periormed for two months on 
tbe stage of the National Theatre. (V. C.. 65) 

You went to see a play, Hamlet for instance, 
and you clapped your hands sore when he said 
his fainous "There is something rotten in the 
Kingdom of Denmark*. It was like letting it all 
out in there. The actors were really good at 
adding innuendoes and the mea ning was made 
even more salient. It was Carmitrirs show with 
Dan Grigore’s music - a iniscellanv oi Emines- 
cu’s posthumous writings. Close to the end of 
the show. after listening to all that reallv deliri- 
ous and basicallv deranged poetry. vou saw 
Caramitru writing something like mad on a 
blackboard and then wiping it. and writing aga in 
and wiping and so on. It was one single word: 
Help! You can imagine the whole audienee was 
roused to insanity, thev were applauding deliri- 
ously...But then it was so cold in tbe Atheneum 
hali. and so was it at home. I once fell asleep at 
the theatre. 1 slept througb a whole Shakespeare 
play. (S. R.-B., D. R.-B.. 137) 

Lots and lots of people were going to tlie the¬ 
atre back in those days: it was somewhat like a 
competition: who saw what and when. The trade 
unions bought the tickets from several theatres 
and you would have been a fool not to go. You 
could afford to do it, and then you also had nice 
clothes for the gala. A ticket was laughablv 
cheap, something like the equivalent of a one 
hour’s pay. Some people made 17 lei an bour 
and tbe ticket was anywhere between 10 and 15 
lei. (22) 
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THIRD DEGREE COMFORT 
(NO CONVENIENCES) 

Bula s father dies and Bula wants to buv a 
luxurious coffin. He goes io the store and asks 
for a mahogany coffin with bronze handles, then 
lor an oak one with forged iron handles, but 
they were alf too expensive. In order to please 
the customer, the shop assistant asks hi in how 
mucii he is willing to spend on the coffin. When 
finding out the suin, tbe shop assistant throws 
bis cigarette in a disgusted inanner and offers 
him the no conveniences variant - bring your fa¬ 
ther and 1 shall put some handles on! 

In Ceausescu’s time, a new invention is con- 
cocted, the tliird degree comfort night pot, with 
handles on the inside. (90) 

Note: In the ’80s even tliird degree comfort 
one-room studio flats were built. They were des- 
lined to the young, they were minuscule, and the 
bathroom and kitchen were all part of the only 
inhabitable room. (125) 

TIME SHEET 

We were twentv people in a workshop. The 
first one who came earlier tban 7 a.m., we came 
in turns, took inserted all the coins. When we 
left somebody was always the last one. In fact, 
we had two boys who lived in the attic of the fac- 
tory. They gathered all tbe coins that were not 
inserted when they realized there were too many 
at half past three, the end of our schedule. But 
tliis problem was solved for we had a keeper. We 
gave him a bottle of brandy, one of vodka or 
soinething... (I.H., 29) 

TOBACCO SHOP 

There was a funny smell inside tbe tobacco 
shop near where I lived - it was the smell of that 
poor quality tobacco, the Carpati or Snagov. The 
shop assistant was tliis very tall and sturdy lady 
who wore her black-dyed hair in an upward loop 
wliich made her look even taller, and lipstick, 


and big golden earrings, and a fur coat. As soon 
as it was a bit chilly. she took out her fur coat. 
She looked like a lady to ine, all the more so as 
she smelled of tobacco. Tobacco shops also put 
on sale newspapers, shaving blades, tootlipicks. 
after-shaves, you can imagine what they smelled 
like. There was a deodorant that truly made ine 
feel like throwing up. (114) 

TOILET PAPER 

In Bucharest, you could see people carrying 
on tlieir shoulders soine twenty rolls of toilet 
paper stringed together. There were two sucii 
symbols: the toilet paper and tbe eggs. (S. R.-B.. 
D. R.-B., 137) 

In the stone age of our cominunism. that is. 
at the beginning of the period of fierce deci- 
sions, tbe use of toilet paper was considered an 
example of “bourgeois dross ”... Instead one 
could use tbe Scinteia Paper, to which everyone 
obligatorily subscribed, and tbe subscription fee 
was retained from tbe monthly salary. It was 
even said that tbe printing ink on tliis newspa- 
per had hygienizing effects. 

Later on. when inultilaterally developed so¬ 
cialism came to consider tliis ideologica! pro¬ 
blem, too, the cellulose factories started produc- 
ing toilet paper as well. Tliis iniţiative was 
ardently welcoined by Roinanian society. 

The toilet paper was sold in front of gro- 
ceries, where it was stored in huge cylindrical 
bales ol 1000 rolls each. Queues were, of course. 
in order. Prudent people brought strings for 
threading the paper rolls, which could thus be 
arranged in a unicjue necklace, were one’s liands 
busy with soinething else. The longer the queue, 
the smaller tbe nuniber of rolls one person could 
get. up to nil. Once, one comrade (formei* “sir”, 
since he had worn-out clothes and a hat. wliich 
was suspicious to Partv eyes), was giving techni- 
cal information to the other people around: 
“May it be Adjud-produced paper! It’s one cen- 
timeter larger and mucii stronger. The others 
are thinner and weaker, which ineans a waste of 
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soap when vou liave to wash your liands...’’ (51) 

Of course it vvas hardly available, and sold bv 
rations too. When you did 1 ind some, tliat was an 
event! I couldn’t teii, even now, whether it was 
better with the Scinteia , the Party Paper . For Ro- 
manian toilet paper was so thick and rough, dark 
grav and brown spotted. witli bits of straw and 
wood splinters. I remember how surprised I was 
when înv uncie who lived in Switzerland. after 
one week spent liere with us, took one sucii toi¬ 
let paper roii with him (he inade ine stand three 
hours in a queue to get it) to show it to people 
there. He said that otherwise no one would be¬ 
be ve him. (125) 

Toilet paper had become a rarity. My regret 
is that 1 haven’t kept one for posterity. It was 
rough and full of black lint. In the suminer of 
1990 1 was in Breb. Maramureş. Several Bel- 
gians had come there with aids for the children. 
The truck stopped in front of the school. It was 
packed full with school supplies. One little girl 
stood bv tbe truck. blond hair, bine eyes. dressed 
in holiday clothes, and asked: “Have they 
brought toilet paper?’’ (7) 

TRABANT 

As early as the late ’60s there appeared in Ro¬ 
mânia the Trabant, the Democratic German ver- 
sion of the English Mini, except the Trabant, if 
reallv cute. it never was spared unlair irony. The 
vehicle soon became the favorite car of the less 
so well off. Besides its radicallv smaller price - 
half the price ol a regular Romanian-made Dacia 
- the Trabant had lots of other advantages. Mind 
you. those advantages did not reside in its spe¬ 
cial devices and equipment: (juite on the con¬ 
tra rv tbev steni med from the verv lack of the 
same: it had no radiator, no usual petrol filter. 
no oii injeetion pomp - whicli meant that oii and 
petrol combustion didn’t take place in the car- 
buretor. Plus, you didn’t liave to worry about 
the bonnet getting all rusty - it was made of 
cardboard and canvass. 

Back in the ’80s sucii a car, like any other 
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imported goods was reallv bard to come bv. but 
I got really lucky to know somebody reallv im¬ 
portant so I bought one even in 1980. That is 
how 1 joined the verv exclusive club of the Tra¬ 
bant drivers. There was always a special bond 
tying tbe Trabant drivers. When they met in traf- 
fic* they said hello to each otliers with the head- 
lights. If one had pulled right due to one pro¬ 
blem or another. the otliers would never pass 
him by without stopping to give him a bând: 
they went all the way to offering some spare part 
for free. 1 remember tliat once in Predeal, a Tra¬ 
bant driver needed a spare wlieel. 1 thought it 
only natural to give him my own one until we ar- 
rived in Bucharest on condition he gave it ine 
back, should I need it myself. But eventualIv I 
didn’t so I could indulge in one random act of 
kindness for a fellow Trabant driver. 

The other drivers tliougb looked down on us, 
the Trabant drivers. Our exhaust fumes were 
nothing short of a fog so the otliers swore at us 
and raced to engines to just leave us behind, 
whicli wasn’t mucii of a task reallv. 

If you had an accident, it wasn’t difficult to 
get the problem fixed in two seconds: you just 
bought the dainaged part (whether wing, door or 
bonnet), replaced it with screws and painted it all 
over. That was how in just two hours all the daiti- 
age was sorted out and you didn’t liave to get it 
fixed by a panel-beater thus facing a major rip-off 
for a mere notbing. And a car tliat’s had an acci¬ 
dent won’t ever look like a new one again anv- 
bow. Another good point...The Trabant worked 
with just any kind of petrol. For two years I 
never had to see a Peco petrol station because a 
truck driver gave ine as mucii petrol as I needed: 
he just stole it and sold it to for less monev. My 
supplier nevertheless agreed to clincli the deal 
on condition I bought some 120 liters a week 
from him: he wanted to keep the business small 
as he didn’t want too many customers who could 
turn him in at some point. He would give a caii, 
we met on some side Street, 1 gave him 6 empty 
cans, 1 went some distance from his truck, col- 
lected 6 full cans, gave him the “corn lloor” - 
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code name for cash for the "juice” i.e. the petrol. 
I remember we both alinost cried when. on eco¬ 
nomic and economii al grounds, Ceausescu or- 
dered tbat all trucks should become Diesel pow- 
ered. Later on I used a mix of petrol and 
petrosyne; the performance was radically rc- 
duced but the price defied all competition. 

The re were also lots of jokes about the Tra- 
bant. I lere is just one: A BMW asks a Mercedes 
scratehing against a tree what’s happened. The 
Mercedes says: Last night 1 got all raided by 
small Trabant bugs...Or another one: Question: 
Why shouldn’t a Trabant have safetv belts? An- 
swer: So nobodv vvill mistake it for a back-pack. 
Or - Question: Why does the Trabant have a 
logo with an S on the bonnet? Answer: An S logo 
is ahvays better than nothing at all. Of course the 
Trabant drivers had to come up with something 
in deferise. The Trabant is like a brothel: You’re 
ashamed to be seen going in a Trabant, but 
you re liaving sucii a good time inside. (129) 

TRACES 

Mv new passion of asking father and mv 
aunts about the liouse (the news of rny father’s 
cancer was broken on me together with the an- 
nouncement tliat the liouse was to be derriol- 
ished) was due to the tlireat of demolishing. 
When I came back frotn the seaside, I hurried to 
do two things: one, I managed to take father out 
of the liouse before it was demolished: 1 ex- 
changed it for a small block apartrnent; second, 

1 tried to persuade people here and there to 
leave the liouse untouched. but tliat didn’t work. 

Around the same period, I noticed in many 
ol mv acquaintances similar developments in 
their relationship with the neighborhood and 
the city. It was tlien tliat the pride, or responsi- 
bility of being a Bucharest inhabitant, came to 
liglit. Besides the fact tliat we felt violence was 
done to the roots of our identity, there was also 
the story with the witnesses. All of a sudden, 
people - eitlier specialists or cornmon folk - vvlio 
had previously appreciated new and simple 


things, took to eontemplating the old areas of 
the city. to walking and taking pictures. Paul 
Petrescu was taking an endless number of pho- 
tos of the Moşilor Boad. 1 had a friend, a stage 
set designer and painter who worked for the 
National Theatre, Motu Zeriov was his name. I lis 
friends were artists like him, and be was famous 
for hosting the last tea parties in town, for own- 
ing the integral Preslev collection. and also for 
his basement workshop. so he was like a magnet 
for the people who knew liirn. Zenov got into 
bloody hot water, as be was in Iove with 
Bucharest and began to take pictures of street 
corners where was usually sorne pub or shop. 
When the demolishing began, he’d run wherever 
there was still some liouse standing, before il 
was taken down. At some point, two comrades 
carne to the theatre and put him in their car and 
went to his liouse, and searched everything, but 
could only find the letters and films. Tliev cort* 
fiscated the camera and all the films. took him to 
the police station where they kept him for tliree 
days. They returned the camera, but noi the 
films. 

So their clear purpose was to wipe off the 
traces. Typical Bolshevik mentality. When the 
revolution carne, I hadn’t seen Motu Zenov in 
vears. Actually we didiTt see mucii of each other 
anyway in tliose years. It was eitlier too cold, or 
you had nothing to bring with you on a visit, or 
people had simply become suspicious. \\ by visit/ 
Nothing was appealing anymore. not even love- 
making. The *80s destroyed eroticism. And after 
the revolution, Motu carne to see me at the In¬ 
stitute, and 1 told him. “Now the time bas come 
for you to go and have your photos back”. It was 
December *89. The "State of the Citv*' exbibi- 
tion was organised at the Dalles Gallery. Every- 
one who loved the city came there and cried. But 
Motu knew the time wasn't right after all. Just 
tliat in ’96 the Romanian Democratic Conven- 
tion took power and Motu had bis burst of 
naivete, so he wrote a memoir for Dejeu, in 
which he asked for restitution of the photos the 
Securitate had confiscated frorn him. He got his 
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answer. wliich said that there vvere no pictures. 
Then someone inside told him that nothing vvas 
burnt, nothing was destroyed, everything was 
there, but it was decided that nothing should be 
returned. everything should be kept there. 
Wliich is to say that even these ones understood 
that photos like that were themselves a form of 
protest, even if you didn’t go to jail for tliein. 

(1. P., 37) 

TRADING 

The fair was full of machine pieces brought 
froin Colibasi wliich sold like gold. One would 
find absolutely anything. 

People would exchange oii and sugar among 
theinselves because thev were rationalized, and 
soine needed more oii. soine sugar. And then 
people would trude: you give trie the oii; 1 give 
vou the sugar kind of thing. And when soirie- 
body froin the family died, one would not de¬ 
clare the death to the store for months. I did that 
myself. 1 did not have the courage to do that for 
too long, but for three or four inonth 1 must 
admit 1 took the dead man's ratio. As a matter ol 
fact. there was even a joke, the climax of bad 
luck: in the one-leu bag, the bottle of oii to break 
and drip on the sugar. (C. V., 129) 

TRAFFIC 

It was the period when the cars could drive 
only one Sundav and not the next. Until one to 
eight. cars with both even and uneven registra- 
tion plates could drive, nobody said anything. 
Yet, at eight o’clock, policemen started to stop 
the cars with even registration number. It was 
the event, wliich seemed to ine enormously 
more abnorinal tlian anything else. (I. U.. 144) 

TRANSCENDENTALS 

There was tliis poor fellow working at our In¬ 
stitute for Psychology Studies that the Transcen- 
dentals simt down following the row at...and tliis 

o 


fellow was absolutely innocent. a researcher in 
Biology. So thev sliut down the Institute and 
kicked him out of the partv, for failing to take at- 
titude against what had happened...They finally 
gave him a job at the "Cantacuzino" Institute. 
Our directors were quite liberal with the jobs so 
they gave him a job as qualified worker and step 
by step he becaine a Biology researcher again. 
Pin sure he must have done something to de- 
serve it. So the poor fellow never orice missed 
one si rigle Cominunist Political Thought class. I 
know that because we were in the same group. 
and he was so scared. He was so afraid to get in 
trouble again that he did aii the homework. took 
notes and was always keen on taking the floor to 
say anything reallv. Nohodv could bloody force 
you do that: vou could just sit there without 
breathing a bloody word because thev didnt give 
you inarks or anything. But he did it a lot, so no¬ 
body could say anymore that he hadnT had am 
attitude against ...(I. H., S. R.-B., 15) 

TRANSPORTATION MEANS 

Can vou reallv imagine that back in the 80s 
a bus ticket was only 1.80 lei. and for the longest 
rotite imagine, it could go up to 2 lei at the inost. 
But function of how inany stops vou traveled. 
you had tickets of 0.40 lei, 0.60 lei, 0.80 lei, l 
leu and a couple of dimes. 

When they inaugurated the tube. it was only 
1 leu...(22) 

The traff ic* in Bucharest was bad because of 
the state ol the streets. That was whv. hesides cut- 
ting down on the usc of petrol, drivers took tunis 
at using their cars at the weekend. One weekend 
only the cars with odd registration numbers were 
allowed into the streets, the next weekend it was 
the other way around. (0. U.. 136) 

TRIBUNAL 

The Tribunal was housed by the same build- 
ing then as it is in 2000. The outside mav be 
slightly more dilapidated, and maybe the risk of 
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unexpected collapse is better signaled in sonie 
central paris inside the building. One decade ago 
it was perhaps gloomier, awfully dusty. paint- 
vvork peeling off on large surfaces, with dispro- 
portionately tall doors, fitted with knobs that 
never really worked, and flooring covered by a 
thick layer of grime. The furniture had had the 
varnish all polished away by the crowds o! peo- 
ple that liad to be packed into the halls due to 
overly busy schedules. The tribunal soon became 
a current plirase that captured the fears of all 
those who had to put up with the nightinare of 
justice-making: 'M II put up with whatever might 
befall ine, but not with a trial before the Tri¬ 
bunal”, C T hope 111 never live the day when 1 get 
dragged into the Tribunal” and so many others. 
Like 1 said. tliings can’t seem to liave changed a 
tremendous lot, but I think one distinctive fea- 
ture ol the 1980’s, regardless of what minor civil 
law case you might liave had to settle, you were 
lorced to share the corridor with shaven-skulled 
criminals, wearing striped clothes, chain and ball 
attached to the ankle, closely watched by armed 
guards. The atinosphere thus created was so 
strong, that remembering it now, I caret lielp 
wondering whether it wasift a sick trick of the 
then powers that be, meant as a constant re- 
ininder that vou really had to behave and that 
someone was watching. (125) 

The police’s strategy for putting down Street 
protests was to make arrests, but again they were 
very particular about that. First the protester had 
to be lorced to the ground, covered in inud and 
clothes all torn to bits so the fellow looked like a 
disgusting nobody and the people would actually 
be happy he was arrested. That was what the 
coinmunists did to buildings as well; tliey made 
them look like pure rubbish. A typical instance 
in case is the very building of the Tribunal. Once 
Ceausescu had decided that that was the site of 
the future Arts Museum, History museum or 
whatever other major investment in the 
Regime’s image, the iniţial building was simply 
forsaken to rampant dilapidation, so there would 
be good reasons to bulldoze it and build a new 


majestic one in place. So ruin ate more and 
more at the Tribunal, the revolution came unex- 
pectedly, and nothing bas since been done. What 
you can see now is a sorry sight. Let*s not forget 
that when the Police Headquarters had burnt 
down, it was revamped like new in less than oue 
year, while money was scarce for Justice. And 
when the burglar saw the Tribunal was a sham- 
hles, he couldnl help not having anv respect for 
justice; when he saw the police though. his hand 
started trembling. (1. I\, 37) 

TRICOLOR 

1 was born 

At the crack of the golden dawn. 

Once with the red fluid 
That llows in rivers 
Down froin the flags. 

C7 

I was fed on 

The golden bread 

Baked of the country’s corn. 

Mv eyes liave seen 
The blue sky liigh above 
On the day of rny birth 
Mei ting into rny eyes was 

THE TRICOLOR' 

(C. S., 20) 

TRIPS ABROAD 

You could leave the country if vou didn't 
have a police record, or relatives abroad. in a 
word, if you were a serious person. You could 
leave every year. I can’t reinember what my 
salary was, but you could manage with bank 
loans. Anyway, the cost o(‘ the trip covered pock- 
et inoney, too. You could also trade soinething 
and get yourself some more money, and so could 
buy not only souvenirs, but more consistent 
things, like gold. for instance. Instead of the gild- 
ed metal necklace you wore when you left, you 
came back with real gold, and there was no pro¬ 
blem, the items were included in the customs 
declaration anyway. (C. S., 20) 
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TYPEWRITER 

Tliose who owned a typewriter those tiines 
were forced to register it to the local miliţia of¬ 
tice. Every year a postcard summoned you to 
take a writing "test". At the local miliţia office 
no. 1 people were allowed to bring their sheets 
of papei* from lioirie. You had to type three 
copies without carbon. At office no. 3 they were 
more vigilant and had you take the test under 
their supervision. 

Radu and 1 had two typewriter^ a big 'Eriea r 
I had hought when I was a student with inoney 
gathered from private lessons and a 'Conţi nen- 
tar designed for correspondence, made in the 


\30s. So I carried both of thein to the miliţia of¬ 
fice and tvped the same rubbish six times. It was 
something about the economic crash of the capi¬ 
talist countries and the poverty of those that 
were part of the Third World. I knew no one 
would read what we were writing, yet I was try- 
ing liard not to skip letters and words. 

In 1989 I took my heart into iny hands and 
stole "the sample". I tlirew it away two or three 
years ago together with the sanction received for 
lining up to buy sausages instead of working at 
the Folldore Institute. On the same occasion I 
also tlirew the postcard which invited Radu and 
ine to take the writing test at the miliţia office in 

March 1990! (111) 
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U.C.Y. (“U.T.C.”) 

THE UNION OF COMMUNIST YOUTH was 
the youth organisation wliere all bigii school 
teenagers were enlisted. At înv school we were 
all members. IM heard of one guv who refused 
to join in bec.ause he was an Adventist and he 
said bis religion did not allow tliat. There was a 
big scandal but finally everything cooled down. 
and be was made to join the U.C.Y. Membership 
in the U.C.Y. entailed voluntary labour, partici- 
pation in pro-socialist activities and propaganda. 
Meetings were beld every week. where speecbes 
were delivered and political up dating per- 
formed. No one believed in these tliings anvhow, 
there was no end to the inocking and jeering, 
but wlien any of us was brougbt in front of the 
others, beM wallle on with Ceausescu, conunu- 
nisrn. the nation, etc. We realised this was aber- 
rant, we read tbings and discussed among our- 
selves. This gave ine the illusion of freedom. 

Certa in U.C.Y. ineeting ended in small par- 
ties. wliich took place inside the school or at the 
Culture House. We sneaked out to sinoke, 
danced. kissed girls, lud to drink alcohol. But 
each of these tbings had to begin with some ed- 
ucational stuff, we were told, for instance, how 
Antonescu was arrested or how the communist 
party was formed. 

Anvway, 1 keep a dear memory of my bigh 
school days. Maybe it was just me, but I never 
leit political constraint froin the systern. (11) 

UNDERGROUND 

A pretty good thing, at last: at the beginning 


of the ’80s the first Romanian underground line 
was inaugurated. I say '‘pretty’" as sucii projects 
also existed before, abandoned because of the 
unpropitious soil of the capital. Dambovita. the 
ground-water layer and tliings done superiicially 
turned the stations into small underground 
lakes. I lowever, we all were happy about the new 
means of transport and. after its inauguration. 
we went by tube for our own pleasure and chil- 
dren competed with each other to learn the 
name of the stations as soon as tliey could. 

There was no other station on the second 
main line. between l niversity and Victoriei 
Square. The experts insisted on building an in- 
terniediary station. the Roman Square. Ceauses¬ 
cu refused, saving tliat people grew fat and 
sliould go on foot to keep fit. That was verv odd 
but finally he was convinced and accepted it. 
Roman Square station was subsequently de- 
signed. That is why it looks so bad now: a dan- 
gerous platfonn and less than one ineter wide. 
People had then other slimming methods gener- 
ously ensured by the state and party leaders. 

(129) 

UNEMPLOYMENT 

Unemployment was disguised as unpaid lioli- 
days. When the factory did not liave any raw ma- 
terials left, the production stopped and the work- 
ers u went home”. Nobody rebelled. The trade 
union couldn t lift a finger. (111) 

UNIFORM 

I wore the uniform, too. and the memory of 
Martor , VII - 2002. The eighties in Bucharest 
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it was imprinted not only in my inind, but also 
on photographic paper. Like any kid who went 
through the “young bud of the Romanian C 0111 - 
inunist Part} ** stage, I have a photo taken while 
in tbe l st grade. It doesn t hang on tbe wall, 
though. but lingers in a drawer by the side of 
language priiners and "Cutezătorii ("Audacious 
Youth**) inagazines. 

Last suinmer, a friend from France came to 
visit ine, and I honoured the photo display tra- 
dition, as I wanted to show liirn what a beauty of 
a child I used to be. 1 took out the photo. large 
as a painting. wiped off tbe dust and put it undei 
bis nose. He inunediately burst out laughing, so 
I had to search tbe photo l had already seen a 
hundred times for some defect, phvsical cu 


other, tliat I may not have noticed before. Noth- 
ing, everything was normal, a nice-looking 
l st -grade kid was staring at ine out of that photo. 
I waited till the laughter died away and nervous- 
ly yet ' uriously asked what was wrong witli my 
piclure. 

Well, what are these things on your head 
tlui make vou look like an alieri?** be asked. 
pointing to my head stripe on which were fixed 
tu o liuge ribbon roses. which really made me 
l«>ok funny. For the first time 1 looked at tliat 
photo witli different eyes, and realised the futili- 
tv and hideousness of my uniform, which had 
seeined perfectly normal to me. (11) 
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VICTORIA ROAD 

It was a time when il was forbidden to circu¬ 
late by car on Calea Victoriei (Victoria Road). 
One had this strânge sensation of bareness and 
silence. Grass started to grow froin the pave- 
ment. Sparrows, crows and pigeons were at ease. 
Children would play football on tbe roadway. I 
do not know exactly why. Maybe it was for the 
safety of the Comrade. (7) 

VIDEO PLAYER 

In inid '8Os, video players were not soine- 
thing new for Roinanians. Brought froin abroad 
or bought for very expensive prices in our coun- 
try (sometimes you bought a famous video 
recorder brand for tbe same price of a Dacia 
car), they offered the opportunity of watching en- 
tertainment programs for hours. The tapes cir- 
culated between people, were exchanged and 
watched in groups, two or three movies every 
time. The quality of the tapes varied according to 
their content: “author" films should have had a 
clear image whereas commercial productions - 
detective, adventures. karate or porno - had an 
acceptable image quality and sound because they 
were recorded many times. Translated films 
were successful especially because one could 
liear the voice-over translation. Irina Nistor was 
a famous translator at that time. 

I remember in 1986 I saw Abuladze’s "Peni- 
tence” together with some of iny friends. It is in 
Grusinian and we could also liear a voice trans¬ 
la ting into Russian. We did not know any lan- 
guage, a lady who spoke Russian very well was 


also invited. so we watched the film and heard 
three languages at the same time. 

Law punished the possession and distribu- 
tion of pornographic materials, but tbere was no 
official prohibition on watching videotapes. 
Therefore porno films (and wbose message was 
against communism-strange association!) circu- 
lated underground. That did not prevent scliool 
children from finding the tapes hidden by their 
parents and watching tliein in tbe morning when 
some of them left for work and children had 
classes... 

I am still convinced that the impact of 
pornography was a good one: it contributed to 
the sexual emancipation of Romanian teenagers. 

(129) 

I was not above 16. Gelu took me to see legs 
and naked women for the first time. We went to 
Buzatu, in Iancului district, two blocks farther 
from Gelu’s one and paid 2 lei. I was afraid. but 
1 did want to see wliat I never watched on T\. I 
didn’t see the tongues of a couple kissing. Elena 
had sucii a red inouth in the movies wbose 
image was partially colored. 1 took a chewing 
gum and entered. It was very cold inside the 
block. Mv glasses covered with steam. We sat 
crowded in a little room and the movie had start¬ 
ed. Buzatu grinned every time bot scenes ap- 
peared. But l was sick. I drank a bit more and 
puked on the carpet. It was “Seraglio Râpe’". 
This was the first movie with naked women 1 
had ever seen. (A.G.I. 2) 

One could buy video players from shops or 
abroad and cost the same as a Dacia car or more. 
A “Dacia” amounted to 70.000 lei. I bought a 
video player for 45,000 lei. The tapes were bor- 
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rowed froin friends. it was a real coinpetition. 
(A.I.B.. 101) 

Some people brought equipinent froin 
abroad where tliev had different missions. Music 
was in fashion at that time and everyone wanted 
a cassette recorder, a record player. Videotapes 
appeared in 1985 and cost DM 7 in Germany 
and in Roinania 100 lei. Many people owned a 
video player at that time. It all started in 1983- 
1984 and *85 was the boom of video players. 
Wliy? The TV programme lasted only two hours. 
Video players were not sold ori the inarket, they 
were brought froin abroad by pilots, sailors, del¬ 
egate representatives. Mind that a DM 70-packet 
of 10 tapes meant two-day allowance, around 
10.000 lei. while a good salary was 4,000 lei. 

Buying a video player and tapes by different 
means was a very good tbing. It was great to in¬ 
vite friends or to accept paid visits froin ac- 
quaintances or tbeir friends. One of the greatest 
business. You fixed a fee of 50-100 lei and a bot- 
tle of Pepsi was also provided. Von furnished 
vour house with chairs, armchairs and watched 
TV. (I.H., 54) 

VISIT 

A red carpet was unrolled in the “23 rc * of Au¬ 
gust*" enterprise visited by Ceausescu on. His 
subordinates knew bis schedule and, before end- 
ina the visit to a certain section. tliev rolled the 
carpet and went to the next place and unrolled it 
aga in. 

The same things with the pieces. People knew 
when he visited a market and they gathered ev- 
ervthing was beautilul and turned it into an exhi- 
bition. When be left for anothet market, they 
moved aii things there. Moreover. Ceausescu went 
on a route choseri bv his subordinates so that peo¬ 
ple could liave time to arrange things in the next 
market. He thought Roinania was ricli. (32) 

Ceausescu went to see how maize grew. V bat 
did people do if it was spare? Tliey cut tbe maize 
on otlier fields and planted other straws between 
the spare ones. IIow did tliey do it? A quarter of 
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an hour before he came, for otherwise the straws 
shrivelled! (S.C.. 110) 

The 1986- 87 Gorbacev’s visit to *‘23 r(î of Au¬ 
gust” enterprise was tbe inost difficult one. I re- 
membered we were trained very well. were told 
that if Gorbacev sliould ask something, for he 
used to talk to lay people, we would ask that ev- 
erything was fine and we were ricli. 6.000 people 
of Security joined Gorbacev in his visit. So 6.000 
people of Security spread all over tbe enterprise. 

This was tbeir objectice. “Uncie Nicu** came 
with Gorbacev to sliot in the enterprise. There 
was an opening programme **Perestroika“ on 
the Russian channels and we were allowed to get 
closer to Gorbacev’s cars. He came with tliree 
well done-up and armoured Ceika cars. A Rus¬ 
sian told us they were armoured. had some bigii 
performance weapons as tbe current ones. but 
the organizers’ and tbe Party’s mistake was that 
he wanted to see how the working class of “23 rcJ 
of August“ would eat. He was taken to the work 
canteen where a verv well garnished table was 
designed: mushrooms food and all kinds of 
steak. The funny tbing was tbat a worker passed 
around before they carne, sneaked in and took a 
helping and ran awav with it. The mushrooms 
fell off the plate. People of Security followed 
him. It was sucii a funny thing... 

Of course Gorbacev did not believe that. It 
was an exaggerated protocol. Finally it was re- 
ported that the visit was alright. (22) 

1 worked at ICPMS, a special workplace. in 
the field of chemistry. We were protected by 
“Madam Leana“ (Elena Ceausescu). When a bole 
appeared in the asphalt. it was iminediately re- 
paired as if a visit were to take place. No wall 
sliould liave had lioles and had to be liine- 
washed. People were sworming to prepare 
Ceausescu's visits. Once we waited for him for 
hours and be did not come and then 1 told orie 
c.olleague to fetcli some ethylic alcohol. We pre- 
pared it with caramel custard and hid in tbe 
bushes to wait and after a while we went out. V e 
asked some women if Ceausecu carne and they 
were stunned to liear us. He was alreadv there 
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and we were drunk tliose inoments. We were a 
solidary team there and did not give a damn on 
that! (C.M.. 27) 

I used to visil different factories as “extra 
scliool activities” froin the l st to the 4 1 ^ «rade 

n 

(apari (rom visiting museums, going to the the- 
atre or cleaning the scliool yard). Usually a par- 
ent talked to the director of the factory he 
vvorked in and the visit was settled. 

First we visited "‘Suveica’ 1 (“Shuttle”) (I think 
1 was in the 2 Ilfl grade). I onlv remernber I had 
seen some huge inachines and my teacher took 
us quickly to the yard for we inade faces because 
of the noise. 

Someone used to explain to us the manufac- 
turing process we paid no attention to and we 
usually got “a present” at the end: half a hot loaf 
ol bread. craps of tliose who broke when they 
were baked. froin the bread factory “Grâul” 
(“Wheat”); a bar of soap froin “Stela” (“Star”) 
factory; a bag whicli contained other srnall bags 
designed wilh cartoon characters froin the Plas¬ 
tic Mass Enterprise (I had never seen sucii a 
thing until tlien and kept them carefully for 
long) and a plastic vellow cup. Before we re- 
ceived the present we were sure we would leave 
with a souvenir and one could find plastic grains 
in our pockets whicli were to be melted. but 
were turned into bullets used in our fights in the 
scliool yard. (74) 

VOICE OF AMERICA 

Usually listened to and tlien discussed be- 
tween (very good) friends. Most people listened to 
tliis channel but were afraid to say it. (M.C.J.. 96) 

One evening all înv family was borne (my 
mother. my father, my sister and ine) and lis¬ 
tened to a broadcast. My motlier just wanted to 


tune the radio set to hear better and all of a sud- 
den she came across “Voice of America . The 
program had just ended. The following evening. 
beiii" togetlier again. we listened to tliis channel 
and ever since tlien we had been listening to it. 
1 did not know wliat it said. 1 only remernber it 
was about Romania’s policy, about Romanians 
who led a hard life. 1 don’t want to talk about the 
program, but about the fact that my parents told 
me and my sister that we were going to listen to 
it on the radio turned down and that we sliould- 
n‘t teii anvone (and what we talked about Ceaus- 
escu or other issues in our house either). Otlier- 
wise, the police would come and took all of us to 
tlieir office, and my parents would be sent to jail 
and so on. (M.C.J., 109) 

VOTE 

Usually it happened on Sundav when everv- 
one was home. It happened one Sundav when I 
was working! People of age voted at schools or 
high-schools. Teachers were working. student s 
had classes and all the other people were at 
work. Pliat was not the only Sundav when we 
were working. The crazv thing was to vote at 8 
o elock in the morning for the elections were 
about to end. Yes. at 8 o'clock p.in. You heard it 
well! The elections vote procedures started very 
early. So between half past six and eight 
Bucharest’s streets were crowded. The voting 
paper had four eolumns: order number, nairie 
and tlien “Yes” and 44 No”. One had to tick “Yes” 
or “No”. The Party secretary or the syndicate 
chairman or any other official of the institution 
covered 44 No with his hand, so you had no 
clioice, you had to tick “Yes”. Open voting. 
There was no way out. You had to go and tick... 
(I.H., 144) 
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WALL PANEL 

A panel for ideologica] publicity hanging on 
the wall ia cine the entrance door of everv insti- 
tution. under the eyes of all comrades coining in 
or going out. lt included a printed article cut out 
from the “Scânteia” paper and another one on 
issues related to the production in that particular 
unit. In the middle of the panel there was also a 
specia] area for the photos (l.D. cârd size) of the 
best working employees. Most of the limes they 
were inainly informers and idlers under Partv 
protection. Rarely, there was also some truly 
good working einployee featuring ainong them. 
The caption under these photos read: “Honor be 
to tliern!” The up-dating of the panel was the task 
of the cultural inethodologist of the Syndicate. 

At a pub near a construction site (there was 
one next to any work place) where the workmen 
drank most of their salary, there was a panel fac- 
ing the entrance door. too. which read: “Drunk 
persons will not he waited on!” Someone added: 
“Honor be to thein!” (51) 

There was a wall panel in every school. It was 
meant to stimulate the pupils. The photos were 
accompanied by short resumes of the children 
or simply bv their naines. lt was divided into two 
columns: school results and discipline. The two 
were on the same par. Discipline as they under- 
stood it meant numbness and lack of iniţiative. 

In our class the model of good behavior was 
Spalatelu La ura, who was incapable of the slight- 
est ştir. she d only sit there on her seat. both dur- 
in<i courses and breaks. That's why she was a 
regular of the ■‘'discipline'’ column on the wall 
panel. Later we found out she was mentally de- 


ranged, and even had to be interned for a while. 
The case was paradigmatic, that was what they 
looked for. ataractic individuals who would do 
exactly what the system told them to. because it 
was the system that did the thinking for every- 
body. This was the ideal subject. tliis was the 
“new man’L And this was the aim of such exag- 
gerated valorization of discipline. 

Besides the wall panel there were also several 
other panels displaying various works of the pupils: 
poetry about the countiy and its people, drawings 
featuring the peace dove and the diplomas won at 
communist children contests. (C. B.. 44). 

W4TER 

The water supply could be interrupted at anv 
time. Then, all that came from the tap was dirt. 
Generally, water had no pressure. 

That was how people started to inake re- 
serves of water in the kitchen. in jars and bowls 
for cooking. and in the hathroom. in the bath- 
tub, in washbasins, water for washing your 
hands and your face. That was something that 
happened on a regular basis, which made wash¬ 
ing a real problem. (90) 

You could only have bot water 2 hours in the 
even ine; and 2 hours in the inorning. two times a 
week. Only vou couldn t cal! it “bot water \ be¬ 
cause the pressure was either very low at the top. 
or the water was alreadv cold wlien it went up. 
We used to boii the water before taking a bath or 
a shower. 1 remember 1 had two bowls of ten 
liters, which 1 would fiii with water. boii it on 
the stove and then pour it in the bathtub. add 
some cold water as well and then take my bath. 
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As for lieatiii". radiators were inostly cold in the 
vvinter, or at best worn down. To make ourselves 
soinewhat comfortable, we used to put boiled 
water in a plastic bottle and bold it while lying in 
bed to keep us warm. (0. S., 120) 

We would use a kettle as a showerhead. We 
used the kettle to take the bot water froin the 
bowl on the stove and then pour the water on us. 

I had a blue one, slightly damaged. I used to 
stand naked in the freezing bathtub until my 
husband câine with the bowl full of boiled water, 
which 1 poured on ine with the kettle. The wall 
of the bathroom was full of decay. I was freezing 
and trying to wash inyself with the water froin 
the kettle. 1 would take such a bath generally 
orice a week. (V. M., 85) 

We had problems with the water supply. On 
the very day of the Street protests in Bucharest in 
*89, wlien people first shouted protests against 
Ceausescu, 1 wanted to give a bath to my sinall 
children but there was no water to do that. 1 had 
just gone out in the Street, froin Vasile Alecsandri 
to Pitar Mos, soinehow out of curiosity, to see 
what happened on the streets, holding a bag full 
of clothes, which 1 wanted to take to înv mother 
to wash thein. I washed thern at my inother’s, 
but the water supply was interrupted there too, 
so I took thein back hoine with ine, wet as they 
were: the streets were full of police and army 
cars, there was a horrible atinosphere, I took the 
main Street so that 1 could see better. but there 
were cars every two meters. (C. M., 52) 

WEALTH 

How can I possibly forget? Poor Gicu was still 
alive and our doughtier was sinall. 1 was a shop 
assistant in a bakery and he was a trolley driver. 
One day somebody told ine that they would start 
coining into people's lioines and check your 
wealth. We were so frightened! I only had an 
bour or two! I ca lied you and asked you to hide 
the three fur coats we had and my husband’s 
leather jackets and some other things that were 
worth something. I told you I was a shop assis¬ 


tant, so we were fine. Boţii vou and the lady 
agreed to keep our things for as long as neces- 
sary. They came but nobody in the block found 
our what happened. It’s a blessing to have good 
neighbors like you, a pity that you moved. 
(V. M., 66) 

WEDDING 

Wedding feasts usually started after 2 o’clock 
in the afternoon. And they ended at ten or so, 
wlien the restaurants closed, if they were in pop- 
ulated areas, like, for instance, those on the 
ground floor of some block of llats. At ten, ev- 
ervthing had to close. But if the neighborhood 
was not too crowded and there was no one to 
complain about the noise. it could stay open as 
long as you wanted. That is, if you paid a tax. be- 
cause otherwise they too had to close before mid- 
night. When we had our wedding, in 1977, at 
Manuc’s Iun, we were allowed to stay until mid¬ 
night. The iun also rented rooms, and since 
there was no one lodged there, they let us stav 
until midnight. So at midnight. Geta and I were 
about to leave, when my father said he wanted to 
stay on, with some friends. He asked ine if 1 
could give thein 5 000 lei to spend ti 11 inorning. 
And I said 1 had nothing to do with that, if they 
wanted to stay, they might well pay for it. too. 1 
for one was going to leave with my wife. We 
spent the night in the North Station. in the wait- 
ing room. That’s what we felt like, and thaf s 
what we did. We slept in the 1 sl class waiting 
room, and were lying on one side until one of us 
felt like turning on the other, and so everyone 
had to turn as well. (I. H., 29) 

A wedding in those times was certainlv no 
easy tliing! 

Pil teii you about one that took place in 
1988, in two stages: on June 2 IllJ . at the regis- 
ter’s office, and on June at 6 p.m., at the 
Popa Nan Church in Popa Nan Street. Before we 
got there, we had to deal with serious problems, 
like the outfit of the bride and «room. given that 
sbops were generally empty and it was iinpossi- 
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ble lo find white leather for the slioes, white 
socks and the like. I managed to order the slioes 
at the last moment, when I had already been 
eonvinced 1 was going to inarry bare-footed. The 
sandals proved to be too small for iny feet, but it 
was too late, anyway, so I had to wear them in 
churcli. This is one of the reasons why the mo¬ 
ment truly became unforgettable. The first thing 
I did after it was all over was to sell my slioes. 
whicli had cost ine about 330 lei - quite a suin 
in those days. It was easier with the dress: I hor- 
rowed it. It was beautiful, it had been bought in 
Chicago, where it had cost about $2000, whicli 
was heyond our powers of imagination then. The 
grooin s clothes were found and bought in a 
shop on Victoria Road. As for my stockings, 
Alexandru bought them for ine and lud them 
under father’s bed lest 1 should find them before 
time. Tliey were full of dust when we recupera t- 
ed them but they came in handy. I think they 
were Polish or soinething. Since the on-coming 
ceremony and all its embarrassing inoments 
frightened the grooin. we gave up the usual rib- 
bons, the visit to the photographer’s, the invita- 
tion cards with their stupid texts and illustra- 
tions. We ordered the candles at a private 
owner's shop, in the Văcăreşti Monastery area. I 
still believe they are the most beautiful wedding 
candles Tve ever seen. Evervone who attended 
the ceremony in churcli also came to our house. 
It was the last event to take place at no. 35, 
Va Ier iu Branişte Street. As it was built in the 
early 20^ century, it was soon to be demolished: 
more exactly on August l st 1988. The hases of a 
future block of flats had killed two of the old. 
half-a-century old, fir trees and had broken the 
vard in two. Our guests were dancing 44 on the 
edge of the abyssT A tliin palisade separated the 
yard from a regular precipice. The food was yet 
another problem. We could not afford a restau¬ 
rant (at least in this respect our wedding differed 
from those my colleagues had in the 4 80s). We 
had to manage by ourselves. Alexandru and I got 
a loan to pay for the event. 1 remember a year 
had passed since, and we were still paying back 
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our shares. We had managed with the clothes, 
but the food problem was a bit too much. Mama 
was advised to go to soineone who might provide 
us with meat. She did all she had to, and when 
we received the meat, we saw half of it was rot- 
ten. It was equally complicated to procure the 
coflee. As for the wine, a friend took Alexandru 
to a restaurant or pub in the neighborhood, 
where someone supplied him with one-litter bot- 
tles. The guests seemed to be satisfied with it. 
We also managed to get soine plum brandy, with 
someone’s help, ol course. 1 remember we re¬ 
ceived two wedding cakes (my godmother’s 
mother-in-law cooked them tor us). On top of 
one of them there was one big strawberrv, and I 
dorTt think I ate another one that summer. The 
curious little Gypsies were hanging on the big 
ferice and staring at us. We gave each of them a 
little soinething. In the morning, at dawn, we ate 
the giblets soup. Alexandru and I alinost never 
got a chance to meet that night, there was always 
soinething to do. 1 can teii from the pictures that 
we danced a bit, but all I can remember is that 
my feet hurt frightfullv and that 1 alwavs had to 
see someone out, as if people were continuallv 
leaving. Yet. the guests swear it was a memorable 
wedding. (S. A., 76) 

WEEK-END 

Summer. 1983. One of those Saturdays when 
Lali and Uncie Victor go to this farm outside 
Bucharest to get the live chicken family supplies. 
(The family prefers dead chicken, but he has no 
choice.) The operation is complex and requires 
mucii virtuosity: the men tip the keeper, sneak 
their car into the yard, meet behind the shed 
with someone in cliarge there who fills their 
trunk with 50 insubstantial creatures; they give 
him the money (twice the official price), sneak 
out with a beating heart and go borne, thanking 
Cod the chicken are so feeble they can’t even 
clieep. Alieri the chicken have been unloaded, 1 
double-chcck the trunk for any lost chicken that 
might signal its presence three days from now bv 
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its stink. as happened last month when we were 
([ueuirig for gas. Mr. Caldare, our neighbor, an 
oblimng vet insensitive man. cuts tlieir lieads oft. 
Motlier and I scald and feather them. As a rule, 
the tap water onlv runs if and when it pleases. 
Todav it won’t. so it takes us the wliole day to 
feather the chicken. We sit there, sweating in the 
steainv kitchen. siirrounded by feathers, entrails, 
pots. basins and kettles. When I go to bed. a pil- 
low feather floats into my inoutli. 

On Sunday morning, we carve the victims 
and squeeze the meat into the freezers. The 
water still doesn’t run properly, so I have to 
wash by portions: first my neck, then one wing, 
one leg... Fin crushed and 1 stink like perlinned 
eorpse. but I have to go to the Britisli Embassy 
luncii, so I ask Lali to drive ine there. We were 
both invited, but Lali was ordered to fall 
grievously ill. 

The Ainbassadors guests are tliree English 
people and tliree Romanians. (I suspect there 
should have been mo re Romanians, but they 
might have a 11 fallen ill, like Lali; I see the hoy 
iurtively removing the extra dishes.) I pretend 
not liearing the names of the people introduced. 
I want my report to refer strictly to the weather, 
the state of cancer research. and the latest evo- 
lutions of the Javanese GAMELAN. For reasons 
I consider extremelv strong, I believe one of înv 
fellow citizens to be a Securitate officer. 1 am 
tense, I stumble against the carpet, 1 take the 
mistress of the liouse for the chamber inaid, my 
English is had. I can’t think of any chat topic. 1 
am no good at scooping the son file with my 
spoon. The ambassador is having a bad day, he 
slips the salad howl on his pants. 

In the evening. we have guests over. Tliev 
seem low-spirited and moody. Tm not doing bet- 
ter myself. Conversation is dull, so I decide to 
teii them about the two last days of my life. 1 
dorit know whv it seems like a memorable tliing 
to ine. But Lali resents the idea. he savs it s too 
long and nothing to laugh about. I’d better 
watch that chicken in the oven, it ahvays gets 
burned. (133) 


W 

WINDOW 

There were 10 or 15 winters in a row that 
cured us of the jov ol the white snow tlakes and 
killed for us the emotion of waiting for Christ- 
irias. 

If the apartment Windows could exasperate 
von. the hospital Windows could kill von. al- 
tliough the patients often brought hammers and 
nails to cover the Windows with blankets. (90) 

WORK 

Blatant lie of communist ideology. In most 
cases working people were forced to stav over- 
time (within the 8 socialist hours) to 10 or 12 
hours. On Sundays and especialK on holidavs 
(sucii as Easter), everyone was forced to carrv 
out voluntary work. 

Key-eleinent of the working class. From 
“working man" to “explanatory work". (51) 

People did work at that time. They also 
worked on Sundays, so the working week had 6 
days during which vou staved overtime. You also 
worked on Sundavs and even on Christmas Day. 
No day off on Christmas or Easter. that was for 
sure. But when you had 2, 3. 5 or 6 hours frec 
you could go and see a movie. you could go to 
the theatre, you could go out. Now there is too 
mucii stress because tomorrow you might he joh- 
less. It did not happen then. If you saved 100 
lei. it was worth the same the following vear. (22) 

Nothinggot done tliose times. It was terrihle. 
I had a four-vear probation at “Electronica* T\ 
sets factory. I would stav in a lab without doing 
anything. I read novels or looked out of the win- 
dow. You were going mad. Meanwhile 1 gave 
birtli to two children. I had to do something, for 
God’s sake! It was terrihle. (I.H., S.R.-B.. 15) 

People did not work tliose times. “No work. 
no pay’\ the saying had it. For instance. in 1983- 
1984 one could have a Saturdav free or a “SRL*" 
(short working week) as it was called! When this 
was possible, everyone took a wliole month! 1 
did not work on Saturdays one or two years. Now 
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and then 1 announced the personnel: 44 I m not 
coming to work for a week! There was no su- 
pervision. nobody cared! (S.C., 110) 

One had to get on well vvith the boss and to 
dance to the tune of those who vvere in syinpathy 
vvith the party. Otherwise everything was fine. 
No worrv for toinorrow! (M.C.J.. 21) 

At the beginning, the laetorv I worked in im- 
posed a strict eight-hour schedule. You were not 
allowed to be late. Saturdav was a working day 
too. Soinetimes even Sunday. On Saturdays 
someone came and let us know that “toinorrow 
von come to work”. People worked on the New 
Year's Eve or on Easter or Christmas. Holidays 
did not inatter. 

Uowever. everyone had a joi) those times. 
There were talks on workers’ coinpulsory luncii 
at the laetorv canteen. The youth had it and 
their jobs were assured. II thev did not vvant to 
work. authorities took tliem from borne and had 
tliem work in factories. 

Beeause ol the strict schedule, I had to take 
mv daughter to the kindergarten early in the 
morning and she had to wait on the stairs until 
it opened. lt was verv difficult to wait for her be¬ 
eause the kindergartens schedule ended before 
mv wife or I finished our working dav. flius. 
ehildren stayed with the charwoman or the 
keeper. (LI.. 92) 

WITNESS 

I was HER wituess in a divorce action and 
had to tell IIE would came home drunk. sworn 
her and beat her. II you were beaten vou won 
the divorce. 

I was pregnant in the eighth inonth. I had a 
big womb and expected to move the panel ol 
judges and get off eheap. When the trial began. 
tliey got ine out suddenly and I was told to wait 
until thev called ine in. I was anxious beeause I 
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didn’t know wliat was happening in the rooin. In 
the end I was called in and headed for the 
woman judge. She was hidden behind a big desk 
of carved dirtv wood. lifted on a 30-eentimeter 
platform. She seemed to deliberatelv talk in a 
low voice or perhaps the acoustics were very had. 
Anyway, I got eloser to the platform and leant 
one liand against the edge ol the desk. The 
woman judge’s voice changed. beeame liarsh and 
urged ine to take mv liand off the furniture and 
pace six steps back. I w ithdrew mumbling friglit- 
ened excuses, counting the steps loudly at the 
same time. I followed the instruetions to listen 
carelullv to the questions, to ask for further ex- 
planations in case I didn’t understand. to look 
only at the woman judge and to answer onlv 
*’ves” or “no’. It was difficult beeause the first 
question was: “Wliat do vou know about this 
eouple and how do vou get on with tliem/’ I 
started with something like I witnessed...or I did 
see how.... but she cut in suddenly and asked ine 
if he used to beat her and I was embarrassed to 
answer that he inolested her onee. The woman 
judge resumed the question and I immediately 
answered “yes*. Then she asked ine if there was 
something more 1 wauted to add and I replied he 
used to drink a lot. She asked ine how often he 
got drunk and I answered: “Verv often ’. “Even 
dav/ ’, she said. “Not realh ”. I replied. “Then 
how often/ . she said. “Well . I answered. “he 
would get drunk*... 

The dialogue ended to the contempt of the 
panel inade up of the woman judge and clerk. I 
was permitted to sit and then I thought obses- 
sivelv that nothing could make ine forget the 
shame I endured. I was vvrong. She paid lor it a 
few years later. to the shame of înv friend who 
was even more humiliated as a wituess to mv di¬ 
vorce action. You were nobody if vou got a di¬ 
vorce or if you gave testimony. (123) 
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XEROX 

Xerox copies were not allowed, the faci li ty 
did not exist. Sucii maciiines were only owned 
by inslitutions, no natural person had the right 
to use them. If you worked with the institution, 
things could be arranged. you could say it was 
offieiah but for someone outside the institution 
to come and ask for a Xerox copy... it was un- 
tbinkable. 

Do you want to know bow I had înv journal 
articles Xeroxed? Outright subversion. 1 went to 
Arcom, on Victoria Road, at the junction with 
the Amzei Market Street. 1 crossed the yard, 
went down to the baseinent. and into a cell 
wliere was ibis «uy. lle seeined Iile sentenced 

n j 

there, had a pale face... lie knew very well he was 
doing the forbidden thing. Almost no words 
were exchanged. the eyes said everything. 
(1. H., S. R.-B. 132) 

II the word reached you that someone had ac- 
c(*ss to Xerox copying. it sounded like a miracle 
on earth. For iristance, you needed to have five 
copies of a Ph.D. thesis. You of course only 
wrote one copy...And for official papers, you had 
to write on both sides of one sheet, you had to 
he econoinical... (S. R.-B., I). R.-B., 138) 


YOUTH THURSDAY 

In the *8Os a Youth and Sports Arena was 
huilt in the 3 rcl District, and every Thursday tliev 
had the Youth Thursday. It was nice. voung peo- 
ple came there, but tliey didiTt raise helh as they 
do now... There was a Culture House in every 
Bucharest district, but tliis park was special, with 
the Arena and the Youth Thursdays and all... 
And then. on Saturdays and Sundays there was 
music, but no lighting, nor anv heavy drinking 
eitlier. We didn't have anv discos hack then. only 
Culture Houses, wliere alcohol was forbidden. 
and only people of a certain age could go in: nei- 
ther too young nor too old. Only young people. 
It went on till 10 or 11 p.m., then tliey closed. 
( 22 ) 


© 
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INFORMANTS 

48. 

GHE0RGHIU Puiu 



49. 

GHERGHINESCU Corolian, 55 \ ., prolessor 

1 . 

ADAM Ni na. 57 y.. dressmaker 

50. 

GOGOP Sorina, 33 v., dressmaker 

•) 

Adrian, 32 v., unemployed 

51. 

GRIGORE Olimp Ioan, 89 \\. lormer press 

3. 

ALDEA Ruxandra, 22 v., student 


secretarv 

4. 

ALEXANDRESCU Ioana, 48 v., nurse 

52. 

GRIGORESCl Ruxandra, artist 

5. 

Ana-Maria, pupil in the 80s 

53. 

H. B., 53 y., clark 

6. 

ANGHELESCU Mar ia, librar ian 

54. 

HODOIU Viorel 

y 

ANGHELESCU Şerban, 56 v.. ethnologist 

55. 

11 OFER Han no, 35 v.. art director 

8. 

ANTONIU Costiea. 71 y., pensioneer 

56. 

IANCl LESCl Mădălina, 25 y., student 

9. 

RALIA R. J., mathematician 

57. 

IGNAT Ioan, 46 y., mecanic RATB 

10 . 

BĂDULESCU Paul, 40-50 y., architect 

.58. 

IGNAT Ionel, 22 v., Letter student 

11 . 

BĂNICĂ Constantina 

59. 

IGNAT Verginia, 45 y., administrator 

12. 

BĂRBULESCU Victor, 47 y., electrician at 

60. 

Ileana, 50 y., laboratory assistant 


Faur Plant 

61. 

ILIE Filip, 52 y., mecanic 

13. 

BERAR Cristian, 44 v., librarian 

62. 

ILIE Georgeta. 65 y.. formei* scbool inisstress 

14. 

BUCIUM Ana-Maria 

63. 

ILIE Lidia, 44 y., foreign language teacher 

15. 

BUCURENCI Nadia, 47 v.. chemist 

64. 

ILIE Sergiu, 45 v., agronom ist 

16. 

(7 AL. 40 y., nurse 

65. 

IONAŞCU Nicolae, 43 y., engineer 

17. 

(7 AL. 44 y., nurse 

66. 

IONESCU Elena, 60 y., pensioneer 

18. 

C. Rodica, 43 v.. librarian 

67. 

IONESCU Liliana, 66 y. 

19. 

CA HORI Dan 

68. 

IONESCU Miliai, 45 y., worker 

20. 

CALCIU Ioana Georgeta, 44 v. 

69. 

IONIŢĂ Sorin Ga briei 

21. 

CHEPTEA Valentin, 47 y., engineer 

70. 

IORDACHE Iulia, student 


CHIRIPă Mariana 

71. 

ÎVĂNESCI Gabriela. 33 v.. tvpist 

23. 

CUI PA Cristina, student 

72. 

KOYECKI Cristian 

24. 

ClOBăNEL Alina, 57 v., folk-researcher 

73. 

L. L, 50 v.. druggist 

25. 

C10RĂSCI George, 39 y., pbysician 

74. 

LUPI Andreea Roxana 

26. 

COMAN Miliai, 41 v., bookkeeper 

75. 

LUPU Eugenia 

27. 

COMĂNESCU Şerban, electronist 

76. 

AL A., 40 y., librarian 

28. 

Constantin 

77. 

AL B.. 58 y., pensioneer 

29. 

CONSTANTIN Dan 

78. 

AL G., 48 y., prolessor 

30. 

CONSTANTIN Geta 

79. 

AL L. 45 y., unemployed 

31. 

CONSTANTIN Marius, 45 y., latlie man 

80. 

AL P., 45 v., clark 

32. 

CONŢESCU Simona 

81. 

AL P., 67 y., biologist 

33. 

COSTACHE Magdalena, 52 y., secretary 

82. 

M. S., 76 v., pensioneer 

34. 

D. B., 60 y., pensioneer 

CC 

AL, 57 y., pensioneer 

35. 

D. G., 30 y., bousewife 

84. 

MACRI Vlad, student 

36. 

1). L.. 57 y., scbool inisstress 

85. 

Madam CONSTANTINESCU. 63 y.. 

37. 

DROGEANU Paul, 54 y., researcher 


pensioneer 

38. 

E. C., 49 v.. clark 

86. 

MANO LE Ştefan, 45 y. 

39. 

E. L, 49 y., worker 

87. 

MANOLESCU Anca, researcher 

40. 

E. L.. 49 v.. biology teacher 

88. 

MANOLESCl) Anca. programmer 

41. 

ENACHE Dumitru, 67 y., mecanic at Ciclop 

89. 

MANOLIU Alagda, 60 v., professor 

42. 

EZARU Vlorica, 49 y., pensioneer 

90. 

MANOLIU Vlad, researcher 

43. 

F. C., 40 y., bousewife 

91. 

Mar ia 

44. 

FL0RICEL Livia 

92. 

AI ATEI Va sile. 45 v., mecanic 

45. 

(7 D., 45 y., worker 

93. 

Al ECU Mijomir 

46. 

G. U., 35 y., nurse 

94. 

AIIHALACHE Andreea, 3040 y.. architect 

47. 

GEORGE Ruxandra, 53 y., engineer 

95. 

Alitică de la cablu, 55 v. 
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96. MÎNDRU Vanda, 52 y., clark 

97. MOISIL Costin, 32 y., ethnomusicologist 

98. MONJ Ioana 

99. MONJ Valoriu. 54 v.. engineer 
99a. MORAR Ioan T., 46v., journalist 

100. MO FOC \ iorel. 34 v.. journalist 

101. N. A.. 58 v., pensioneer 

102. N. S., 78 v., pensioneer 

103. N. \ ., 58 y., pensioneer 

104. N.. 49 y.. professor 

105. NĂSTASE Rodica, 43 y. 

106. NEAGU Andreea. 22 v., student 

107. NEAGU Carmen, 21 y., Letter student 

108. NEDELCU Alin. 35 y., taxi driver 

109. NEDELCU E cate rina, 57 y., pensioneer 

110. Nicolae. driver al RATB 

I 1 1. NICOLAU Irina. 56 v., ethnologist 
I 12. Nicoleta, pupil in the 80s 
113. Niculae 
I 14. OLEA Dragoş 
I 15. OPREA Ioan. hairdresser 

116. P. G., 53 v.. vvorker 

117. P. M.. 56 v., engineer 

118. P. IU, 39 y. 

119. PANAIT Gheorghe, 67 y., pensioneer 

120. PAVELESCU Emilia, 27 y. 

121. PĂUN Florica, 52 y. 

122. PETRESCl Mihaela, 28 y., nurse 

123. PETRESCU Mihai, 56 y., professor 

124. PETROVSKI Hermiona, 54 y., professor 

125. POPESCU Ioana, 53 y., ethnologist 

126. POPESCU Ionel, 46 v., lathe man 

127. POPESCU Maria. 48 v., architect 

128. POPESC! Sorin. 6J v., pensioneer 

129. POPOVVŢ Petre, researclier 

130. R. IU. romanian language teacher 

131. R. S., 53 y.. history teacher 

132. RADI Cornel, 47 v., c-heniist 

133. RĂDULESCU Speranţa, ethnomusicologist 

134. ROŞIANU 11 ie. 64 y., philosopher 

135. S. D., 38 v., unemployed 
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136. S. N., 48 y., driver 

137. SĂLĂGEÂNU Aura, 47 y., chemist researclier 

138. SĂLĂGEÂNU Ion, 52 v.. professor 

139. SIMIONESCl Alexandru, 54 y., economist 

140. SOMMER Maia, architect 

141. SOMMER \ Iad. engineer 

142. STAN CU Daniel, designer 

143. STĂNESCU Traian, 62 y., actor 

144. ŞAFARICA Ecaterina, 44 v. 

145. ŞULEA Gahriela, 22 y., student 

146. ŞULEA Petre. 63 y., professor 

147. ŞULEA Victoria, 54 v., engineer at Faur 

148. TAGURSCHI Lucian, 26 y., engineer 

149. TEODORESCU Ioana 

150. TI HI LA George, 41 v., mecanic 

151. TOM A Lau re nţ iu, 65 y.. director at the 
Student House 

152. TOMOROVEANU Ilinca. 60 y., actress 

153. PARIUC Mirel Alexandru 

154. V. P., 50 y., chemist researclier 

155. Vasile 

156. VASILE Ştefana, 77 y. 

157. VASILE Tudor, 50 y. 

158. VERONA Gheorghe, 55 v.. architect 

159. VERONA Michaela. 54 v., professor 

160. VINEA Ana, 24 y., student 

161. VLĂDULESCU Victor Dinu, 54 v., professor 

162. VOICU Elena. 45 y., housewife 

163. X, 24 y., Letter student 

164. X, 25 v., Politechnics student 

165. X, 25 v., Letter student 

166. X, 32 y. 

167. X, 32 y., bookeeper 

168. X, 33 y. 

169. X, 46 v.. unemplved 

170. X, 52 y., phvsician 

171. X, 63 y., pensioneer 

172. X. 63 y., pensioneer 

173. X, cashier 

174. X, house maid 

175. X, 33 y. 
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The eighties in Bucharest 

abortion • activist • age • agricultural practice • aliments • anthem • army • artistic brigade • assignment • atheism 

• attendance ligt • August 23rd • balcony • barter • basin • bed bugs • bicycle • birth • black market • block ad¬ 
ministrator • block of flats • blue jeans • bones • books • border • boulevard of the toilets • bows (and ribbons) • 
bread • bribery • Bucharest I.D. • bulb • butter • can • canteen • cap • carol • cartoons • Ceausescu • „Celebra- 
tion of Romania” Festival • censorship • cheese • Christmas • church • cigarettes • cinema • citv • clothes • coffee 

• cold • collection • collecting • computer • comrade • contest • contraception • cooker • cotton-wool • criticism • 
..decretel” • demolition • detergent • diplomatic shop • diseases • disidence • Disneyland • distribution • divorce • 
doctoral degree • duplicity • Easter • eggs • elections • electricity • exhibitions • exploitation • export trade • faţade 

• fa cult) 7 • „falcons of the country” • fear • file • fine arts shop • fish • „Flacăra” („Flame”) literar) 7 circle • fleeing 
the country • flower-bearer • folklore • foreign currency • foreign publications • foreign relations • food • food store 
•* Free Europe • freezer • furniture • garbage can • gas • gas cylinder • gasoline • gift • gold • gray • greengrocer’s 

• grin (and bear) • guard • heat • heating • holiday • hospital • House of Reciprocal Help („C.A.R.”) • home • borne 
delivery center • house with courtyard • hunger • hunger circus • ideolog) 7 • illegality • indication • informer • in- 
tellectual • inventiveness • Jack frost • jazz • junk market • just • Kent • knitting needles • „Lăstun” • librar) 7 • lice 

• little bonnet • living standards • loisir • long hair • market • M.C.R. („H.C.M.”) • meat • medicine • meeting • 
milk • „Mioriţa” (ewe lainb) • mole • money • monopoly • movie • music • „nechezol” • neighbor • New Year party 

• Nicu and Valentin • nostalgia • official journey • package • parabolic aerial • parade • Party • party and state lan- 
guage • party member • party secretary • passport • patrimony • patriotic guards • patriotic poems • patriotic work • 
peace (and quiet) • periineter zero • phone • pioneer • „pluguşor” • political • political education • political training 

• potatoes • poverty recipes • prices • private lessons • production • professional relations • property of the entire peo- 
ple • prostitution • provider • „P.T.A.P." • pub • public transport • queue • radiator • radio • ration • red • ref- 
erence • referendum • register • relatives abroad • religious practice • report • reshuffling • restaurant • Romanian 
Railroad System • route • rumor • salary • „Scânteia” newspaper • school • school activities • school festivity • sci- 
entific socialism • Securitate • securitate agent • separation • sewing machine • shoes • „shop” • shopping bag • show 

• slogan • social parasitism • soya • spirits • square • „S.R.L.” • stealing • „Steaua” Football Club, Bucharest • Street 
naines • struggle • student • students’community center • subversive texts • sunday • supplies • supplies car • sur- 
rogates • sweets • tailoring • taxis (unlicensed) • telegram • television • tent (in the house) • tetra • theater • tliird 
degree comfort (no conveniences) • tiine sheet • tobacco shop • toilet paper • Trabant • traces • trading • traffic • 
transcendentals • transportation means • tribunal • tricolor • trips abroad • typewriter • U.C.Y. („U.T.C.”) • under- 
ground • uneinployment • uniform • Victoria Road • video player • visit • Voice of America • vote • wall panel • 
water • wealth • wedding • week-end • window • work • witness • xerox • Youth Thursday 
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